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EDITORIAL 


HE Annual Meeting of the Society will be held in the Inter- 

mediate Room in Westminster Chapel, London, on Wednes- 

day, 9th May, at4p.m. Last year the Meeting was squeezed 

out by the pressure of other gatherings: this year we hope there 

will be a large attendance of members both to transact the Society’s 

business and to hear the Secretary, the Rev. R. G. Martin, M.A., 
speak on ‘‘Selina, Countess of Huntingdon’’. 


* * * * * 


In Hugh N. Dixon the Society has lost one of its foundation and 
one of its most faithful members, and one whom we shall greatly 
miss. A Cambridge man who remembered much from his College 
days, Hugh Dixon remembered much too of the churches to which 
he had belonged: there is probably no living person who has the 
same fund of knowledge of Congregationalism in parts of Essex, 
Herts., and Northamptonshire. His complete set of the Transactions 
has found a home in Doddridge Church, Northampton, which he 
served as deacon so faithfully for many years. 


Dixon had many interests. He was a Fellow of the Linnaean 
Society, and his book on British mosses was the standard work: 
from all over the world mosses were sent to him to identify and 
classify right to the end of his life. He had no mean gifts with the 
pen—prose, poetry, sketching. For many years he and his wife 
taught deaf and dumb children, and together they spent themselves 
in all good works. Northampton has lost a sterling citizen, and its 
Congregational churches their finest figure. He looked like C. F. 
Andrews, and he lived the same kind of life as ‘‘C.F.A.—Christ’s 
Faithful Apostle’’. 


Many who read these words will have enjoyed the gracious hos- 
pitality of their home in Northampton, to which for over thirty $ 
ears we have ourselves been a frequent visitor. Mrs. Dixon was 
me of the sweetest and best women it has been our lot to know: 
he was always associated in our minds with the wife of another of 
ur members, Mr. H. F. Keep, of Carrs Lane. To the homes of 
oth one could return time after time sure of an affectionate wel- 
ome. It was no surprise that both Mr. Keep and Mr. Dixon did 
ot long survive their wives: in each case the partnership had been 
omplete and wonderfully happy. 
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Ultimately the Society will benefit from a gift which Mr. Dixon’s 
executors have made to the present writer. Mr. Dixon was, it will 
be recalled, nephew of Dr. Henry Allon, of Union Chapel, Isling- 
ton, Editor of the British Quarterly, and twice Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. In his possession 
was a magnificent collection of letters to Dr. Allon from contem- 
poraries in the political, literary, and religious life of his day. Mr. 
Dixon placed this collection in our hands, and from it in 1929 we 
published a selection, Letters to a Victorian Editor. Subsequently 
Mr. Dixon was good enough to present us with sections of the col- 
lection on which we thought we might work further. These we 
accepted with some hesitation, for collections of this kind should 
be kept intact. Now Mr. Dixon’s executors have handed over the 
major part of the collection, so it is a unity again. They have, 
however, accepted the suggestion that the letter from David Living- 
stone, printed in Letters to a Victorian Editor, should be given to 
the Livingstone Memorial at Blantyre. Apart from that, the whole 
collection will, on the death of the present writer, and probably 
before, become the property of the Congregational Historical 
Society. 


* * * * * 


This raises a domestic problem for the Society. For long years 
the first Secretary and Editor of the Society was the Rev. T. G. 
Crippen, the Librarian of the Congregational Library, and the 
denomination and the Library have had no better servant. All the 
Society’s papers were kept in the Library, and it has never been 
possible to say which were the Society’s documents, which the 
Library’s, and which Mr. Crippen’s own. The Rev. Wm. Pierce, 
who followed Mr. Crippen as Secretary and Editor, found the 
problem beyond his solution, and the present Editor has never had 
the time to tackle it. : 


At the moment the Library and the Librarian’s room are in use 
as a L.C.C. Restaurant, and this has multiplied the confusion. 
Soon, however, the premises should be released, and the contents 
of the Librarian’s and Students’ Rooms available for examination 
—if there is anybody with the leisure to undertake the work. The 
Society needs a small Committee for the consideration of this and 
other matters, and we hope one will be appointed at the Annual 
Meeting. Such a Committee might be able to persuade the Memorial 
Hall Trustees to appoint a full-time Librarian competent to dis- 
charge the research and other functions of the office. There are 
several young Congregational scholars fully equipped for an office of 
this kind, who would probably be prepared to accept the post as an 
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aid to their own researches. We have always held that the Trustees 
should have kept intact the £8,530 handed over from the old Con- 
gregational Library to the new Memorial Hall and Library as an 
endowment for the maintenance of the Library. Maybe they will 
now make amends. The Library could become a real centre of 
light, learning, and leading were the money made available. 

* * * * * 


We hoped in this issue to have been able to notice the Rev. Nor- 
man Goodall’s History of the London Missionary Society from 1895, 
which it was planned to issue as part of the commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the Society. It has been found impossible to 
issue the volume in time, but meanwhile summaries of the story of 
the Society’s. work since its foundation have appeared in various 
forms. 

* * * * * 


The Congregational Union of England and Wales has also be- 
come conscious of the need for a volume on World Congregational- 
ism. It is indeed true that in this country we know little of the 
American story after 1630, and of the existence of Congregational- 
ism in other parts of the world. The whole matter is just now 
under consideration. 

% * * - * * 


In 1930, thanks to the help of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then 
Prime Minister, who made a contribution from the Royal Bounty 
Fund, the sum of £537 was raised for the use of the daughters of the 
Rev. T. G. Crippen. Only now has the sum been exhausted, and 
all who contributed can be assured that it has been of the greatest 
help. 


* %* * * * 


From an unexpected quarter—the South-West Essex Technical 
College—comes a fascinating little volume, Dr. D. C. Collins’s 
Handlst of News Pamphlets, 1590-1610 (10s. 6d.). Dr. Collins 
is a disciple of Dr. G. B. Harrison, and his book has the same kind | 
of interest as Dr.’ Harrison’s volumes. To the Handlist of 271 
extant news pamphlets he adds a list of news pamphlets and ballads 
entered in the Stationers’ Register for the two decades, but not now 
extant. The two decades are.important not only in English history 
and literature, but in the ecclesiastical sphere, but no pamphlet 
tells of the execution of Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, or of the 
Hampton Court Conference; indeed one dealing with the Arthington- 
Hacket conspiracy is the nearest we get to religion. We have, 
however, many about fires and floods, murders, monstrosities, and 
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witches, and half of them bring news from abroad. Dr. Collins has 
rendered students a most useful service, and even the general 
reader will find his summaries of the pamphlets full of interest. 

* * * * * 


There are still those to whom the name ‘“‘Unitarian’”’ is as a red 
rag to a bull, but abuse is no longer as violent as it was in the last 
century. And there is one way in which Unitarians set an example 
to all—and that is in devotion to their history. The Unitarian 
Historical Society is alert and alive, with Transactions ably edited 
by Miss Anne Holt, and students of Nonconformist history are in 
constant debt to Alexander Gordon, whose papers, by the way, we 
hope before long to examine. Dr. H. McLachlan has proved a 
worthy successor to Gordon, and his imposing list of publications 
well merits the Litt.D. degree conferred upon him by the University 
of Manchester. 

* * * * * 

Recently there has reached us from America—and what a de- 
light to handle a book with good print on good paper with wide 
margins—an exceptionally useful piece of work on the Unitarians: 
Mr. Francis E. Mineka’s The Dissidence of Dissent (North Carolina 
& Oxford Presses, 24s.), an account of The Monthly Repository 
from 1806 to 1838, when it was under the editorship of Robert 
Aspland, W. J. Fox, R. H. Horne, and Leigh Hunt. A long sec- 
tion devoted to identification of the authorship of articles will be 
of constant use for reference, and not less so the chapter on 
Religious Periodicals from 1700 to 1825. 

This volume revives two projects to which one day we hope to 
address—or readdress—ourselves: the first is a list of all Noncon- 
formist religious journals, official Congregational, and those with 
which Congregationalists were associated, from the beginning of 
the 19th century; the second, the identification of articles in the 
British Quarterly Review, at least for the period when it was under 
Henry Allon’s editorship. 


* * * * * 


Underbank Chapel, Stannington, near Sheffield, whose history 
has just been written by Dr. F. T. Wood (Sheffield: Northend, 6s.), 
has had an evolution which it is interesting to trace. Originating in 
1652 from a bequest for the maintenance of ‘‘a minister of religion’, 
it is found subsequently using the Book of Common Prayer; but in 
1714 a further gift leaves no doubt of the views of the testator, or 
‘of the congregation, for on the death of the minister the trustees are 
to procure a minister dissenting from the Church of England, and 

the said rents and premises should never be given to any 
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minister of the Church of England so called, as by law now 
established [nor should the trustees] suffer any such minister 
that has been ordained by the imposition of the hands of a 
Diocesan Bishop that useth the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land . . . to receive the profits thereof. 


The minister seems often to have been an Independent, but from 
1785 the church has been definitely Unitarian, attempts in the first 
half of the 19th century to prove that this was a breach of a 
Trinitarian Trust failing. 

% * * * cd 


The strife between Unitarians and Trinitarians, often very bitter 
until the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act in 1844, is reflected 
in two timely articles about the Act in the last issue of the Trans- 
actions of the Unitanan Historical Society (Oct., 1944). Another 
article, on ““The Unitarian Tradition in Liberal Christianity’’, tells 
of the Van Mission preacher who, challenged to give the names of 
two well-known Unitarians, replied, ‘‘Joseph Chamberlain and 
Jesus Christ’. 

* * * * * 


We are glad to report that, despite the claims of Civil Defence 
duties, the Rev. C. E. Surman continues to make progress with the 
Directory of Congregational Ministers. It is a task which might 
dismay the stoutest, but Mr. Surman holds on with immense per- 
severance and tenacity. Members of the Society should do every- 
thing in their power to lend him a hand. 


3 * ae * cd 


With this issue begins Vol. XV. At the moment it is impossible 
to forecast when the next issue will appear: we hope that we may 
soon be able to revert to regular issues in April and September. 
Meanwhile members will desire to congratulate one of our editors, 
the Rev. Geoffrey F. Nuttall, on becoming a D.D. of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

re ae 


* * * * * 


We are glad to see the Home University Library volume on The 
Church of England (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.) in a new edition, with 
an epilogue dealing with the years 1914-43 by the Bishop of 
Durham, but it is regrettable that the book should have been re- 
printed without revision. To say, for instance, of the Ejection of 
1662 that “‘The truth cannot be stated as yet. . . . But it is probable 
that the whole number . . . who resigned . . . was a good deal less 
than is commonly assumed’’ was permissible in 1914, but is not so 
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in 1944, ten years after the appearance of Calamy Revised. Canon 
Watson’s curious reference to the disabilities under which in 1749 
“‘the Dissenters laboured by law, though not in practice’’ reappears, 
as does his comment on Nonconformists’ receiving communion in 
a parish church in order to qualify for civil office until the repeal of 
the Test Act in 1828: ‘‘There was no need for them to do so; it was 
a mere act of traditional kindliness’’. It is impossible now to alter 
the attitude of mind which lay behind such phrases as (of the Act 
of Uniformity) ‘‘This severity was impolitic’’ and (of Baxter’s 
plans for conciliation) ‘‘We need not be sorry that the negotiations 
failed’; but it is surprising that the Bishop of Durham should be 
content to let this attitude stand as if representative of Anglicanism 
today. There is so much that is good in this little book that these 
observations may seem captious, but we hope that, if the com- 
panion volume on Nonconformity is re-issued, an opportunity for 
revision will be allowed. 
* * * * * 


In the Baptist Quarterly for Oct.-Dec., 1944 and Jan.-April, 1945, 
are articles by the late Dr. F. M. Harrison on ‘‘Repudiable ‘Bunyan’ 
Writings’’ and ‘‘The Portraiture of John Bunyan’, and a history 
of Chipping Norton Baptist Church by the Rev. F. H. Rollinson. 

G. F.N. 


Cavendish Church, Suffolk 


HE village of Cavendish! lies on the Roman road (and on 
the railway) from Colchester to Cambridge, being about 
half-way between these towns. It is also in the valley of the 
Stour, which for most of its course is the boundary between Suffolk 
and Essex. Its position may be further defined as roughly midway 
between Sudbury and Haverhill, or more closely still, between 
Long Melford and Clare. Its fifteenth-century Parish Church, 
though not in the same class as those of Long Melford and Laven- 
ham, holds a worthy place in the galaxy of East Anglian 
sanctuaries, and there are several quaint bits of domestic architec- 
ture as well as a village green. The population at present is about 
600 (the rector tells me it drops by 100 at every census), and 
appears to consist in the main of over-seventies and under-twos. 
We have ‘‘our young men (and our maidens) at the war, our little 
ones (and our aged ones) at home’. There is no other Free Church 
in the village. 


This borderland between Essex and Suffolk is good Puritan soil. 
Sudbury has two Independent Churches (one of them going back 
to 1651), so has Haverhill—and both towns have daughters in New 
England; so too has Halstead over the Essex border. Long Melford 
dates from 1662, and has had some notable ministers, including 
Lyon Turner and J. G. Stevenson; Clare from 1687. Cavendish 
has its link with 1662 in that Daniel Sutton, who was ejected from 
Great Marlow in that year, was rector of Cavendish in 1645. But 
no licences were taken out in 1672, and there are no Independent 
or Presbyterian causes in the returns of 1715, 1725 or 1780. Clare 
church is Cavendish’s mother. Any Congregationalists who lived 
in Cavendish made light of the three miles’ walk in pre-railway 


1 Who was the original Cafa or Cafna who gave his name to the edisc or 
enclosure is not known. More is known of the Cavendish family that 
derives from Sir John, the Chief Justice who was lynched at Bury St. 
Edmunds by a mob which resented his son’s share in killing Wat Tyler in 
1381. A hundred and fifty years later George Cavendish was the friend 

_and biographer of Wolsey. Sir William Cavendish (?1505-57), enriched by 
monastery spoliation, was persuaded by his third wife, “Building Bess of 
Hardwick”, to buy land in Derbyshire, and began the building of Chats- 
worth. His second son became the first earl of Devonshire (by a clerk’s 
mistake for Derbyshire), whence in 1694 the famous dukedom. A nephew 
of the first Earl became Duke of Newcastle. 


a! 
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days. Amongst them was Joseph Stammers Garrett, a grain mer- 
chant, who was a member of the Chapel Committee at Clare, but 
having acquired a couple of cottages in the middle of his village, 
was the main instrument in replacing them by a chapel in 1840. 
The venture was so successful that the building was enlarged in 
1843. The present structure was erected in 1858, and is as worthy 
a village Bethel as is to be found in at any rate a month’s march. 


Unfortunately the extant (or available) records of Clare shed no 
light on the beginnings at Cavendish, and, worse still, some un- 
known miscreant has removed from the first minute book of 
Cavendish the ‘‘historical account’’. So that our records date only 
from 18692. But it would seem that the church was formed in 
1845 mainly by dismission of members from Clare and was under 
the pastoral oversight of the Clare minister, Samuel L. Harris 
(1840-51), until he left for Australia, and then under his successor, 
John Reynolds, from 1851 to 1855 or 6, when STEPHEN HARBER, a 
Scripture Reader from Saffron Walden, became its first minister. 
Mr. Harber moved to Thurlow and Roydon in 1865 and lived till 
January, 1908 (obit. in Y.B. 1909): I wish I could call up his spirit 
to tell me something of those early years! 


This record is something like an old-fashioned history of England 
in that it is based on kings (?.e., ministers), though I hope some- 
thing of the Green or Trevelyan type may be visible. The second 
whole-time pastor was WILLIAM NOVELLE, straight from the Not- 
tingham Institute, who after two years (1866-68) moved on 
to Falkenham (1868-75), Oxford Road, Putney (1875-7), and New- 
port, Mon. (1879-82), after which he drops out of the Year Book 
and has no obituary notice. His successor at Cavendish was 
GEORGE NEwsury (1868-73), with whom our minutes begin. He 
came from Sudbury (‘‘out of charge’), but had been minister at 
Hampton (Middlesex). One or two extracts from his first Church 
Meeting, 31 Jan., 1869, are worth repeating. He began by read- 
ing the ‘‘Principles of Church Order and Discipline’ from the 1833 
Declaration of the then newly-formed Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, and expressed his desire for a faithful record of all 


2'To add to the trouble there is no mention of Cavendish in the Evangeli- 
cal or Congregational Magazine, which is curious, as Suffolk is generally well 
reported. I am indebted to Browne’s Norfolk and Suffolk for a few par- 
ticulars, and to our Research Student, Rev. C, E. Surman, who tells me 
that the Chapel appears in the first C.U. Year Book (1846) among a number 
of “Village Chapels”, and so to 1857, when it appears in the county list as 
an independent church under S. Harber. In the 1858 Year Book it is noted 
in a list of “new chapels opened or old ones rebuilt” thanks to the help of 
the Chapel Building Society. 
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church affairs and an annual statement of church accounts. 
Prayer was offered by ‘‘the deacon’, Mr. Sam Thompson. After 
two candidates for membership were proposed and ‘“‘female’’ 
visitors appointed to interview them (though the pastor stated it 
had not been the custom in his former pastorates), 


the case of Rachel Brown was brought before the Church. She 
had formerly been a member but had married an unconverted 
husband; she had been cut off from Christian communion. It 
haying been ascertained that her character and conduct, al- 
though debarred of the privilege, had been consistent, and that 
she had not in any way neglected the means of grace, it was 
unanimously resolved that she be restored to her former posi- 
tion as a member of the Church. 


The meeting also resolved to send a letter inviting Mr. W. Wight 
(Superintendent of the Sunday School) and his wife to become 
members (an invitation which was affectionately declined). One 
item of great future significance was a request to the Church at 
Braintree for the transfer of Miss Henrietta Garrett (eldest daughter 
of many of Mr. J. S. Garrett), who was finishing her education 
there. This was the beginning of a membership that lasted 75 years 
and was as fruitful as it was long. She had known all the twelve 
ministers of the church and ‘‘sat under’’ nine of them. For 55 
years she was organist, and for 26 treasurer. She gave the organ 
to the church, and also the Lecture Hall, which she had persuaded 
her father to build as a day and Sunday school. A woman of re- 
markable shrewdness and ability, she was equally prominent and 
serviceable in every village institution—coal club, penny bank, 
library, War Savings Association, and Nursing Association. When 
she died in 1944 we felt that an ancient landmark had been re- 
moved and that a princess had fallen in our Israel. 

At the same meeting at which Miss Garrett was received, Samuel 
Thompson, the deacon, received a partner in the person of Henry 
Cook, another central figure for a generation. Mr. Cook was 
manager of a large horse-hair factory at Glemsford, a neighbouring 
village, and became secretary in 1872. He held that office till his 
death in 1908; a tablet in the church records his sterling worth and 
his devotion to the cause. His first recorded utterance in Church 
Meeting was on 30th May, 1869, when 


Emma Parsonson, a member of the Church at Friars Street, 
Sudbury, having removed in the providence of God to Caven- 
dish, expressed her desire to be transferred . . . in order to the 
enjoyment of full communion. (She was “‘lovingly’’ received 
in June.) 
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At the July meeting the minister and Mr. Cook reported on Miss 
Bowers: 


She could not bring her mind at present to continue a mem- 
ber; her impression was that some of the members had “‘looked 
cool’’ upon her. (She later married a deacon, which may have 
led to a rise of temperature.) 


In August Mr. Cook reported that ‘‘the Newmans’’ desired ‘‘to 
wait a little longer to see how the cause went on’’. ‘‘This’’, says 
the minute, ‘‘brought the affairs to a close respecting them in 
regard to membership with the Church’’. 


In May, 1872, Saml. Thompson firmly resigned as deacon—‘‘the 
Church was now in a position to choose officers better qualified 
than himself’’. He was probably one of the original members. So 
in March, 1873, there was an election of deacons, when George 
Green (recently transferred from Bishop’s Stortford), Wm. Bird 
(brickmaker), and John Salmon (draper), were elected alongside 
Henry Cook. George Green also took over the treasurership from 
Mr. J. S. Garrett. It is noted here that the call to George Newbury 
had been signed by 17 members out of a roll of 22, and that 28 
new members had since been received. The Sunday School was in 
‘a “promising hopeful condition’’. 

Mr. Newbury, who had previously been ailing, now removed to 
Hastings, and on 12th November Deacon Cook presided and read 
a statement to the effect that G. N., being unable to obtain his 
annuity from the Pastors’ Retiring Fund without another year’s 
service, he was to continue nominally in charge, but a locum tenens 
was available in the person of ALFRED BALFOUR, whose preaching 
had been appreciated. Mr. Balfour was a Cheshunt man then at 
Cotherstone, married but childless, ‘‘a man of education with a little 
property’’. The Church gladly assented to the arrangement and 
Mr. Balfour stayed just 12 months, when he left for Thetford. His 
last pastorate was at Silver Street, Trowbridge (1880-1). He died 
at Budleigh Salterton in 1892 aged 82 (Trans., II. 207, 216; Obit. 
Y.B., 1893). We have no record of any church meeting during 
his tenure. 


In the spring of 1875 it was resolved to invite MATTHEW JOSEPH 
Totten, of Wortwell (Norfolk), ‘‘if £90 per ann. can be raised and 
the testimony of his church be satisfactory’. He accepted in May 
and a happy recognition service was held in the Lecture Hall on 
8th October. Here are a few items from 1876 and 1877: 


March 29. Prayer themes for the Wednesday evening meet- 
ings: 1st week—Christian missions abroad and preaching at 
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home; 2nd week—Sunday Schools; 3rd week—the uncon- 
verted; 4th week—the Christian Church; 5th week—prayer for 
all people. 

April 26. E. W. had been visited. ‘‘Absence arose from a 
sense of shame on account of having fallen into sin’. Name 
retained as she expressed contrition. 


6 hymnbooks to be provided for visitors; 5 were given by 
members and 1 bought by the congregation. 


Aug. 11. ‘‘That the duty of the church was to remove the 
name of E. W. from off the church book, because from her 
own confession she had fallen from a state of grace. Also that 
a letter expressive of sorrow for her state be written and sent 


a? 


Feb. 28. ‘‘The case of our brother T. M. was then brought 
forward and discussed. It was considered either that the Beer 
he had drunk was drugged or that he had something of a fit, 
and consequently that he be exonerated from the charge of 
drunkenness, but that he be requested never again to sit down 
and drink with ungodly men in a public house’. (In June his 
name was removed, for he had said he was henceforth going 
to the Established Church.) 


Aug. 1. Reported that Mrs. Jarvis had no one to lead her 
to chapel. Mrs. Golding offered to do so. (Mrs. J. resigned 
membership in Nov., 1878.) 


During 1877 a society called ‘The Christian Band’, a kind of 
catechumen class, was formed. Meetings were held fortnightly 
after the Wednesday prayer meeting. Subject, ‘““The characters 
and titles which Christ sustains in relation to His people’’, to be 
taken alphabetically beginning with ‘‘Christ as our Advocate’’. 


In the summer of 1878 Mr. Totten was given 8 weeks’ holiday to 
visit a relative in Canada. Two years later he went there for good, 
and held several pastorates in Canada and U.S.A. He died in July, 
1900 (obit., American Y.B., 1901). His departure from Cavendish 
was not happy, as his letter of resignation shows: , 


. . . Taking all things into consideration I am glad to resign 
back into your hands the charge you committed to my trust 
some five years ago . . . on the conditions which you name, 
viz. Thirty pounds and the interest of the moneys now in the 
bank towards building a minister’s house. I have nothing more 
to say only, Pray ‘that the grace... ’ 
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In April, 1881, an invitation was given to THos. JAS. RUSSELL 
PATTENDEN, Bible Christian minister at Oakhill, Som., and accepted 
with pleasure because (a) it was unanimous, and (b) given by 
adherents as well as members. He suggested a monthly ‘“‘social 
meeting’’, 

substituting an address for a formal discourse, Sankey (with 
or without organ accompaniment) and a prayer meeting, so as 
to make an interesting mission service of it. 


He would be glad of help towards travelling (? removal) expenses. 
The church resolved to introduce the Congregational Hymn Book 
with Supplement, and to purchase a number of Sankeys for the 
special Sunday evening services; also to hold a cottage prayer 
meeting once a week in different parts of the village. As the 
L.M.S. offered a dozen copies of the Misstonary Herald monthly 
free, Deacon Cook undertook to get 12 subscribers of $d. each to 
defray postage. 


In February, 1883, the question was put, ‘“Will the Church pay 
the expenses of delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Suffolk 
Union ?’’, to which there was no response. In October the minister 
suggested the advisability of affiliation to the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales (decision deferred), and there was a request 
for the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer after the minister. 


At the end of 1885 there were 46 members on the revised roll. 
In June, 1886, a proposed visit of Andrew Mearns on behalf of the 
Church Aid Society was turned down, and the minister wondered 
if he could continue his membership in the Suffolk Benevolent 
Society as the collection had not reached the necessary two guineas. 
Resolved to take another collection. 


In March, 1888, there was a discussion on conditions of grant 
imposed by the Church Aid Society and the County Union, viz., 
“‘to hold a mission service in an adjoining village and to raise £80 
in cash independently of the minister’s house’’. Both conditions 
were deemed impracticable. In May, 1888, Joseph Day was re- 
commended for admission to Regent’s Park College (Dr. Joseph 
Angus)—our only contribution to the ministry and he a Baptist. 
(Older members recall that Oliver Tomkins of New Guinea, a Nor- 
folk man, lived in Cavendish for a time.) 


Mr. Pattenden’s star was now on the decline. In October, 1890, 
he read part of a private letter from the deacons intimating that a 
majority of the church and congregation desired a change in the 
pastorate. He declined to believe it. Members present made no 
reply; the deacons said they had no idea the matter would thus ov 
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made public. On 3rd December Mr. P. said he had no wish to 
remain against the wish of a majority. He had heard of two vacant 
churches from which he hoped to receive an invitation to supply, 
and at one of which he would be very willing to settle. Deacon 
Green explained why he and his colleagues had written privately. 
Early in 1891 Mr. Pattenden retired to Thaxted. He died in May, 
1911, but had no obit. in Year Book. At the end of that year 
BENJAMIN BAXTER (a Nottingham Institute man, apparently in 
charge of Stowmarket village churches) was invited and accepted 
on behalf of himself and his wife: ‘“We are in receipt of your kind 
letter . . . that we should come and labour amongst you. . . . We 
accept your invitation’’. 


Here ends our first Minute Book. 


Mr. Baxter began early in 1892, and he was ordained on 5th 
July, C. H. Vine (Trinity, Sudbury), Ira Boseley (Friars Street, 
Sudbury), W. Courtnall (District Sec.), and A. A. Dowsett (Ips- 
wich) officiating. Stowmarket Church sent a gift of £15. In the 
evening L. W. Caws of Stowmarket preached and gave the charge 
to the church. 


Meanwhile on Good Friday Miss Garrett had laid the foundation 
stone of the new manse, which was soon completed. This lovely 
house and capacious garden have been the joy of all subsequent 
ministers and is a fitting complement to the little church. 


To fill a vacancy in the diaconate caused by the death of Mr. - 
Green, Wm. Barber, a farm bailiff who had come to Pentlow from 
Wickhambrook in 1882, was chosen from a list of four. 


In November, 1892, the church received a noteworthy accession 
in Miss Sarah Carveley by transfer from F. B. Meyer’s church 
(Regent’s Park Baptist). She made the Old Rectory (a charmi 
old house with an exquisite garden) into a guest house, which be- 
came very popular and entertained many Free Church visitors, 
who helped to swell our chapel congregations. F. B. Meyer him- 
self was a frequent sojourner, and several chapel fétes were held 
in Miss Carveley’s grounds. This lady bountiful lived to be 84 and 
died in September, 1923. 


At this time, and I presume earlier, there appear to have been 
‘three services on Sunday (it was so in the ‘‘middle ages’’ at my old 
church in Romsey), for on 21st May, 1893, when the new rostrum 
(the work of Mr. Graham) was first used, Mr. Baxter preached 
morning and afternoon, and Hy. Cook in the evening. A contem- 
porary minute refers to some disturbance of worship (by village 
youths and children sitting near the door), and a request to the 
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elder members near them to assist in maintaining order. Gipsy 
Smith was asked for a January (1894) mission, but in vain. There 
is no record of church meetings between January and December of 
that year, nor the whole of 1895. 


In February, 1896, Deacon Barber resigned and Deacon Bird was 
persuaded not to. In September there was a debate on the after- 
noon service, which had been suspended for four months. Re- 
solved: to return to it for 6 months, the Cong. Hymn Book to be 
used at all 8 services, with afternoon communion. Opinion was 
divided on responsive reading of psalms. Twelve months later a 
similar decision was reached, but Sankey was to be used in the 
evening. In March, 1898, afternoon service was suspended till 
further notice and Sankey relegated to one evening a month. In 
the autumn Mr. Baxter accepted a call to Brill (Bucks.): 


he thanked God for a goodly portion of His rich blessing. 
Though this portion may have been somewhat lessened by his 
many shortcomings yet he rejoiced that the Spirit of God had 
been found out (!) and that sinners had been saved. 


He survived till May, 1929, but has no obit. in Year Book. 


The ministry of Dante, LLoyp Jones, 1899-1915, was the long- 
est in our story, and was perhaps our Golden Age. Trained at New 
College, he came to Cavendish from New Eltham. A bachelor 
until near the end of his stay with us, he made his home at the Old 
Rectory. He was a vigorous and picturesque character endowed 
with what is called the Celtic temperament and greatly beloved. 
His health was not good and he wanted to resign in 1904, in 1910, 
in 1912, and did resign in 1915. His only other charge was at 
Mayfield, Sussex (1920-3), but he lived on till February, 1938 
(obit. in Y.B., 1939). He was followed by THOMAS GEORGE BOYNE 
from Lowestoft (1916-23) and Sypney MILLEDGE, A.T.S., from 
Bath (1924-36), both of whom are still living. Their gracious and 
strengthening ministries are gratefully remembered. 


To return to the early years of the century. The church had a 
hand in the rather abortive Twentieth Century Fund and adopted 
the Hymnal. No meeting is recorded between January and Decem- 
ber, 1900. April, 1902, saw Miss Garrett’s gifts of the organ and 
the Lecture Hall; December the introduction of a localized magazine 
(120 copies). In 1903 (after the Balfour Education Act), the 
minister, with Miss Garrett and Messrs. Thompson and Pettitt, 
became foundation managers of the Day School—which ultimately 
was closed as the number of scholars fell below 80. There were 56 
members present (a record) on 12th October, 1904 (the minister’s 
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first resignation), and in December the long deferred affiliation with 
the big Union was agreed to. In 1905 there was an amicable dis- 
cussion on whether the minutes of the Church Committee should be 
communicated to the Church, and in 1906 another on the repetition 
of the Lord’s Prayer (a divided vote and no action). The same 
year witnessed the entire renovation of the interior of the chapel— 
new floor and ceiling and repairs to the roof. Estimated at £150, 
it is no wonder it cost £295; but it was all raised by January, 1907. 
Attendance at church meetings had now fallen to an average of 15. 


In February, 1908, Henry Cook died, and Oliver John Thomp- 
son (nephew of the original deacon) was elected secretary, an office 
which he holds to this day. In April, James Blair (a Scot, mana- 
ger of a silk mill at Glemsford), G. E. Graham (builder), Alex. 
Pettitt (Pentlow Mill), Herbert Taylor (district surveyor), and O. J. 
Thompson (saddler) were elected deacons, Wm. Bird being a life 
deacon. In April, 1910, a motion to discontinue Sankey at evening 
worship was heavily defeated, but in June it was resolved that the 
church would not provide the books. 1911 brought.a pledge of £1 
per member for the Central Fund; in 1909 there had been the 
L.M.S. million shillings appeal, and in 1910 Mr. Jones was offered 
six or even twelve months’ holiday in lieu of his (second) resigna- 
tion. In November, 1912, he was relieved of Sunday duty for 
four months, having asked relief from either that or pastoral work 
in lieu of resignation. His stipend for 1913 was £80 plus manse 
rent £25. Just before the outbreak of the first war with Germany 
he was appointed the ‘‘authorized person’’ for marriage registra- 
tion. In October of that year Mr. and Mrs. Hawker, who had 
retired from L.M.S. service in India and Samoa, were received; it 
was a loss when they removed to Sudbury in 1918. In April, 1915, 
Mr. Jones said good-bye on his removal to Hutton and Shenfield, 
and was the recipient of a purse (filled) and an umbrella (£1 16s.). 
During the “‘interregnum’’ Deacons Blair and Taylor resigned on 
removal, but the Rev. T. A. Boucher, formerly minister at Stans- 
field and then living in Cavendish, gave most useful service, and 
in 1916 an offer by T. G. Boyne, of Lowestoft, to take charge till 
the end of the war was gratefully accepted. He stayed till 1923; 
his Sunday evening addresses on subjects like The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress and The Bible were much appreciated. 


The rest of the story is soon told. Delegates to the Suffolk Union 
were to exercise their own judgment on the adoption or rejection of 
the moderatorial scheme. In July, 1924, the Rev: SypNEy MiL- 
LEDGE, who had just lost his wife, began his ministry. The second 
minute book ends in April, 1925, on the note that the church 
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couldn’t do any more for the Forward Movement fund but would 
try to augment its contribution to the Suffolk Union. 


In 1927 the organ was removed from the gallery to the area; in 
response to a circular asking minister and church to subscribe 
equally to the Union superannuation fund the answer was in the 
negative. ‘‘No action’’ was taken on the Prayer Book Revision 
Bill of 1928. The chapel deeds (or rather a new trust deed) were 
transferred to the Suffolk Union (all trustees having died); the 
Charity Commissioners sealed the transaction on 22nd February, 
1929. Morning Sunday School was discontinued in February, 1980. 
At the end of 1931 the Manse and the old manse cottages were put 
in trust with the County Union. In 1982 electric light was installed 
in the church and vestry under the expert supervision of the minis- 
ter. Apparently the old custom of appointing members to visit and 
report on candidates was dropped in 1933. There was no church 
meeting between 31st January and 18th September, 1935, but in 
the latter month the weekly Women’s Bright Hour came into being 
and has continued to this day, albeit now a fortnightly affair. In 
the following spring Mr. Ellett Page, Mr. T. Page, and Mr. E. 
Underwood were elected deacons in the room of Mr. Graham 
(deceased), Mr. Pettitt (removed), and Miss Garrett (resigned). 


In June, 1936, Mr. Milledge, whose health had not been good, 
especially in winter, retired to Devonshire, and with him his sister, 
who had not only been Treasurer since Miss Garrett resigned in 
1934, but had sometimes conducted worship and been our delegate 
to the Union. Mr. Milledge had commended Mr. F. B, HALTRIDGE 
REEVE, a retired business man and a deacon at Harpenden, as a 
possible successor, and a call was given and accepted. Mr. Reeve 
served the church till the autumn of 1942. During his ministry, 
Mr. H. J. Hawes, of Pentlow Mill, became deacon and treasurer in 
1937 (after a brief tenure of these offices by Mr. and Mrs. T. Page); 
internal decoration and external repairs were carried out. 

' 


In 1988 the hour of morning worship was deferred to 11, twelve 
new members were received, and three dozen Sankeys ordered. 
This was also the ‘‘George Savage Charity’’ year. G. S., one of 
our people, left some £12,000 for the poor of Cavendish, and as he 
made the ministers and deacons trustees it was (wishfully) thought 
that he had the chapel and its people especially in mind. In the 
end the minister and deacons asked the Charity Commissioners to 
draw up a scheme, which was sealed 13th December, 1988. It 
provided for 4 representatives (2 from County Council and 2 from 
Parish Council) and 3 co-optative trustees. Two of the latter have 
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since been the minister and the secretary. The Trust dispenses 
some £360 a year, mainly in monthly grants to ‘“‘deserving’’ aged 
parishioners. 


During the war years we underwent the usual experiences. Our 
young men and women gradually disappeared, our Lecture Hall 
was requisitioned by the military, and for a short time in 1940 a 
battalion of the Highland Light Infantry was quartered among us 
and worshipped with us. Fire and blitz precautions, the vexed 
question of afternoon or evening service, a gift of £5 for the dis- 
tressed coastal churches, the Reconstruction Fund for which we 
ultimately raised £57—-such are the themes that make up our story. 

When Mr. Reeve felt the strain insupportable and retired to 
Ipswich, the Church took counsel with the Moderator, the upshot 
of which was the settlement of the present minister and writer on 
Easter Sunday, 1943. 


Such is the story of a typical Suffolk village church. It may 
seem trivial, and of course the minutes are full of references to 
jumble sales, preachers for special services, weeks of prayer, lan- 
tern lectures, annual teas, Band of Hope, open-air services, how to 
cure the draught. The decline of the population is reflected in the 
fact that we sent 45 men to the first war, only 14 to the second. Our 
Sunday School is very small and we have few members under 40 
years of age. We live by and onthe land. But our quality cannot 
be surpassed and our hopes are the reflection of our memories and 
are based upon our faith and our love. 

ALEX. J. GRIEVE. 


Letters of Oliver Heywood 
and 
Life of Richard Heywood 


HE papers transcribed in the following pages appear here 
by the kindness of Miss Howard, of Bolton, a lineal 


descendant of Oliver Heywood, and are at present in her 
keeping. They consist of a collection of twenty-two holograph 
letters from Oliver Heywood and one from his widow to his nephew 
James Lomax, and a manuscript book in which has been copied 
an early nineteenth-century hand Oliver Heywood’s life of his 
father, Richard Heywood, and a love-letter from Oliver Heywood 
to his first wife, Elizabeth Angier. The holograph letters are some- 
what torn, but only one is in a fragmentary condition; and all but 
three bear dates, ranging from 1695 to 1702 (the widow’s letter is 
dated 1703)... The letters deal mostly with matters of business, 
rents, etc., interspersed with exhortations to piety of a conventional 
kind. Two letters are printed here in extenso, extracts from eight 
others are printed, and the dates of the remaining thirteen are 
given. These letters do not appear to have been available for use 
in R. Slate’s Whole Works of Oliver Heywood, J. Hunter’s Rise 
of the Old Dissent, exemblified in the Life of Oliver Heywood, or 
J. H. Turner’s Diaries of Oliver Heywood; but they may be com- 
pared with the diaries for the years 1695-1702, and with other 
letters of these years published by Slate. A version of Heywood’s 
life of his father appears in Slate, I. 579-586, but, in comparison 
with the MS. copy of the original in Miss Howard’s possession, it 
appears incomplete and often bowdlerized, especially in reference 
to Richard Heywood’s debts. The copyist’s evident faithfulness 
here creates confidence in the authenticity of the love-letter copied 
by the same hand. 

The genealogical table printed in Slate, I. 506-514 elucidates the 
identity and relationships of many of the persons mentioned in 
these letters. Their recipient, James Lomax, had married Esther, 
daughter of Oliver Heywood’s brother John, and lived at Little 
Lever, Lancashire. William Whitehead, mentioned in Letter 1, 
had married Oliver Heywood’s sister Esther, who died in October, 
1695, the month before the letter was written. Letter 17 provides 
the exact date of his second wife’s birth. For further information 
about Heywood, cf. A. Gordon, in Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. 
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Letters of Oliver Heywood to James Lomax, 1695-1703. Usual address: 
These for his loving Cozen James Lomax in Little Leavre, Lanc. 


1. Dear Cozen Nov. 23, 95. 

I received your large account of matters betwixt W. Whitehead and 
his sisters, and doe heartily thank you for your care about that concern, and 
am. very well satisfied that my dear sisters soul is got safely to heaven, and 
that her body was so decently and honourably interred, I gave cozen Thos 
Worsnan 20sh towards it, and shall give 50sh more in due time, but I must 
doe it gradually as I can, and could wish I had the opportunity to send it 
now and then at severall times I have given my dear sister 3! a year for 
about 9 yeares, and will doe somthing for her daughters, if I live, it may 
be as much as they demaund of their brother, but you must say nothing of 
this, I am willing to do what I am able so it be discreetly managed, I desire 
all’ my Relations may be better for and by me both in temporalls and 
spiritualls, but I cannot endure contention, W. W. mist it-in 1 taking letters 
of administration, 2 mistrusting his sisters, 3 receding from agreement, 4 
running to me to tell me storys, these and some other things were weakly 
done but I writ to him, and I hope the goods are delivered to his sisters 
before this, my dayly prayers are ascending to heaven, that all my kindred 
may be seriously religious, and may land safely in glory. Mine with my 
wives love to you, your wife with thanks for her token. 

Your lo uncle 


2. June 11, 96. A 
3... Oct. 10, 96. 

. I send my manuscript by W. W. (because he lives in Bolton near 
the Carrier) you may read it, and give it Mr. Math Pinkerton at your leisure, 
had I had time I would have transcribed it because its defective both in ink 
and matter, but you may give him this inclosed, and let him use his liberty. 


Ol Heywood 


4. Loving Cozen Oct. 17, 96. 
My two sons were over this week, and cannot come into Lanc this year, 
El goes shortly to London, John is not well, but wants his 4! from J. 
Crompton, pray tell Joshua to bring it shortly, he wants to pay his Rent at 
ponfret, and can get no money, and indeed we are all extreme scant, and 
know not which way to turn us, some of us, I beseech you to use your ut-~ 
most endeavours to get up my rents, you know whats behind since May-day, 
and then, and send it me by cozen Tho Worsnam whom I expected before 
this, tell my tenants, if they spare all now, I will be kind to them next time, 
let me know what Mary Leaver doth with W. Rothwel about the house—I 
am in a great strait, Mr. Wyke and M. Pinkerton came purposly to sollicit 
me to come to Manchester, they must have no denyall, I am glad to beg 
time for consideration but know not how to leave my beloved people, to 
whom I have stuck 46 through storms and calmes. pray for me, as I doe 
dayly for you, that you and your may be good and doe good: get the MS. 
read and give it to Mr. Pinkerton as soon as you can, I told him of it, my 
love to Cozen Peter and all my relations and friends, "This is all from 
Your loving uncle 
} Ol Hevwooc. 
32) Jatin 23,096 /'7. ; 
6. July 13, 97. 
7. Sept. 18, 97. 
. . . W. W. writes for my Book of Heart (as he calls it) I suppose he 
means Heart-treasure. I have none, and know not where they are to be 
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had, I met this week with my Heavenly-converse, the MS. I sent to M. 
Pinkerthen, printed, my poor labours increase, I am still very busy, I have 
taken no journeys this year as I was wont, to York, Nottinghamsh—Lanc— 
only one journey the other week to Ponfret, and was grievously tired, I 
question whether ever I shall see my native countrey again, tho I confesse I 
but age and unweldines; and of late a caugh and shortnes of breath. . . . 


8. Dec. 18, 97. 
9. July 22, 99. 

... give me an account of my Cozen Nath Heywood, and his wife and 
son, who lodged with us as they went to Scarborough Spaw, I expected them 
in there return, but I hear they went back another way, I ‘shall be glad to 
hear he is better, Rich Leavre gave my son fare words, but I hear nothing 
of him for money, tell him from me, if he come not he shall hear from 
me another way, I am loath to use severity, but I will not be mockt Mich- 
rent will be here shortly, and I need mony at present... . 


10. Nov. 25, 99. 
11. Dec., 1699, 

. .- I will doe any thing I can for Relations, but cannot come over te 
preach that sermon on I Cor. 15 19, but am taking some pains to write a 
discourse fair over upon that text, which I purpose to send you to be read 
by or amongst my very dear naturall Relations whom I love in the Lord, 
and doe dayly pray for you all, as I am able, my wind cuts sore, I travel 
very little, and am ready to think my time will not be long, I am the last 
of the old stock, and long to be with my choyce friends above, God grant 
you may have better hearts, doe god more service, see better days, than 

Your lo— uncle 
Ol Heywood. 
12, Jan. 13. 99/700. 
13. March 30, 700. 

. . . now when I am past the year of mans age, which was 70 in Moses 
time, I have outlived all my Relations but my father, and death is welcom, 
I am not now fit for travel, but must visit you with my pen, I hope you 
have had my MS, my soul longs for the conversion and salvation of all my 
Relations, its not civility, profession, prayers nor some sort of graces that 
will serve turn nor bring us off at the great day, Christ must plead for us, 
or we are undone god almighty blesse you, and make you a blessing, mine 
and my wives dear respects to you and my dear neece, ends this, from 

Your loving uncle 
Ol Heywood. 
14. Apr. 27, 700. 
15. July 6, 700. 
16. June 6, 1701. 
17. Sept. 13, 1701. 

... I did resolve to write to you this day to give you intelligence how 
it is with my wife, I blesse god she is mending, but slowly, being ancient 
69 on tuesday next and of a weak constitution, her feaver hang’d long on 
her, her stomack begins to come, and I hope strength, tho slowly. ... I 
blesse god I am in tollerable health, onely very short-winded, yet keep close 
to my study and preaching, and god doth help me. . 

18. Nov. 29, 1701. 

. . . Ah cozen what prayres and teares have been poured out under 
that roof where you live, let there not be a failing or falling short its not 
enough to be religious before others, but in the sight of the alseeing god. 
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injoying god in a corner is the life of Religion, I have some few Books of 
Christs intercession which John Whitworth of Leeds printed I would send 
you one if I knew how, much of my heart was in it, I am sure tis the life 
of our prayers and dutys, I am worse and worse in my short-windednesse, 
and yet have ease and can study and preach... 


19. April 25, 1702. 
20. Julye, 1703. From Abigail Heywood. 
21. (Date torn away). 
22. (Date torn away). 
Dear Cozen 

I received your letter last saturday and [the] joyfull news of 1 your 
wives recovery, 2 her great deliverance in child-bearing, 3 of another of my 
name come into the old station, 4 of my Cozen N. Heywoods being better, 
blessed, blessed be our covenant-keeping prayer-hearing god: O for hearts 
affected with these mercys, but much more with the god of our mercys, 
who must be our exceeding joy, psal 43 4—its fit we take delight in god, 
who never failes, but Relations may and will fail: heart-thankfulnes and 
life-fruitfulnes are the life of gratitude? god fills and he emptys nothing 
such an Enemy to us as sin, nothing will help so much as grace, grace will 
assist grace received a Christians life is a life of dependance, the emptier we 
feel ourselves the fuller we are, sense of weaknes is our best strength: keep 
near to god and god will be near to you, be in secret with him and god will 
appear openly for you... . 
23. (Fragment.) (Date torn off.) 
Copy of letter written by Oliver Heywood to Elizabeth Angier (no date, but 

1655 probably). 
Endeared Sweetheart 

For such a privileged title God’s good providence, friends consent, and 
my mutual love admits of. When I was last with you there fell into my 
bosom such a spark of love that nothing will quench it but yourself. The 
nature of this love is, I hope sincere; the measure of it great; and as far as 
I know my own heart, it is right and genuine. The very bare probability 
of success ravished my heart with joy, & made me wrest those words of 
Elizabeth upon the sight of Mary, that these things are too good to prove 
true. But since the finger of God hath carried it on in a slow pace, thro’ 
dark and dubious interruptions, and hath set this matter in a full and legal 
light, my heart was much affected with it, chiefly for the great regard I 
have for a praying family, whose tears in God’s bottle and prayers in God’s 
book are the best inheritance in the world to a surviving posterity. I have 
already found the advantage of it which I would not change for all the 
gold in the Indies; and I hope the Lord has given you in part your father’s 
spirit, and has made you all glorious within: he has beautified your body; 
very pleasant are you to me. You are in my heart to live and die in wait- 
ing on you. I extremely please myself in loving you, and I like my affec- 
tions the better because they tell me they are only placed upon you: but 
here I stop lest I should be suspected of flattery. It is indeed contrary ‘to 
_ my natural inclination, but more to my grave calling, as I am a minister of 
the gospel to speak beyond the truth. I rather beg pardon for my pur- 
posed plainness, but sweet Mrs. Betty, as I have given my heart to you, 
you ought in return to give me yours, and you cannot in equity deny it me. 
I have been very urgent at the throne of Grace, and that which is won by 
prayer may be worn by praise: but I fear now I shall tire your patience and 
beg leave to conclude, who am by a thousand links and chains of pure 
affections Your devoted servant till death 

Oliver Heywood. 


Life of Richard Heywood 


by 
OLIVER HEYWOOD 
WRITTEN IN 1695 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF MY DEAR AND HONOURED 
FATHER, RICHARD HEYWOOD, OF LITTLE LEVER, IN BOLTON 
PARISH, LANCASHIRE 

Richard Heywood, my dear father, was born, as I suppose (for 
the Register at Bolton was lost in the late war), about the year 
1596. He was brought up in the ordinary way of weaving fustians, 
the great trade of that country, though his father was a carpenter. 
In process of time God sent a godly minister (marginal note: Mr. 
Hubburt!) to Cockey Chapel, about a mile from his house, by 
whose preaching many were convinced and converted. It pleased 
the Lord to awaken the heart of this Richard Heywood when he 
was about 19 years of age, so that ever after that he associated 
himself with God’s people, promoted days of fasting and prayer, 
conference, and other Christian exercises. In my childhood I can 
remember many days of the nature; the apparitor? searching them 
out, one was appointed in the entry to deaden the noise of such as 
were praying in the parlour. 

He married Alice Critchlaw of Longworth in Bolton parish, in 
A.D. 1615, he being 19 years of age, and she 21. Mr. Alexander 
Horrocks? preached the nuptial sermon. They had 9 children, 
John, Hannah, Mary, John, Esther, Oliver, Alice, Nathaniel, and 
Josiah. God, that intended to build them high, laid their founda- 
tion low, by taking from them their first born son, John, when he 
was about a year old, and afterwards bringing them into debt and 
danger by my father’s answering another man’s debt, so that he 
was often forced to skulk into holes and to flee. He removed (one 
year) from his house to the Walk-Mill*+ at Water-side for secrecy 
but it was a sad afflictive year, partly through poverty, partly 
through debt and danger, and partly through want of godly 
society. They fared barely, worked hard, and were often put to 


7 cf. R. Halley, Lancashire: its Puritanism and Nonconformity (1872 edn.), 
ile 
2 apparitor: officer of court, civil or ecclesiastical (N.E.D.). 
3 cf. R. Halley, index, s.v. 
4 walk-mill: fulling-mill (N.Z.D.). 
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their shifts: but God had mercy on them, made his father kind to 
them, and raised them up many other friends beyond expectation. 
At last (about the year wherein I was born) the Lord was pleased 
to extricate them out of troubles, and, my father being careful, 
began to make fustians (on his own account) which was then a 
gainful trade. By trading to London God graciously blessed him 
in matters of the world so that he grew to a considerable estate, 
and things succeeded comfortably far beyond expectation. It is 
very strange to consider how God increased him in the world, even 
whilst his family was increasing, so that he bought much land, gave 
3 portions to his daughters, sunk coalpits, built houses, and main- 
tained two sons in London, and two at the university. I must con- 
fess it is matter of great admiration to me to consider what an 
estate God gave my father, that he might accomplish works for the 
education of his children, and for training up my good brother and 
me at the university for doing God service in his Church, and, 
when he had done that work for which he gave it him, took it quite 
from him again. 

His entanglements and troubles in the world returned again upon 
him in his old age after this manner. Whilst our dear mother was 
living, my father saw that the fustian trade failed, and he having 
a Walkmill in his hands, began to have an itching to be dealing in 
woolen-cloth, which was an employment wherein he had not been 
versed. So he came to Rochdale every monday, bought cloth, got 
it mill-drest, and sold it at London. He often told me he knew how 
he bought and how he sold, and was confident he got aboundanceé 
of money; and yet he also saw it went faster than it came: he saw 
it, but could not tell how to help it. As for himself, he hath always 
been exceedingly sparing, provident, and forecasting enough for his 
calling; yet he was unawares cast into £1,200 debt, which I confess 
is the strangest thing imaginable, and hath been the wonder of 
many: but I shall give my conjectures upon sufficient grounds, 
from what I have observed, though at a distance and a stranger to 
his trading. 1. He went up to London and employed there a kins- 
man called Adam Crompton, whom, having no subsistence, my 
father to do him a kindness, employed as his factor. He traded for 
him many years, but spent wastefully of my father’s money, made 
bad debts, unprofitable bargains, neglected payments, yea, as hath 
. been since found out, ordered Bills to be paid twice over and so, 
like a wicked steward, did wilfully waste his master’s goods. 2. My 
eldest brother, John, after my mother’s death, kept house in the 
country and traded on my father’s account, his ‘wife was very ex- 
pensive in her housekeeping, and he was too kindhearted (as they 
call it) abroad; and my brother Josiah was too prodigal, and cost 
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my father a great deal known and unknown. Besides all this my 
brother John would needs build a stately barn of stone. 3. My 
father was grown ancient and not so capable of trading as formerly. 
He often forgot himself and his business, and thereby was injured, 
for not being able to follow it himself, others were employed who 
proved not so faithful as they should have been. 4. I look princi- 
pally at the hand of God in it, which is to be principally owned in 
this affair, partly for probation and partly for punishment, and 
God is righteous in both. As Job said to his sons, 1 may say of 
my dear father and his family: It may be we have sinned and 
offended God in our hearts! Possibly my dear and honoured father 
sinned in changing his calling from a too eager pursuit of the 
world, in unfaithful dealing, in pleasing himself with hopes of 
riches, or imagining a kind of contentment in worldly enjoyments. 
However this I observe in him and others, that when God sees 
persons have needful work for him with estates, he is pleased to 
lead them to them; but when men aim at the gratifying a covetous 
design, if God mean them good, he crosseth them therein. 

My dear father hath been battered with anxious thoughts in this 
perplexing state for many years. His captivity hath run parallel 
with ministers. God commenced a suit against him in the year 
1662, the same year in which ministers were turned out of their 
public employment by the act of uniformity, and there seems to be 
a proportion, though not in the causes yet in the nature of our 
sufferings, wherein my father hath two sons who have borne their 
share in this difficult concern. Men have prosecuted him, and they 
have also prosecuted us. We have been shut out of public employ- 
ment in God’s house, and he hath been excluded the enjoyment of 
public ordinances. It hath fallen heavily upon our estates, and his 
substance hath been swept away. He hath been twice a prisoner, 
and so have many of us. He had fled from his house for fear of 
arrests, and we have many times been put to fear and to flight. 
He hath been loaded with reproaches (as is usual in his case) and we 
have been exceedingly filled with contempt, scorn, and slander, as 
the only seditious, factious, rebellious spirits in the land. His 
trouble hath taken him off from his calling and hath great influence 
upon many others, not only relations that have deeply shared with 
him, but his work-people also that depended on him; the same may 
be said of ministers, many have fallen by our fall, and many souls 
in danger of perishing by our being turned out of the Lord’s work. 
As we have run parallel in sufferings, so I hope in behaviour, using 
God’s appointed means for deliverance. He has had many days of 
fasting and prayer, wherein I have discerned some workings of 
humiliation, self-condemning confessions, a readiness to justify God, 
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and a willingness to part with all he hath to satisfy creditors. In- 
deed he hath parted with all he can part with, and God hath not 
been wanting in his gracious providences towards him as well as 
to us in our afflictions. I must confess it is matter of admiration to 
me to consider how strangely he hath been secured out of prison in 
many eminent dangers, and had a way of escape found out in 
many desperate cases beyond the power of man to help him, yet 
God hath brought him off. May 30. 1675 was the first time he 
appeared at Church or chapel in his neighbourhood for several 
years. In the greatest straights he met with he had a contented 
mind, his conscience did not upbraid him with unfaithful dealing, 
but he justified God, humbled his Soul for sin, and sought peace 
and reconciliation with God. His creditors had patience with him 
till he could dispose of his lands, he made cordial use of all diligent 
endeavours to extricate himself out of this labyrinth, and the 
matter was brought about to great satisfaction. 


This good old man had various afflictions and difficulties to en- 
counter, besides what befel him in his younger days, one of which 
was very peculiar, and scarcely admits a parallel. The case was 
this: A.D. 1647, or thereabouts, the Presbyterian government was 
established in Lancashire, every congregation had its eldership, 
several congregations had their classis, and these maintained inter- 
course by a provincial assembly for all the country, which was 
usually held at Preston, to which appeals were made, and they 
determined differences. At Bolton, where my father had joined in 
communion, there were two ministers, Mr. John Harpur, and Mr. 
Richard Goodwin’, with whom were joined twelve elders chosen 
out of the parish. These sat with the ministers, carried them votes, 
enquired into the conversation of their neighbours, sat usually with 
the ministers when they examined communicants, and though the 
ministers only examined, yet the elders approved or disapproved. 
These together made an order, that every communicant as often as 
he was to partake of the Lord’s supper should come to some of the 
ruling elders of the friday before, and demand and receive a certain 
ticket, which he was to deliver in to the elders immediately before 
partaking that ordinance. This ticket was of lead with a stamp 
upon it, and design of it was, that they might know that none in- 
truded themselves but such as were first admitted. The elders went 
through the congregation and took the tickets from the people, and 
they had to fetch them again by the next opportunity, which was 
every month. But this became the occasion of great dissention in 
the Congregation, for several conscientious christians stumbled at it 


5 cf. R. Halley, index, s.vv. 
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and refused to come for Tickets, yet ventured to sit down, so that 
when the elders came they had no tickets to give in; whether these 
passed unnoticed I am not certain. My father was one of these 
ticketless persons, and because they judged him to be the ringleader 
of this faction of schismatics, they singled him out and summoned 
him to appear before the eldership. They required his reasons for 
non-compliance, which he then, and afterwards, gave in against 
that practice, such as the following:—1. Because there is neither 
precept nor example in scripture for any such practice, therefore it 
is not a divine institution but of human invention, and if allowed 
would cross the nonconformist principles, and re-establish popish 
and prelatical ceremonies. 2. No other church in Lancashire, Lon- 
don, or England have invented or used this rite, though they are as 
careful of order as this church; and innovations are dangerous. 
3. Because it was cumbersome to the communicants, for the poor 
must leave their callings to attend the elders, and perhaps not find 
them at home, 4. It was an uncertain means to attain the end, as 
experience testified. 5. The practice might degenerate to worse 
consequences and greater inconveniences than could be foreseen. 
6. It already did, and might hereafter, prove a snare to some per- 
sons, as if their getting a ticket was a sufficient qualification. 
7. Other and more profitable means might be made to distinguish 
communicants, and time might be better spent both by ministers, 
elders, and people in endeavouring to prepare themselves and 
others for a due participation of the sacred ordinance. 

These, and such like reasons he exhibited in writing to the presby- 
tery at Bolton; but they did not satisfy them, and what they said 
did not satisfy him. They sent several times for him; he went, 
many disputes they had on this occasion, for they had nothing else 
to lay to his charge. At last they admonished him, and when they 
saw him still resolute that he would not revoke his error, they 
suspended him from the Lord’s supper for contempt, as they con- 
strued it, because he could not in conscience comply. They said 
he laughed them to scorn; but he, having naturally a smiling coun- 
tenance, might possibly smile in his discourses with them. His 
dear tender-spirited wife would have had him yield to them for 
peace sake, but he durst not in point of conscience. Others, though 
they approved of what he did and encouraged him, did not much 
appear, but held off out of policy or cowardice, so that he was left 
alone to struggle with them, which he did manfully. R.H. being 
in this great strait, shut out from the communion of God’s people, 
knew not what to do. He first applied himself to God, appealing 
to him for the righteousness of his cause, confessing his sin, begging 
pardon, getting his heart nearer to God, and seeking counsel in this 
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arduous case. He consulted christian friends, and, at last, resolved 
to make his appeal to the classical presbytery of ministers and elders 
meeting at Bury. There the matter was debated a considerable 
time, and though the classis was dissatisfied with the eldership of 
Bolton, yet they were loth to censure them, only desired they would 
pass it by and admit him to the Lord’s supper again. But they 
trifled about it and did nothing so he made his appeal from the 
classical presbytery at Bury to the provincial assembly at Preston. 
When the business had been stated and debated there, they made 
an order that the congregational eldership at Bolton should revoke 
the sentence of suspension publickly, and admit him again into 
fellowship, exhorting both sides to mutual accommodation; and, as 
I remember, about this time the occasion of this contention was 
laid aside. When this order came to the ministers and elders at 
Bolton, they somewhat stickled at his restoration without submis- 
sion. However, they were bound to obey the order of the provin- 
cial assembly, and at length framed a paper which was read in the 
Church, but gave some hints therein as though he had submitted, 
which he did not; so it was not all satisfactory, and I think he never 
joined with them in the Lord’s supper afterwards, but was enter- 
tained at Cockey chapel, a mile nearer him than Bolton, and at all 
other places about, and maintained private communion in days of 
fasting and prayer, in Bolton parish and elsewhere. This is a true 
and short account of that unhappy difference. Behold how great 
a flame a little spark may kindle! I wrote many papers for him 
in 1648, as replies to the eldership at Bolton, and some appeals 
which I have now forgotten. This controversy continued some 
years, occasioned many animosities amongst good people, and 
opened the mouths of haters of religion, that for such a trifling 
business so good a man was cast out. It divided the whole society 
into parties, and greatly affected the heart of his good wife, who 
was all for love and submission; but he insisted upon his integrity, 
and often alledged Job, 27.2.6. It was indeed a great affliction 
to his spirit, which he bore with invincible courage, and managed 
with great wisdom and sobriety. Few would have been found so 
capable of defending christian liberty at the same rate. Whether it 
was well done in them to impose, or in him to oppose, I leave; he 
and they are gone to appear before the impartial judge. It is very 
rare but in such controversy both sides may miss it in the manner 
of managing: I hope God hath pardoned, accepted, and saved the 
souls of the good. 

It were endless to relate all the troubles R.H. went through, the 
remarkable deliverances he had in his 14 years of his troublesome 
captivity, from 1662 to 1676. But God put an end to his debts 
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and dangers several years before he died, so that he lived quietly 
and comfortably with his second wife, Margaret Breerton. He was 
a man of excellent natural parts, large capacity, tenacious memory, 
and of a plodding head, always contriving something. He built a 
paper-mill a little before he fell into debt the last time, which cost 
him £200 which he designed for his second wife; but it came to 
nought. He dug up ground in many places to get Coals; but never 
got anything by it. It was observed that as God prospered him 
exceedingly in the middle of his days, in every thing; so towards 
the latter part of his life God frustrated and crossed him in all that 
he undertook; doubtless it was to take him off the world, and to 
prepare him for Heaven. He was of a strong, vigorous, and 
healthful constitution, naturally very cheerful, and of an affable, 
sociable, and loving temper. About two years before he died, when 
he was 79 years of age, he look a journey to London as witness for 
one Richard Watts in a trial for £4 or £500. Most of his relations 
knew nothing of his journey till he sent a letter signifying he was 
well, and kindly entertained by his cousin Mr. Nath. Hilton, whom 
he had employed as a factor, and was grown very rich. 


When my very dear and honoured father went to Cambridge 
with me at first, O what care did he express for my good! What 
prayers did he put up for me! What serious advice did he give me, 
viva voce, and after he had placed me in the best manner he could, 
by the advice of Dr. Hill, when he left me gave me these (written) 
instructions. see a copy’. 


‘ 

He had not those strong religious affections as some christians, 
but was sober, solid, and well fixed in the principles and practices 
of religion; very judicious in his answers to questions at stated 
conferences, and in discourse with ministers and christian friends. 
Many days of prayer I have known him keep with God’s people, 
yea, I remember a whole night in which he, Dr. Bradshaw8, and 
several excellent men, were engaged all night in prayer, om account 
of King Charles demanding the five members of the House of 
Commons. It was such a night as I was never present at in all my 
life; the case and work were extraordinary. Bolton parish con- 
sidered R.H. as a man of some judgment, capacity, and interest, 
when in the year 1644, on the death of Mr Gregge® vicar of Bolton, 
the parishioners sent him into the low countries with a message to 


6 Thomas Hill, Master of Trinity: cf. D.N.B., s.v. 

7 This copy has not been transcribed in the MS. book. 

8 Perhaps Peter Bradshaw (cf. Hunter, 98; Halley, 263); for a fuller 
account, cf. Hunter, 33. 

9 cf. Hunter, 29, n.f{. 
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Mr Robt. Park!9, formerly vicar of Bolton and then preached to 
the English congregation at Rotterdam. He went, visited Amster- 
dam and other places in Holland, dispatched his business effectu- 
ally, and had a promise from Mr Park that he would come in con- 
venient time. He came within a year and settled at Bolton, till 
ejected in 1662, and lived there till he died. At my father’s land- 
ing at Hull, he heard the astonishing tidings of Prince Rupert’s 
taking Bolton, killing man, woman, and child, as represented to 
him, when he came by Hessah-moor!!, after the battle there, he 
beheld a most lamentable spectacle of multitudes slain and plun- 
dered, the saddest object that ever his eyes beheld, which he often 
mentioned. | When abroad his practise was to hear the best 
preachers. He travelled to London once or twice a year, and con- 
stantly heard old Mr Edmund Calamy!? at Aldermanbury, Mr Thos 
Case, and such like. When at London, he furnished himself with 
the best books, the most plain, practical and experimental treatises 
in Divinity, such as Calvin, Luther, Perkins, Preston, and Sibbs, 
in which he took much pleasure in reading. When Prince Rupert’s 
forces took Bolton and ravaged all the country over, my sisters had 
the books conveyed away into a coal-pit house under piles of wood: 
but they found them, carried them away, and, it is said, burnt 
them on Cockey-moor. 


R.H. had enjoyed a great measure of health most of his days, 
but when he was at any time ill, he was very ill and made account 
he must die. He had been at Liverpool the winter before his death 
on a special occasion. He had often said he would go to his two 
sons, and continue a month with each; but kept putting it off. His 
son Nathaniel came over to him at the time called Christmas, 
stayed a fortnight in the neighbourhood, and lodged several nights 
with him; he conversed familiarly with him, preached in his house 
on Lord’s day, and remained longer with him than he had done 
above twenty years, and was much affected with his company. 
About this time, he got several ministers to spend the Lord’s day 
in his house, in preaching and prayer. The Lord's day before he 
died, Mr. Aspinal!3 preached; he prayed and discoursed with him 
that day and the monday morning, and had good satisfaction from 
him. Several months before his death he was much affected with 
the sense of God’s great goodness to him, and in his prayers was 


10 cf, D.N.B.; Calamy Revised,.ed. A. G. Matthews, s.v. 

ae aaa in Slate’s version; for the sack of Bolton, cf. Halley, 
12 iv Edm. Calamy, for whom and Thos. Case, cf. D.N.B.; C.R., s.vv. 
13 probably William Aspinwall, for whom cf. D.N.B.; C.R., s.v. 
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greatly drawn out in thankfulness to God. He appointed several 
days of solemn thanksgiving, at which he desired the help of 
christian friends and neighbours, and was much enlarged on those 
days. A good man told me, that the last day he was with him on 
that occasion, he praised God with so much affection and so many 
tears, as much affected his heart and others that joined with him. 
He blessed God for his soul mercies, which were many and singular, 
and for the late signal appearance of providence in extricating him 
out of his entanglements, so that he could go in peace and safety. 


I came to him, Feb. 22, 1676/7, and found my dear and 
honoured father sick in bed. I was much surprised with fear, and 
suspected, as it proved, that he was sick unto death. He had been 
abroad on the monday, and thought he had got some cold. I 
visited him on the thursday. He had a bad cough, and told me he 
was extremely weak, and that however God would deal with him, 
he was never in such a condition before, and was waiting God’s 
pleasure. I asked him, how it was with him as to the state of his 
soul? He cheerfully answered in these words: IJ¢ is now threescore 
and two years since God shewed me my woful state by nature, and 
helped me to lay hold on Christ; and though I have had many 
fatlings in the course of my life, yet I hope I can say, I never took 
my leave of Jesus Christ. These words, so sensibly spoken, did 
greatly melt my heart. We had further discourse about soul con- 
cerns. He complained he had frequently gone to private days of 
fasting and prayer, but had carried a hard, stupid, and distracted 
heart, notwithstanding fair pretences: that of late God had much 
withdrawn himself from him in secret addresses, which much 
troubled him: “in my family’’, said he, ‘“‘and with others, God 
doth in some measure assist me, but I find not his presence by my- 
self as I desire; and I have been guilty of many sins, but I will 
cleave to my Lord Jesus and lie at his feet, and let him do with me 
as seemeth good’’. 


We discoursed also on some worldly things. He told me he 
_ had lately been searching the writings of the house and land where- 
in he lived, and found himself utterly mistaken, for he had made full 
account it had been entailed upon the heirs male, and then it would 
have descended to me, for his eldest son John was dead, and his 
grandson Richard and his great grandson John Heywood were also 
dead, so that there were no heirs male left: but there were two 
daughters, Esther and Mary, both married. I told him I did not 
see any reason why females might not heir land, and I was glad it 
fell to them, but if it had fallen to me I should have given them the 
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worth of it. I put him into God’s hands by prayer, and he slept 
much, yet in the morning I perceived his strength was much abated, 
and that his memory failed him, repeating often the same things. 
I told him I was obliged to leave him. God did more than ordin- 
arily assist me in prayer, and in expounding part of Job 33. My 
sisters, Esther and Alice, and several other friends and relations 
were present. There was a solemn parting and a flood of tears. 
Seldom hath my heart been in such a frame, reflecting on his more 
than ordinary care of me and prayers for me, when I could not or 
did not pray for myself. With much ado I parted from him about 
2 (or 3) o’clock in the afternoon, Feb. 23. Lodged at Rochdale 
that night, preached at home on Lord’s day, at Warley on tuesday, 
at Idle on wednesday, and, immediately after my return home on 
thursday night, a messenger came to acquaint me with his death 
that morning, March 1, 1676/7. On Friday I went back with the 
messenger. They told me how he died, just as he had foretold, for 
he had often said, he thought he should die without much sickness 
or pain, as it proved. .He slept quietly most of the night before, 
and about break of day called for something to wet his mouth, 
which while his wife was fetching, he opened his mouth twice as if 
yawning, and breathed his last, without noise, groan, or the least 
struggling. On saturday, his funeral was solemnized at Bolton, 
according to the decent custom of the country. His son Nathaniel 
met us there from Ormskirk. Mr Tilsley!+, who kept his station at 
Dean church, preached the funeral sermon in Bolton church, from 
2 Tim. 1. 12, ‘“‘I know in whom’’, &c. These words, a dear sister 
of mine observed, our good father had frequently repeated, and 
recommended them to him as the subject of his discourse. Mr 
Tilsley very cheerfully complied, and resolved to give us his trouble 
out of dear respect, as he said, to the good old man that was gone, 
and to us hissons. The day after, being Lord’s day, I preached at 
Cockey chaped on Rev. 10. 6, ‘‘There shall be time no longer’’. 
O that it would please God to bring in some soul of our relations to 
fill up this vacancy, to do our dear Lord some acceptable service! 


R.H. passed through a variety of conditions and dispensations 
with such equanimity of spirit as I have seldom known, not being 
lifted up in prosperity beyond what was meet, nor too much cast 
down in adversity. He bore all his troubles with an invincible 
courage, for God wonderfully upheld him, and I doubt not sancti- 
' fied his troubles for the bettering of his heart; he had a good report 
of all men and of the truth itself. He lies buried in the middle of 


‘4 For John Tilsley, cf. D.N.B.; C.R., s.v. 
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Bolton churchyard, with a handsome gravestone laid on him, hav- 
ing a Woolpack graven on it, and this inscription: 
Here lyeth the Body of 
RICHARD HEYWOOD, 
of Little Lever, 
Who had followed the Lord 64 years!5 
fell asleep March 1, 1677, in the 81 Year of his Age. 
There the weary be at rest. 


Reviews 


THE NOTEBOOK OF JOHN PENRY. Edited by ALBERT PzEL for the 
Royal Historical Society. 

The Attorney-General at the time of Penry’s trial in 1593 was Thos. 
Egerton, Ist Baron Ellesmere. The Ellesmere MSS. were purchased by the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California. There our indefatigable 
Editor found, amongst other germane material, this little book which Penry 
himself said he had “written these two or three years past” partly in Scot- 
land, partly in England. It was on extracts from it that the indictment 
against him was drawn up. Dr. Peel was enabled to secure a photostat of 
At. \ 
Then the task of deciphering it began. It may fairly be said of the 
Notebook that it resembles the description of the earth given in Gen. 12 tohu 
vabohu, which has been happily rendered ‘higgledy piggledy’. All sorts of 
subjects in utter disorder—notes on passages of Scripture and on theology, 
the true church and ministry, personal entries and letters, defence of the 
Separatists, charges against prelates, logical definitions, and petitions galore 
to Burghley, Essex and the Council. Three different hands often far from 
legible; sentences in Welsh and a Welsh word in Greek letters; inconsistent 
spelling. With meticulous care, indomitable perseverance, and his usual 
mastery Dr. Peel has interpreted and arranged these chaotic jottings and 
given us an ordered presentation of a truly human document. Some idea 
of his labours may be gathered from the photostat leaves inserted between 
pages 52 and 53. 

One may find the petitions somewhat wearisome by reason of repetition 
and may marvel (albeit with admiration) at the writer’s outspokenness— 
both to the Council, the Queen, and his own children, but out of it all and 
especially from the more personal items emerges the true martyr stuff and 
a figure as winsome as he was undaunted. 

Our debt to Dr. Peel is much enhanced by his Introduction, where a 
succinct life of Penry (by correction of former inaccuracies and the use of 
newly discovered data) gives us the best biography we possess, and handles 
anew the hoary and baffling enigma of the Marprelate Tracts. I could wish 
for definite evidence that Penry himself did some evangelistic work in his 
native land, and I have wondered whether Presbyterian records in Scotland 
have been dredged for references to him. 

The Royal Historical Society has honoured itself and our society in 
producing this book, and we are grateful to it and to its resurrectionist. It 
is a happy prelude to the long awaited corpus of our Congregational Fathers. 

ALEx. J. GRIEVE. 


15 Slate adds here: “in Christian Profession and Practice, through various 
Conditions, At last”. 


The Bedford Missionary Training College 


and its connection with the London Missionary Society 


HE Bedford Missionary Training College belongs to the later 
period of the Nonconformist Academies, which had a wide- 
spread and revolutionary influence on the course of English 
education. In the days when Nonconformists were not admitted to 
the Universities, those who realized the value of education were 
forced to set up their own independent institutions. These took the 
form both of grammar schools and of training colleges, especially 
for the training of the ministry and those going out to the mission 
field. The Academy at Newport Pagnell under the famous William 
Bull, friend of the poet Cowper, was one of the latter, and Samuel 
Greatheed, who was on the staff of the Academy and afterwards 
became pastor of the Independent chapel at Woburn, Beds., was 
one of the original founders of the London Missionary Society. 

At the beginning the founders of the Society were not all equally 
concerned about the importance of preliminary training for those 
going out to the mission field. But the disastrous experiences of the 
earliest missionaries proved the need for it conclusively. As the 
result of a decision of the Society to support an educational institu- 
tion for the training of missionaries, David Bogue set up his - 
Academy at Gosport in 1800. At that time there were still some 
_ who, to quote the words of Dr. Bennett, sincerely thought that ‘‘the 
best education for missionaries was none at all’’; but thenceforward 
some form of missionary training became the settled policy of the 
Society, and many of the ablest of the early missionaries in the 
Society’s service were trained under Dr. Bogue at the Gosport 
Academy. 

In later days the Society appears to have followed various 
methods, at times supporting institutions of its own, but gradually 
tending to use the educational] facilities of the best theological col- 
leges available. The college at Bedford appears to have occupied 
a position midway between these two categories—that is, it would 
seem to have been a private venture having as its main purpose 
the supplying of the needs of the training of ministers and mis- 
sionaries in the period immediately preceding the establishment of 
the recognized theological colleges. 

The Bedford College was established in 1840 by Rev. John 
Jukes, minister of Bunyan Meeting, and Rev. William Alliott, 
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of Howard Congregational Church, who carried on the work as a 
joint enterprise for some twenty-five years in the Howard Manse in 
St. Peter’s Street. Unfortunately there are no records available of 
the history of this interesting educational venture beyond certain 
lists of names of men who were trained at the college. It appears 
from a list which was supplied by Rev. Thomas Bryson to Rev. 
V. A. Barradale in 1925 that there were some hundred names in 
all, of whom between fifty and sixty subsequently went out to the 
mission field. Amongst them are the names of men who rendered 
distinguished service to the Society, such as Alfred Corbold, 
Griffith John, Samuel Macfarlane, W. G. Lawes and his brother 
F. E. Lawes, W. E. Cousins, James Sadler, Thomas Bryson and 
Evan Bryant. 


John Jukes was minister of Bunyan Meeting from 1840 to 1866, 
and William Alliott was at Howard Church from 1832 to 1867. 
The earliest names on the list appear to have been trained for the 
home ministry, the first missionary name being that of Alfred 
Corbold, who entered the college in 1849, and the last that is 
definitely dated that of Evan Bryant in 1865. The young men 
lodged in the town and came to the Manse for classes and tutorial 
work. In a number of instances they married young women of the 
local congregations, thus establishing a family connection with the 
two Churches. In some cases their wives and families came to Bed- 
ford later, either on furlough or to settle there in retirement. An 
old portrait in Bunyan Meeting Vestry shows a group of students 
(some wearing beards!) with F. E. Lawes in the centre. 


Two of the students, Griffith John (1854) and William Jones 
(1857), came from Brecon College to Bedford for the completion 
of their training. J.C. Dick trained at Edinburgh Theological Hall 
and Airedale College before proceeding to Bedford, but unfortu- 
nately his career was cut short, for he died on his way out to India. 
John Lowe (1861) studied medicine at Edinburgh before coming to 
Bedford. A number of names are shown in the Society’s Register 
as having proceeded from Bedford to Highgate College, especially 
from about the year 1860 onwards. The order of the names ‘‘Bed- 
ford and Highgate’ (rather than ‘‘Brecon and Bedford’’, as in 
earlier years) suggests that the college at Bedford eventually came 
to be looked upon as providing a course of preliminary rather than 
advanced study, the students proceeding elsewhere to complete 
their training. 

The college seems to have come to an end with the close of John 
Jukes’ pastorate in 1866, the remaining students transferring to a 
similar private Academy established by Rev. John Frost at 
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Cotton End in the neighbourhood of Bedford. When Rev. John 
(afterwards Dr.) Brown undertook the pastorate of Bunyan Meeting 
he did not continue this part of the work of his predecessor—pos- 
sibly because of the establishment by that time of recognized 
theological colleges. 


The following extract from a letter written to Rev. C. Bernard 
Cockett, a former Minister of Bunyan Meeting, from Miss Gertrude 
Watson of Hull, and dated 2ist April, 1929, gives a glimpse into 
the life of the College from an old man’s memories. Her father was 
Rev. W. J. Watson, who married Sarah Jane Whitmee, a Church 
member of Bunyan Meeting, and who served the Society in the 
South Seas from 1866 to 1870:— 


You wrote, I find, a letter to my father a few weeks ago, 
asking for a few particulars regarding some of the events of 
his studies at Bedford. I am sorry to say that his memory is 
uncertain regarding some things, but I do know that his year 
and a half at Bedford was a very happy time. He was under 
Rev. Jukes and Rev. W. Alliott, and he frequently refers to 
them. He went from there to Cheshunt College and Thame. 
He mentions Rev. Joseph King, whom he had a high regard 
for, Rev. Bryant, Bryson, and I am not quite sure, Rev. 
Savile, late of Rye. My mother’s father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Whitmee entertained the students every Sunday 
for tea. (This went on for three generations). The students in - 
those days had to walk long distances to the villages, Stagsden, 
Elstow, Bromham, I believe Old Warden, and other places. 
No bus or carriage for them then. Later on a conveyance 
took the preachers over from Bedford during Mr. Arthur 
Whitmee’s tenure of Bunyan Farm (Stagsden). I know the 
students tramped long miles and I know in my father’s case 
it was a joy. I know Griffith John was a frequent visitor 
at my grandmother’s farm and the family adored him!. 


The appended list of names of missionaries trained at the Bed- 

_ ford Missionary Training College is compiled from three sources : — 

(1) A list supplied by Miss E. F. Anthony of Bedford. 

(2) A list given by Rev. Thomas Bryson to Rev. V. A. Barradale 
in 1925. 


(8) The London Missionary Society’s Register?. 


1 Quoted by kind permission. 

2Rev. Harold Thomas of the L.M.S. has given vitanbig help in this 
connection. 

[The College “Highgate” so frequently mentioned arouses doubts in the 
mind. Should it not be Highbury? The list as transcribed from the 
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The date after each name indicates the date of admission to the 
college. 

CorBOLD, ALFRED. 1847. m. Betsy Church Everett, Ch. mem. Bunyan 
Mtg. and daughter of a deacon; the first marriage celebrated in the 
present building. Ordained 1850, was appointed Gujerat, N.W. India, 
later to Madras. Ret. through ill-health 1875. d. 1877. Mrs. Corbold, 
who was blind for some 20 years, and family resided in Bedford where 
she died in 1917 aged 87. 

GarDNER, WILLIAM JAMES. 1848. m. Alice Scrivener of Bedford, Ch. 
mem. Bunyan Mtg. Went to Kingston, Jamaica 1849, at end of L.M.S. 
connection with Jamaica. d. 1874, 

INcRaM, Henry Brown. 1852. Brunswick, Berbice River 1853. ret. 1857. 

Joun, GrirritH, D.D. 1854. Studied at Brecon and Bedford. Hankow, 
China 1855-1912. This celebrated missionary laboured for 57 years in 
Hankow and his memory is enshrined in the Griffith John College 
with its Theological Seminary. Of his connection with Bedford 
Griffith John said: “I made a host of friends in Bedford. ‘Though 
fresh from Wales, I felt quite at home in the midst of my new sur- 
roundings. My missionary fellow-students were Dennis, Lea, and 
Duthie. We became fast friends and spent much time together. .. . ” 
It was while at Bedford that Griffith John, who originally wished to go 
to Madagascar, had his mind turned towards China, largely through the 
influence of John Jukes. He is said to have shown promise of his 
future distinction in the reputation which he gained in his student days. 
See further Dict. Nat. Biog. 

Lea, WILLIAM Kniss. 1854. Amoy, China, 1855, where he itinerated in 
country districts and in addition carried on the work of a training 
institution. ret. 1866. 

Dennis, JOHN JoLty. 1854. Nagercoil, Travancore, 1855. For some years 
carried on a vigorous work until his health failed. d. 1864. 

FLETCHER, DuncAN. 1854. m. Mary Ann Kilpin, Ch. mem. Bunyan Mtg. 
Jamaica 1856. ret. 1862. Was concerned in the Jamaica Revival of 
1860, of which he gave a vivid account (see Lovett’s History of the 
L.M.S., vol. ii, p. 385). A change of policy took place in 1867 which 
ultimately led the Society to close its work in Jamaica. John Fletcher, 
son of the above, also became a missionary and other members of the 
family still live in Bedford. 

Duruig, JAMES. 1854. Madras 1856. A pioneer of the indigenous Church 
in South India, in 1859 assumed charge of the Nagercoil Seminary, and 
in 1895 was still there in full and active service. Griffith John spoke 
of him as his most intimate friend: “We have seen each other only 
once since we left Bedford; but the love which sprang up between us 
a _ first meeting is still burning, and will burn on for evermore”. 

8. 

Jones, WiLLi1amM. 1857. Studied at Brecon and Bedford. Benares 1858. 
Founded the Singrowli Mission in 1863 in an isolated district about 100 
miles south of Benares, inhabited by aborigines who had been cruelly 
oppressed by native rulers. Gave a vivid picture of the new mission 
at the Annual Meeting of the L.M.S. in 1868 (see Lovett, vol. ii, 
pp. 214-218). Greatly impeded by ill-health, he died of fever in 1870. 

BLAKE, WILLIAM. India 1858. ret. 1871. 

L.M.S. Registers says “Highgate”. Is this a mistake in the Registers, in 

the transcription, or was there an institution at Highgate? Further investi- 

gation is called for here——Ebp1Tor.] 
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MackeEnziz, JOHN. 1855. River Zambesi, S. Africa 1858. Was concerned 
in the opening up of the ill-fated Makololo Mission projected by 
Livingstone. ‘The missionary party sent to evangelize this tribe was 
practically wiped out by fever; Mackenzie survived to tell the tragic 
story (see Lovett, vol. i, pp. 602 ff.). Afterwards became superintendent 
of the Moffat Institution for training native evangelists from 1872- 
1884, when he retired to become Resident Commissioner in Bechuana- 
land. 

Marteer, SAMuEL. 1858. Described as “Travancore’s literary missionary”, 
his name with that of James Duthie was associated with Travancore 
for over thirty years. Pareychaley 1859, in 1861 took temporary charge 
of Trivandrum and Quilon, and in 1863 his headquarters became 
Trivandrum, where he remained more or less continuously for 25 years. 
d. 1893. 

MAcFARLANE, SAMUEL, LL.D. 1856. m. Elizabeth Ursula Joyce, Ch. mem. 
Bunyan Mtg., and sister of Rev. Alfred Joyce, 1858. Sent out to 
Loyalty Islands 1859, took up work in Lifu Mission 1866. Compelled 
to leave owing to intolerance of French authorities, he took a leading 
part in the commencement of work in New Guinea in 1871. Introduced 
Chalmers to-his first post of work in New Guinea in 1877, when he 
started work in the South Cape. Degree of LL.D. St. Andrews 1887. 
Withdrew from foreign field and became deputation agent for East and 
Midland Counties 1887-92. Special deputation 1892-94. d. Southport 
1911. Mrs. Macfarlane d, 1913. Dr. and Mrs. Macfarlane lived in 
Bedford for some years and their three sons took up missionary work. 

Dick, JoHN CRICHTON. Studied at Edinburgh Theol. Hall, Airedale, and 
Bedford. App. to Benares 1859, but died on way out. 

Geer, Henry. 1856. m. Mary Burr, Ch. mem. Bunyan Mtg. Samoa 1860. 
ret. 1868. 

PAYNE, JAMES Epwarp. 1858. Calcutta 1860-86. “Teaching, examining, 
writing articles and books, acting as pastor now of Cooly Bazaar, now 
of Hastings Chapel, and now of Union Chapel, he used to say of 
himself, ‘As for me, I’m Jack of all trades’”? (Lovett, vol. ii, p. 187). 
Was deeply interested in the native Church in Calcutta, where he died 
in 1886. 

BirD, PETER GooLp. 1858. Savaii, South Seas, 1860. d. 1864. 

SimMMons, JoHN WILKES. Sailed for Samoa 1860, but on account of health 
left the L.M.S. and took pastorate in Tasmania (Union Chapel, Hobart). 

Lawes, WILLIAM GeorGE, D.D. 1858. Appointed to Niué 186! where he 
directed the work alone until 1868 when he was joined by his brother, 
F. E. Lawes (see below). In 1872 visited England on furlough and 
was then appointed to New Guinea, whither he sailed in 1874, F. E. 
Lawes having been left in sole charge of the Niué Mission. Became 
permanent missionary at Port Moresby in 1874 and colleague of Dr. 
Macfarlane. Was concerned in opening up of S.E. New Guinea, where 
Chalmers began his work. Began preparation of New Guinea Bible. 
Was awarded D.D. degree by Glasgow University. In 1894 superin- 
tended literary work of Training Institution at Vatorata. ret, 1906. 
d. 1907. See further D.N.B. . 

Puitirrs, Maurice. 1858. ‘Tripatoor, S. India, 1861-1908. Carried on 
a systematic work in preaching in Tamil to the Hindus. In 1869 added 
the charge of Salem Mission to Tripatoor, and continued in charge 
until 1884. “There were at the end of 1869 11 out-stations, 14 native 
preachers, 129 communicants, 475 baptized persons, 5 boys’ schools 
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and 2 girls’ schools in connection with the mission” (Lovett, vol. ii, 
p. 72). 

Mass, GoopEve. 1859. Salem, India, 1861. Work interfered with by 
ill-health. Transferred to Travancore 1865. Retired 1867. 

Morris, WILLIAM Epwarp. 1859. Tripatoor, S. India, 1861. Was obliged 
to go home in 1869 to recruit shattered health, with the hope of re- 
turning, which was never realized. ret. 1872. 

Joyce, Aurrep. 1859. Born at Kempston 1837; Ch. mem. Bunyan Mtg. 
m. Sarah Anne Nichols, also Ch. mem. Bunyan Mtg. Mount Zion, 
Jamaica, 1862. Ret. to England 1874. Died at Bedford 1876. Mrs. 
Joyce and family lived in Bedford from 1874 to 1890 when she died. 
Two of the children followed her in missionary work. 

GANNAWAY, JAMES FRANK. 1860. Travancore 1861-65. ret. 1865. 

Kinc, JoserH. 1860. Samoa 1863-72. Resigned 1874. Deputation work 
1877-1911. Was member of important deputation sent to Samoa by 
the Directors in 1888. L.M.S. Secretary for Australia. 


Lez, Witu1am. 1860. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. Travancore 
1864-87. Colleague of James Duthie. ret. 1887. 


JoHNSON, ALFRED WILLIAM. 1860. Studied at Weston-super-Mare and 
Bedford. Brunswick, Berbice. ret. 1866. 

Durrus, JoHn. 1860. Madagascar 1862-3. ret. 1863. 

McLeop, JouHn. 1860. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. Kruis Fontein, 
South Africa, 1864. d. 1866. 

Cousins, WILLIAM Epwarpb, M.A, 1860. Madagascar 1862-99. Went out 
to Madagascar at the re-opening of the Mission there in 1862. Carried 
out revision of Malagasy Bible 1873 and 1886. Was awarded Hon. 
M.A. degree by Oxford University, an unusual distinction for a mis- 
sionary. 

WILKINSON, FREDERICK. 1859? app. Travancore 1859. In 1876 joined 
the Madras Mission and became General Treasurer for the South 
Indian Missions. Returned to Travancore 1881. ret. 1884. 

SHREWSBURY, GEORGE. 1860. Berhampore, India, 1861-65, when his 
health failed. ret. 1870. 

THOMSON, ALEXANDER. 1860? Cuddapah, S. India, 1861. Died 1862 
after being in the country eight months. 

OweEN, GEORGE. 1861. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. m. Emilie 
Malden, sister-in-law of Rev. J. Insull, co-pastor at Bunyan Mtg. 
Shanghai, 1866-72. In 1872 accepted Japanese Govt. appointment. On 
return from Japan was re-appointed by Directors to Peking, 1876. 
ret. 1906. Became Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. 
d. 1914. Mrs. Owen d. 1913. 


Lowe, Joun, L.R.C.S.E. 1861. Studied at Edinburgh (medicine) and Bed- 
ford. ‘Travancore 1861-71. Opened hospital at Neyoor, establishing 
three branch dispensaries and a training class for young men to become 
medical assistants. During his superintendency the Rajah of Travan- 
core became so interested in the medical work that he aided it with an 
annual grant. Resigned 1871 on account of wife’s ill-health and be- 
came Supt. of Dispensary and Training Institution of Edinburgh 
Medical Mission. d. 1892. 

Hutton, Davip. 1861. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. In Benares 
ee 1866-74, 1876-78, 1888-90. App. Mirzapore 1878. ret. 1911. 


or \ 
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Murray, WiLLraM. 1861. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. S. Africa 
1864-68. ret. 1868. 


_WaAREHAM,- Epwarp ALLPorT. 1861. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. 
m. Susannah Carling, Ch. mem. Bunyan Mtg. India 1864, ret. 1872 
and became L.M.S. Secretary for Scotland. 


HaAwkKER, JOHN GiLES. 1861. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. m. Emma 
Susan Nichols, Ch. mem. Bunyan Mtg. and sister of Mrs, Alfred Joyce 
(see above).. Bellary 1866-71. Belgaum 1871-95, in charge of Mission 
in conjunction with James Smith (see below). 


Goon, James. 1861. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. S. Africa 1864- 
1903. In charge of mission station at Kanye, capital of the Bang- 
waketsi tribe, from 1871, in Bechuanaland. ret. 1903. d. 1913. 


Micuiz, ALEXANDER. 1862. m. Sarah Fever of Harrold, Beds. Sailed in 
1866 for Samoa, but owing to an accident to Mrs. Michie, left the 
“John Williams” at Melbourne and engaged in pastoral work there. 


d. 1902. 


SmitH, JAMES. 1862. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. India 1866. 
Reached Belgaum 1867, and was joined in 1871 by J. G. Hawker (see 
above). ret. 1906. 


Davies, SamMugeL Hickman. 1862. Samoa 1866. Had a long missionary 
life and was also at Neyoor (S. India) and Niué. Resigned 1905. 
d. 1917. 


SADLER, JAMES. 1862. Amoy, S. China, 1866. ret. 1911. d. 1914. 
Studied at Bedford and Highgate. 


Bryson, THomas. 1862. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. m. Mary 
Isabella Carruthers, Ch. mem. Bunyan Mtg. App. Wuchang, China, 
1866. Transferred to Tientsin 1885. In siege of Boxers 1900, Medal 
of Chinese Field Force given by British Govt. ret. 1912 and lived in 
Tientsin, where Mrs. Bryson died, afterwards in England. Mrs. Bryson - 
wrote Child Life in Chinese Homes and many other books. A son, 
grandson and granddaughter all became L.M.S. missionaries. 


Lawes, FRANCIS EDWIN. 1862. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. S,. Seas 
1867. Brother of W. G. Lawes, was in charge of the Niué Mission 
from 1872. ret. 1910. d. 1917. (See above on W. G. Lawes.) 

IRVINE, ALEXANDER. 1862. App, to Loyalty Islands, but died on way out 
(1863). 

WitiiaMs, CHARLES. 1863. Studied at Bedford and Highgate. Cape 
means 1866. Transferred N. of Orange River 1870. ret. 1878. 


BRYANT, Evan. 1865. Studied at Brecon, Bedford and Highgate. 
m. Harriet R. Joyce, Ch. mem. Bunyan Mtg,, sister of Rev. A. Joyce 
and Mrs. Macfarlane (see above). Hankow 1866. ‘Tientsin 1873-75. 
Hankow 1880. Resigned 1882 on acc. of Mrs. Bryant’s health. Agent 
for British and Foreign Bible Society in N. China 1884-92. Temp. 
charge of L.M.S. at Peking 1892-95. Pastorate at Yelvertoft, Nor- 
thants, 1899-1915. Mrs. Bryant d. 1911, Mr. Bryant 1918. A son 
also became a China missionary. 

NOTE A.—The following names appear in Lists (1) and (2), and may 
have received part of their training at Bedford, but no reference to this is 


made in the L.M.S. Register. The colleges there named are given in 
parentheses. : 
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Law, Wriiiram. 1849. Samoa 1851. ret. 1854 Launceston, Tasmania. 
(Rotherham). 


WuiTeEE, SAMUEL JAMES, F.R.G.S. 1859. b. at Stagsden, Beds. 1838. Ch. 
mem. Bunyan Mtg. m. Mary Jane Cousins 1863, who d. 1864. Samoa 
1863. m. Martha Crosbie Mills 1865, widow of Rev. J. M. Mills of 
same mission. Missionary pioneer to Southern Gilberts. Contributed 
to Samoan Christian literature. Friend and tutor of R. L. Stevenson 
in the Samoan language. Resigned 1878. Returned to Samoa 1891- 
94. d. 1926 (?). (Poole and Leeds). 

NOTE B.—Thhe following names appear in List (1) only. 

RrorRDAN, JoHN. Madagascar 1873. ret. 1878. d. 1916. m. Rebecca 
Nicholls, Ch. mem. Bunyan Mtg. (New College, London). 

MATTHEWS, THOMAS TROTTER. Madagascar 1870. ret. 1899. d. 1928. 
(Lancs. Independent Coll. and Highgate). 
(These two may have had periods in pastorates in this country, after 

the college at Bedford closed in 1867. Riordan went on to Cotton End 
College in 1868, according to a list kindly supplied by Rev. J. P. Pugh.) 
NOTE C.—The following names appear in List (2) only. 

Hatt, Georce, B.A. 1848. Madras 1851. ret. 1879. (Cheshunt). 

SHERRING, MATTHEW ATMORE, M.A., LL.B. 1852, Benares. d. 1880. 
(Univ. Coll. London, and Coward College). 

HasiamM, THomas. 1859. Pullachy, India, 1864. d. 1869. (Cheshunt 
and Highgate). 

PHILIP, WILBERFORCE BuxTon, B.A. 1853. Philippolis, S. Africa, 1856. 
ret. 1863. (Cheshunt). 

Newport, GEORGE OLIVER: 1858. Pareychaley, India, 1862. d. 1894. 
(Cheshunt). 

MeEaDowcrorT, Davin. 1859. Cuddapah 1864. ret. 1867. (Cheshunt 
and Highgate). 

Watson, WILLIAM JOSEPH. 1861. m. Sarah Jane Whitmee, Ch. mem. 
Bunyan Mtg. and served in the South Seas from 1866-70. The letter 
quoted above (p. —) proves that he must have been at the Bedford 
College for some period of his training, proceeding thence to Cheshunt. 

LEONARD T. TOWERS. 


Lyon Turner’s Original Records 
NOTES AND IDENTIFICATIONS IV. 


HAT follows is a fourth list of identifications of the 
W Nonconformist lay conventiclers of 1669 and 1672, in con- 
tinuations of those published in Transactions in Vol. XIV. 
15-24, 113-120, 182-187. Most of the names now presented are 
those of Baptists and Quakers. Many Baptist identifications have 
been made from the works of Dr. W. T. Whitley, who very 
generously provided some of them himself in the course of corre- 
spondence; I hope to analyze his Baptist Bibliography more 
thoroughly at a later stage. The Fenstanton Records also supplied 
much interesting information about Baptists belonging to the many 
churches mentioned in that volume. Another important source has 
been Extracts from State Papers relating to Fnends, 1654-1672, 
edited by Norman Penney, a work which appears to have no 
parallel for other denominations, although references to the State 
Papers are frequent in Dr. Whitley’s books. Of particular interest 
are the lists extracted by Penney of those who were considered by 
the Quakers in 1659 to be suitable persons to be Justices of the 
Peace, whether Quakers themselves or ‘‘moderate’’, with some 
names of persons already Justices who were persecutors of the 
Quakers. A few Quaker identifications have been made from the 
Papers for Parliament against tithes, which were presented by 7,000 
Quaker women in 1659; and I have added one or two notes from the 
Swarthmore MSS. at Friends House. 

Two further examples of careless denominational attribution 
appear: Gerrard Roberts of Edmonton, a prominent London 
Quaker, is given as a Presbyterian, and Nehemiah Cox, of Bed- 
fordshire, a Baptist minister, as a Congregationalist. 

The number in parentheses following each name and address is 
of the page in Original Records, Vol. II. 

GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
cee Ch. Bk.: The Church Book of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, ed. G. B. Harrison. 
S.20$ Transactions of Baptist Historical Society. 
eatoetal of bag Confessions of Faith . . . illustrative of the Hist. of the Baptist 
on ar ed. B. Underhill (Hanserd Knollys Soc., V) 
Crosby: T. oy ‘Hist. of the English Baptists. 
D.N.B.: Dictionary of National Biography. 
ae sri ogee Records of Churches . . . at Fenstanton, Warboys and Hexham, 
. Underhill (Hanserd Knollys Soc., V). 
Ford. Ch. Be: The Church Book of Ford Baptist Church (Bapt. Hist. Soc.). 
JF. pave Journal of Friends’ Historical Society. 
Murch one Murch, Hist. of General Bapt. Churches in West of England. 
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Papers for Parliament: These several Papers was sent to the Parliament, 1659. 
Penney: Extracts from State Papers relating to Friends, 1654-1672, ed. N. Penney. 
Swarthmore MSS.: MSS. of Quaker correspondence in 17th century, at Friends House. 
Taylor: A. Taylor, Hist. of the English General Baptists. 

Whitley, B.B.: Baptist Bibliography, ed. W. T. Whitley. f 

Whitley, G.A.G.B.: Minutes of the General Assembly of the General Baptists of Eng- 
land, ed. W. T. Whitley. 

Whitley, H.B.B.: H. T. Whitley, Hist. of the British Baptists. 

W.T.W.: W. T. Whitley, in correspondence. 

ALLEN, Jn., Easton, Lincs. (732); min. of Bapt. ch. here, 1655 (Fenstanton 
Recs., 137). 

ARMALT, pete Radcliffe, Bucks. (770); signed petition agst. tithes, 1659, as 
Mary Arnot (Papers for Parlt., 47). 

Astwoop, Robt., Abbotsley, Hunts. (849); member of ch. at St. Neots, 1670 
(Bedford Ch. Bk., 44). 

AYNSWORTH, Wm., West Langton, Leics. (770); prob. “bro. Ainsworth”, 
mentioned in letter fr. Bapt. ch., Peterborough, to Bapt. ch., Fenstanton, 
1656 (Fenstanton -Recs., 196). 

Bate, Wm., Dinton, Bucks. (840); deacon of Ford Bapt. Ch. (Ford Ch. BR.). 

BaxTER, Jn., Kempston, Beds. (854); member of Bunyan Mtg., Bedford 
(Bedford Ch. BR., 6). 

BELL, Christ., Peterborough, Northants. (814); signed letter fr. Bapt. ch., 
Peterborough, to Bapt. ch., Fenstanton, 1656 (fenstanton Rees., 198). 
Berry, (Mary), Simpson, Bucks. (841); signed petition agst. tithes, 1659 

(Papers to Parlt., 49). 

BLacKeTT, Hy., Witton-le-Wear, Durham (636); a Particular Baptist leader, 
involved in Kaber Rigg plot (Whitley, H.B.B., 102, 114). 

BLACKMORE, Jas., Marden and Tenterden, Kent (1006 f.); imprisoned at 
Maidstone, 1660 (Crosby, ii. 26); signed petition fr. Kent, 1661 (Whitley, 
G.A.G.B., i. xxxvi). 

Bake, Benj., Bridgewater, Som. (1105); recommended by Friends for J.P., 
as “moderate”, 1659 (Penney, 107). 

Brooke, Ambrose, Horrington, Som. (1122); signed Confession of Faith for 
Bapt. ch., Wincanton, 1656 (Conf. of Faith, 73). 

Burnet, Wm., Chertsey, Surrey (1017); took part in debate agst. Geo. 

Ly Whitehead, 1640 (W. Sewel, Hist. of the . . . Quakers, 478). 

CEELY, Edw., Esq., Creech St. Michael and Thurloxton, Som. (1096, 1103); 
recommended by Friends for J.P., as “moderate”, 1659 (Penney, 108). 
CuHaPpMan, Thos., Warboys, Hunts. (849); elder of Bapt. ch. here, 1655 (Fen- 

stanton Recs., 272 et al.). 

CuILD, Jn., Newport Pagnell, Bucks. (838); D.N.B. 

CHRISTIAN, Wm., Leicester (769); Thos. Christian of Leicester mentioned 
in letter fr. Bapt. ch., Peterborough, to Bapt. ch., Fenstanton, 1656 
(Fenstanton Recs., 196). 

CoE, Robt., Over, Cambs. (871); member of Fenstanton Bapt. ch., 1651/2 
(Fenstanton Recs., 83, 121, 251). 

CouLLins, Wm., Matching, Essex (938); presented address of thanks for In- 
dulgence to James II, 1687 (Whitley, H.B.B., 150). 

Cox, Neh., Maulden, Beds. (857); son of Benj. Cox (D.N.B.), and Bapt. min. 
at Bedford and later at Petty France, London (Whitley, H.B.B., 131 f.). 

CRANFORD, Wm., Over, Cambs. (871); member of Fenstanton Bapt. ch., 
1656 (Fenstanton Recs., 254; cf. 123, as Cranfield). 

CrovucHER, Thos., Ditchling, Sussex (1033); prominent member of Gen. 
Bapt, Assocn., 1669 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., ii, xiv). 

CruTE, Eleanor, Brixham, Devon (1165); prob. mother of Matt. Greet, 
married at Brixton, 1663, by Nich. Sherwill (C.R.) (Murch, 500). 

DacGNnaLL, Stephen, itin. min, in Bucks. (838 ff.); signed Humble Represen- 
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tatn. and Vindicatn., 1654 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. 5). 

Danpo, Jn., High Littleton, Som. (1083); recommended by Friends as J.P., 
as Friend, 1659 (Penney, 107). 

Davison, Jn., Frome, Som, (1123); prominent Bapt. author (Whitley, B.B., 
215). 

Eck.zs, (Jn.), Bradley and Kington, Worcs. (786); clothier, exercizing care 
over a wide group (Whitley, H.B.B., 151). 

ELLIOT, , Winslow, Bucks, (838); sentenced to death, 1664 (Crosby, ii. 
182). 

Farmer, (Rich.), Leicester and Arnesby, Leics. (769, 771 f.; should be in 
light type); (not Jas. Farmer, ej. fr. Leare, as G.L.T., but) Quaker im- 
prisoned at Leicester, 1658 (Penney, 53). 

Fawne, Roger, Lincoln (731); signed address to Charles II, 1660 (Taylor, 
i, 188). 

FEAKE, ——, Dorking, Surrey (1016); ?Christopher Feake: D.N.B. 

FECKENHAM, Thos., Bradley and Kington, Worcs. (786); a prominent Baptist, 
impris. 1661 (Whitley, H.B.B., 108). 

Fry, Wm., Buckerell, Devon (1148); recommended by Friends as J.P., 1657 
(Penney, 34). 

GarLaNnpD, Tim., Mansfield, Notts. (725); Quarterly Meeting held regularly 
at his house (J.F.H.S., 1907, 153). 

Gates, Thos., Ellington, Hunts. (850); introd. Thos. Disbrowe, bro. of 
Major-General Desborough, to Bapt. ch., Leith and Edinburgh, 1655 
(Fenstanton Recs., 164). 

Gay, Rich., Englishcombe, Som. (1181); recommended by Friends for J.P., 
as “moderate”, 1659 (Penney, 107). 

GooprincE, Jn., Little Greenly, Clarborough, Notts. (715); John Goodrich, 
of Sturton (a neighbouring parish), mentioned, seemingly as a Friend, 
in Swarthmore MSS., iii. 52. 

Gos.ett, Jn., Marshfield, Glos. (817); J.P. for Glos., persecutor of Friends 
and half convinced 1655 (Swarthmore MSS., i. 36). 

GotTosBeD, Thos., -Stretham, Cambs. (871); deacon of Bapt. ch. here, 1656: 
(Fensianion Recs., 200). 

GrRetton, Thos., Nottingham (722); recommended by Friends for J.P., as 
“moderate”, 1659 (Penney, 113). 

Guy, Robt., Isham, Northants. (811); “Clarke of the peace’, persecutor of 
Friends, 1659 (Penney, 10, 80). 

HALg(s), (Joan), Bremhill, Wilts. (1077); signed petition agst. tithes, 1659 
(Papers for Parli., 42). 

HARTLEY, Jas., itin. min. in Yorks. (651, 658 f.); “a notable Antinomian” 
(T. Jolly, Church Book, 14). 

HARTNALL, Jas., Cullompton, Devon (1152); for letter signed by him, 1698, 
cf. Murch, 303. 

HARTNOLL, Jn.; itin. min. in Bucks. (838 f.); signed Humble Representatn. 

Fite oo” 1654, and Assembly Minutes, 1656 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., 

i Wee) F 

Henvey, Hy., Esq., Winsham, Som. (1113); M.P. in Barbone Parlt. (Gardi- 
ner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, ii. 308, n. 1). 

~ HIwpvEsvey, Jn., Christchurch, Hants. (1041); J.P. for Hants., persecutor of 
Friends, 1659 (Penney, 114). 

Hitcucock, Hy., Ingoldsby, Lincs. (732; should be in light type); (not ej. 
fr. Lincoln Coll., Oxon., as G.L.T., but) signed letter fr. Bapt. ch., 
- Westby, Lincs., to Bapt. ch., Fenstanton, 1655 (Fenstanton Recs., 137). 

Ho.pstock, Robt., Elstow, Beds. (855); member of Bunyan Meeting, Bed- 
ford (Bedford Ch. BkR., 5). ; 
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HYFIELD, Thos., itin. Quaker in Notts. (724 f.); mentioned as “voiding the 
simplicity, and hath been often spoken to, still goeth on” (16557), in 
Swarthmore MSS., i. 374; one of those who sent up names of those 
considered by Friends to be fit or unfit for J.P. for Notts., 1659 (Penney, 
113). 

Isaac, iw. Goldington, Beds. (856); member of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, 
1668 (Bedford Ch. Bk., 27). 

JaMEs, Ralph, N. Willingham, Lincs., and JAMES, Valentine, Hackthorn, 
Lincs. (730); both signed Fazth and Practice of Thirty Congregations, 
1651, and Address from Lincoln, 1661 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. xxxviii). 

JAMESON (not Gimson), David, Amersham, Bucks. (841); asst. min. of Bapt. 
ch. here, 1678, d. 1708 (W.T.W,). 

JEFFES, Thos., Priors Marston, Warws. (797); signed Faith and Practice of 
Thirty Congregations, 1651 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. xxxviii). 

JENNINGS, Jon., Aldersgate and Limehouse, London (988f.); in prison, 1663 
(Penney, 160); succ. Edw. Barber (D.N.B.) as min. of Bishopsgate Bapt. 
ch., 1674. 

Jounson, Anth., Dover, Kent (993); “a Dutchman” (Penney, 278). 

Jones, Jas., The Borough, Southwark (990); (not Jones ej. fr. Somborne, 
Hants., as G.L.T., but) prominent Bapt. leader, tailor and coffeeman 
(Whitley, B.B., 221). 

KENDALL, Wm., Rempston, Notts., and Sileby, Leics. (724, es signed 
Faith and Practice of Thirty Congregations, 1651 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., 
i, xxxix). 

Kinc, (Dan.), Castle Donnington, Leics. (769); prominent evangelist in 
Midlands (Whitley, B.B., 222). 

KincsnortH, Dan., Charing and Lenham (as Kingston), Kent (1005); bro- 
ther of Richard Kingsnorth (D.N.B.). 

KincsnortH, Hy., Smarden, and KINGSNORTH, ‘Thos., Frittenden, Kent 
(1005 f.); sons of Richard Kingsnorth (D.N.B.). 

Kirpy, Robt., Bradmore, Notts. (720); recommended by Friends for J.P., 
as “moderate”, 1659 (Penney, 113). 

Kwotr, Laurence, Dover, Kent (1004); governor of Sandgate Castle, Kent; 
host of Wm. Caton, 1655 (W. Caton, Life, 23); “a very moderate, plain- 
hearted man” (Swarthmore MSS., iii. 151). 

Lacy, Jn., Godmanchester, Hunts. (849); either Jn. Lacy, sen., who was ex- 
communicated, or Jn. Lacy, jun., who died in the faith, both members 
of Warboys Bapt. ch. (Fenstanton Recs., 255 foll.). 

Laver, Hy., Yeovil, Som. (1121); recommended by Friends for J.P., as 
Friend, 1659 (Penney, 107). 

Love, Wm., Cranbrook, Kent (996); for Baber’s Cross read Baker’s Cross, a 
area with neighbouring barn, still called after Sir John Baker 
(D.N.B.). 

ae Jn., Wingrave, Bucks. (842); imprisoned 1658 (Penney, 50, 74 ff., 
90). 

Luxe, Ralph, Midloe, Beds. (849); member of St. Neots Bapt. ch., 1670 
(Bedford Ch. Bk., 44). 

MAYNARD, Jn., Corfe, Dorset (1143); father of Jerom Maynard, of Honiton, 
Devon, 1677-1762, for whom see Murch, 329. 

MertcaLFe, Benj., Melbourne, Cambs. (873); signed letter fr. Bapt. ch. here 
to Bapt. ch., Fenstanton, 1654 (Fenstanton Recs., 114). 

MILrForp, , Dover, Kent (1003); “a servant of his” (i.e., of Edw. Wyvel, 
q.v.) “a great Holder forth” at conyenticles (Penney, 278). 

Mownnincs, Capt. Thos., Canterbury, Kent (1001); see Penney, 115, for 
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letter fr. Sir Jas. Harrington, 1659, to him and others, requesting inquiry 
into disturbance by Quakers in the cathedral. 

Morecock, Eliz. and Rebecca, Chatham, Kent (1008); of a family “in great 
force at the mavy yard”; their house “used continuously ever since” 
(B.H.S.T., 152, 173). 

Nicuetson, Anne, Hollym, Yorkshire (667); signed petition agst. tithes, 
1659 (Papers for Parlt., 28). 

Noss, Jas., Horton, Glos. (825); signed Confession of Faith for Bapt. ch., 
Sodbury, 1656 (Confessions of Faith, 73, as Nobs of Sedbury). 

OupM1xon, Jn., Bridgwater, Som, (1124); father of Jn. Oldmixon (D.N.B.). 

ON(E)LY, Jn., Barwell, Leics. and Long Lawford and Bourton on Dunsmore, 
Warws. (770, 800 f.); signed Faith and Practice of Thirty Congregations, 
1651 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. x1); cf. D.N.B., s.v. John Ley. 

ParkER, Wm., Rempston, Notts. and Loughborough, Leics. (724, 769); 
signed Faith and Practice of Thirty Congregations, 1651, and Humble 
Representatn. and Vindicatn., 1661 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. xl). 

Parson(s), Thos., Portishead, Som. (1125); recommended by Friends for 
J.P., as “moderate”, 1659 (Penney, 107). 

PARTRIDGE, Thos., Guston, Kent (1003); part author of anti-Quaker work, 
1667 (Whitley, B.B., 92). 

Pate, Widow, Harston, Cambs. (873); prob. widow of Robt. Pate, of 
Hawson, mentioned in Fenstanton Recs., 211. 

Peck, Widow, Thurlby (not Thoresby), Lincs. (730); widow of Robt. Peck, 
who signed Faith and Practice of Thirty Congregations, 1651 (Whitley, 
G.A.G.B., i. x1). 

Pen, Hy., Broadchalk, Wilts. (1076); elder of Porton Bapt. ch., 1655 
(B.H.S.T., i. 56 foll.). 

Puipps, Wm., Marton, Salop (740); a Wm. Phips signed petition on behalf 
of Jas. Nayler, 1656 (Penney, 22). 

Prescot, Edm., Guston, Kent (1003), mayor of Dover, 1654 (W.T.W.). 

PRICHARD, Wm., Liantiliopertholey, Mon. (1226); elder of Bapt. ch., Aber-. 
gavenny, Mon., who signed letter to Bapt. ch., Hexham, Northumber- 
land, 1653 (Fenstanton Recs., 344). 

REDE, Jn., Birdlimes Farm, Porton, itin. min. in Wilts. (1074 f.); J.P. for 
fay elder of Porton Bapt. ch., 1655 and min. 1679 (B.H.S.T., i. 56 
oll.). 

RepcaTE, Hy., Waltham in the Wolds., Leics, (769); signed Faith and 
Practice of Thirty Congregations, 1651. (Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. xl). 

REYNOLDS, Robt., Portsmouth, Hants. (1044); J.P. for Hants., persecutor 
of Friends, 1659 (Penney, 114). 

Roserts, Ger(r)ard, Edmonton, Middlesex (955); “the leading London 
Friend in all matters of business. His house was the residence and 
headquarters of the Publishers of Truth who were in the city” (W. C. 
Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism, 377, et al.). 

Roper, Randal, East Smithfield, London (989); prob. an error for ROGER, 
member of Loveday’s Bapt. ch., 1658 (Fenstanton Recs., 236). 

Rous, Anthony, Wotton, and Robt. and Col. Jn., Tolvans, Landrake, Corn. 
(1187 f.); doubtless rel, to Francis Rous, of Landrake (D.N.B.). 

RuprRup (not EpREPP), Edw., Amersham, Bucks. (841); member of Amersham 
Bapt. ch. (W.T.W.). 

ei a Caerleon, Mon . (1223); presumably rel.: to Walter Rumsey 

SapinE, Anne, Harbury, Warws. (803); signed petition agst. tithes, 1659 
(Papers for Parli., 49, as Sabel). . 
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SKERRETT, Jan., Manthorpe (not Counthorpe), Lincs. (732); signed Second 
Humble Address from Lincoln, 1661 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. xli). 

SmitH, Edm., March, Cambs. (871); elder of Bapt. ch., Wisbech, Cambs., 
1655 (Fenstanton Recs., 157). 

SMITH, Jn., Cullompton, Devon (1152); mentioned in letter fr. Jas. Hartnall 
(g.v.), 1698 (Murch, 303). 

Spence, Isaac, Peterborough, Northants., and Whittlesey, Cambs. (814, 870); 
signed letter fr. Bapt. ch., Peterborough, to Bapt. ch., Fenstanton, 1656 
(Fenstanton Recs., 198). 

Sours, Arthur, Chertsey, Surrey (1017); member of Barbone Parlt. (Gar- 
diner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, ii. 308, n.1; cf. Whitley, B.B., 
228). 

ese te Dartmouth, Devon (1185); prominent Bapt. author, d. ?1695 
(Whitley, B.B., 228). 

SToxeLey, Robt., Warboys, Hunts. (849); signed letter fr. Bapt. ch. here to 
Bapt. ch., Fenstanton, 1658 (Fenstanton Recs., 238). 

'TAYLER, Edw., Poole, Dorset (1139); J.P. for Dorset, “moderate and against 
persecution”, 1659 (Penney, 13). 

TayLer, Thos., Wisbech, Cambs. (870); (not ej. fr. various East Anglian 
benefices, as G.L.T., but) member of Bapt. ch. here, 1655 (Fenstanton 
Recs., 138, 156). 

TuorPE, Jn., Frampton, Lincs. (732); signed Second Humble Address from 
Lincoln, 1661 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. xli). 

Tory, Stephen, Stepney, Middlesex (963); signed Brief Confession, 1660 
(Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. 21). 

TurRNER, Capt. Robt., Amersham, Bucks. and Rickmansworth, Herts. (841, 
883); malster, first to be buried in new meeting-house at Amersham, 
1677 (W.T.W.); a Bapt. Capt. Turner mentioned as having come to 
Dalkeith, 1652/3 (Fenstanton Recs., 318). 

Victron, Jas., Molash, Kent (994); conventicle at his house at Canterbury, 
1665 (Penney, 243). 

Voxins, Joan, West Charlow, Berks. (953); D.N.B. 

Voxins, Rich., West Charlow, Berks. (953); husband of last-named. 

WasstafFeE, Jas., Knightcote and Burton Dassett, Warws. (797 ff.); Quaker 
meeting at his house at Banbury, 1657 (W. C. Braithwaite, Beginnings 
of Quakerism, 394); distributor of Quaker books, 1664 (Penney, 229). 

Waite, Jn., Toft, Cambs. (868); Paul Wayts, of Toft, mentioned in Fen- 
stanton Recs., 75. 

Waxcott, Thos., Bungay, Suffolk (913, 921); involved in Rye House Plot 
and executed, 1683 (Whitley, H.B.B., 148). 

Watter, Thos., Swaffham Prior, Cambs. (871); signed letter fr. Bapt. ch., 
Dullingham, Cambs., to Bapt. ch., Fenstanton, 1657/8 (Fenstanton 
Recs., 239). 

Wattis, Eliz., Horton, Wilts. (1077); signed petition agst. tithes, 1659 
(Papers for Parlt., 42). 

Wa .is, Mary, Mallet Moorlinch, Som. (1126); signed petition agst. tithes, 
1659 (Papers for Parlt., 44). 

Wes, alias Lonc, Thos., Amesbury, Wilts. (1074); deacon of Porton Bapt. 
ch., 1655, min. 1679 (B.H.S.T., i. 56). 

WHEELER, Jn., Elstead (not Elstood, as G.L.T.), Surrey (1018); signed 
minutes of General Baptist Assocns., 1656 (Whitley, G.A.G.B., i. 9). 
WuiTEMAN, Jn., Cardington, Beds. (855); member of Bunyan Meeting, Bed- 

ford, 1657, elder 1659 (Bedford Ch. Bk., 19, 22). 

Witson, Jas, Cardington, Beds. (855); member of Bunyan Meeting, Bed- 

ford (Bedford Ch. Bk., 6). 
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Wiseman, Fran., Yeovil, Som. (1121); “disperser of Quaker books”, 1664 
(Penney, 229). 

Wren, Gawen, Crosthwaite, Cumb. (639 f.); recommended by Friends for 
J.P., as “moderate”, 1659 (Penney, 112); presented 1675 for absence fr. 
ch. and for not receiving sacrament (B. Nightingale, Ejected of Cumb. 
and Westm., 1354). 

WYvEL, Edw., Dover, Kent (993); “permits ther sordid Conventicles to be 
kept ther” in “the cheifest howse that belongs” to “the Victuall Office”, 
in his possession 1668, ‘“‘a perfect Pentheus, sapiens in Omnibus praeterqua 
in ijs in quibus sapientem esse convenit” (Penney, 278). 


™ 


Certificate for Dissenters’ Worship, 1807 


TT: the Reverend and worshipful Henry Kitley, clerk, 
Batchelor in Divinity, official lawfully constituted of the 
Reverend and worshipful John Elkins, Doctor in Divinity, 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Sarum; 


We whose names are hereunto subscribed, being protestant Dis- 
senters from the church of England, under the denomination of 
Independants, and Housekeepers dwelling in and near the Parish 
of Heytesbury in the County of Wilts, and within your peculiar 
jurisdiction, do hereby certify, that we intend to set apart the 
Building and Premises adjoining to John Mantle’s dwelling House 
and belonging to William Marven Everett situated in the Parish of 
Heytesbury aforesaid, for the Service and worship of Almighty 
God. And we do request that this our Certificate may be duly 
recorded, and the Entry thereof be duly certified according to the 
form of the Statute in that case made and provided. 


In Testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands this first 
day of October in the Year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seven. 

W. M. Everett. 
Robt. Fussell. 
Jno. Moody. 
J. L.. Vardy. 


These are to certify whom it may concern that the above written 
Certificate hath been duly entered in the Registry of the Dean of 
Sarum according to the Directions of the Act of Parliament in that 
- Behalf made. Witness our Hands this Sixth day of October in the 
Year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Seven. 


Edw. Davies 
} D. Registrars. 
Jos. Warden 
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EDITORIAL 


HE War played havoc with our Annual Meetings, but with 1946 
i, we make a new start. The Rev. R. G. Martin’s paper on 
“Selina, Countess of Huntingdon,’’ which was lost in the 
Victory celebrations last May, is printed within. The Meeting this 
year will be held in one of the rooms at Westminster Chapel on 
Tuesday, May 7, at 6 p.m., the date and time being chosen to suit 
our guest speaker and to catch as many people as possible in a busy 
week. The speaker will be Professor Norman Sykes, who occupies 
the Dixie Chair of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge formerly held 
by Creighton and Gwatkin. Prof. Sykes has made notable contribu- 
tions to history in his life of Edmund Gibson and his Church and 
State in the Eighteenth Century, and it is interesting to note that he 
has already added a ‘‘Nonconformist’’ option to the Tripos. Prof. 
Sykes will have a warm welcome in our midst, and we must secure a 
good audience to meet him. He will speak on ‘‘The Church of 
England and Non-episcopal Churches, from Hooker to Wake.’ 

In this number we print a List of Members, which will reveal to 
members those who ought to be members but are not. It should be 
easily possible by a personal word to add another hundred names 
during the year. 


* * * * 


The officers of the Society are doing their best to set an example 
in their activity in historical research, as in other ways. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. Grieve, is not only showing what can be done in a village 
chapel, but is working on the church book of the Bury St. Edmunds 
Church, which goes back to 1646. That church is celebrating its 
tercentenary during this year, and a history is in the press. Dr. 
Peel writes on Congregationalism in Bury St. Edmunds before this 
church was formed, Dr. Grieve on the Church Book, and the present 
minister, the Rev. W. Marshall Jones, on the more recent history. 
The volume will be published during the summer, and reference will 
be made to it in our next issue. This remark applies also to Dr. 

_G. F. Nuttall’s thesis accepted for the Oxford D.D., which is due 
out almost any time. The Secretary, the Rev. R. G. Martin, whom 
we congratulate on his appointment as chaplain of Taunton School, 
is represented by the article within. Similar congratulations must 
go to the Rev. C. E. Surman, who becomes minister at Erdington, 
after his exemplary work in Civil Defence in Reading. Mr. Surman’s 
Directory of Congregational Biography proves of inestimable service 
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to researchers as the days pass: we refer scholar after scholar to it 
and never in vain. Its gaps are steadily being filled, and we trust 
all our members will help by replying expeditiously to any inquiries 
Mr. Surman may send. 

Meanwhile we ourselves are clearing away the accumulations of 
twenty-three years’ editorship of the Congregational Quarterly, and 
seizing such days as we can for work on manuscript collections. 
Soon we hope that the Manuscript Room in the British Museum 
will be opened; meanwhile the treasures in some of the College 
Libraries in Cambridge, and of the Yelverton-Calthorpe MSS., have 
had attention. The programme before us looks presumptuous for 
one who has just entered his sixtieth year, but the quantity of work 
possible on Elizabethan printed books and manuscripts is colossal: 
the idea that such resources have now been exhausted is fantastic in 
the extreme. At the moment the problem is which work shall be 
prepared for publication first. In another period the volume relat- 
ing to Alexander Stewart, to which reference is made within, is ready 


for press. 
* * * * * 


For many years one of our members, Mr. J. C. Whitebrook, 
Barrister-at-Law, has been investigating the vexed question of the 
consecration of Matthew Parker as Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1559. Despite failing eyesight and many losses through bombing he 
has persisted in his task, and the result now appears in The Con- 
secration of Matthew Parker (Mowbray, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Whitebrook 
builds up a logical and, up to a point, a convincing case, though his 
style, and notably the profusion of commas, is sometimes difficult. 
The hero of his mystery story—for the book has all the fascination 
of such a book—is Anthony Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff, who has 
generally been looked upon as a timeserver at best, and at worst as a 
“hoary old rogue’’, as William Pierce used to describe him. For 
some: unexplained reason Henry VIII regarded Kitchen with 
favour, and left him undisturbed in his see. Mr. Whitebrook does 
not suggest that the King kept him there to be a link between the 
Roman Church and the English Church in case of reunion, but he 
does suggest, and we think proves, that Kitchen was used in the 
consecration of Parker because Elizabeth, Cecil, and Parker himself 
desired a ministry that Rome would recognize as regular when the 
union came for which they at first hoped. The consecration was on 
29th October, 1559, and not in December, as the Lambeth register 
(unreliable in many details) suggests: a smoke-screen was thrown 
about the ceremony lest the keen Reformers should see what Queen, 
Secretary, and Archbishop had at the back of their minds. That 
is the essence of the story, but there are many other clues to follow— 
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the disappearance of Kitchen’s Register at Llandaff, the fact that 
all along the diocese was administered as if the Reformation had 
never been, etc. Often we have to part company with Mr. White- 
brook, and his book is that of an advocate who has selected his 
evidence; but the points he makes have to be answered; he and his 
courage, pertinacity, and industry win our admiration, even while 
it must be said that many facts he has wittingly or unwittingly 
omitted must be considered before a final judgment is possible. 


* * * * * 


Robert Browne has long been an enigmatic figure, and his mind 
is said to have been unhinged and his temper, to say the least, un- 
certain. As he said he had been more than thirty times imprisoned, 
perhaps there are excuses for him. Certainly few men have been 
called more names. In a manuscript written within a few months 
of the publication of his first books in 1582 he is said to have been 
guilty of these heresies (we copy the manuscript’s spelling): 
Libertinism, Severianism, .Papisme, Anabaptism, Acephalism, 
Eutichianism, Montanism, Donatism, Macedonianism, Priscillian- 
ism, Catharism, Saturnimianism, Basilidianism, Carpocrates, 
Valentinius, Nestorian, Sabellian, Familist, Pythagonian, Anthropo- 
morphites. Sethians, Orphians, Orphites, Apostolict, Menandrians, 
Saturmtians, Novatians, Catabaptists, The Hydroparastatae, 
Eustathius. Any reader familiar with all these should be able to 
graduate in one of those Universities where they believe that the 
history of the Church, if not of the world, ends in a.p. 4651. 


* * * = * 


Students of history should examine the October issue of the 
Church Quarterly Review for examples of how to do it—and how 
not. It is generally assumed that the Bishop of Gloucester finances 
the Review: otherwise it is difficult to see how any editor could have 
been persuaded to print his ‘‘The Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians’, a violent and sometimes incoherent attack on Dr. 
P. N. Harrison, B. H. Streeter, and higher critics in general. Then 
there is a ‘“‘Vindication’’ of Laud, which is perhaps even more out- 
tageous than the Bishop’s pages. Here are some of its sentences: 


Devout Anglicans were sick to death of the ministrations of 
the tinkers and tailors who had obtruded themselves into the 
Church pulpits. . . . Weak and commonplace preaching pro- 
duced in its votaries a character of hard and narrow arrogance, 
intolerant to the core. . . . Self-confidence, not faith, was all- 
essential to the Puritan. [If Laud had had his way] Churches 
would not have degenerated into mere preaching booths. Un- 
regulated emotion and undisciplined individualism would have 
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disappeared. . . . Hence, by constantly speaking the truth, 
boldly rebuking vice, and patiently suffering for the truth’s 
sake, Laud is enrolled among the noble army of martyrs. 


In another article the writer prints documents from the 19th century, 
with “‘f’’ for the long “‘s’’ in every case! 

In contrast with these is an admirable account of the Holy In- 
quisition, packed with information and sound scholarship, and 
objective in its treatment. 


* * * * * 


It is always a matter for regret when industrious and hard-work- 
ing scholars are found wanting. John Waddington in his day had 
the reputation of being a discoverer, and many of his contemporaries 
lauded him to the skies as the historian of Congregationalism par 
excellence. And not only his contemporaries. A year or two ago 
we happened on an American scholar who had just met Wadding- 
ton’s five-volume Congregational History, which, he said, promised 
to be of the greatest assistance in the work on which he was engaged. 
At the same time we came across Dexter’s review of Waddington’s 
Vol. II, bound up with that volume in the Dexter Collection in the 
Sterling Library at Yale. Here it is: 


The most conspicuous defect of the book, however, and that 
one which, were it immaculate in every other respect, would 
well-nigh destroy its value to the student of the Congregational- 
ism of the past, is the utter and amazing looseness with which 
it conveys to the reader those documents and those printed 
extracts, on which Dr. Waddington relies to interest and instruct 
the intelligent audience which he addresses. It is bad not to 
be told where in a quarto, or a folio, of some hundreds of pages, 
one is to look for five or ten lines to which his attention is 
called, as being specially important; but patience and persever- 
ance will supplement that. It is worse to be left, without the 
slightest suggestion of help, to flounder through all possible con- 
temporaneous literature, if haply one may so feel after some 
extract, to which neither author’s name nor any book on manu- 
script title has been given, as to find it; but then, if one can be 
absolutely sure that somebody did say exactly those words at 
that date, there will be value even in such anonymous and un- 
assigned utterances and arguments. But it must necessarily 
be worst of all, if to other elements of incertitude is to be added 
the fear—and should it amount to a presumption, so much the 
more unfortunate—that you are so at the mercy of a careless 
copyist, an unskilled reader of crabbed and obscure manu- 
scripts, and a general blunderer, as to be prohibited from much 
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reasonable probability that what you are reading in any case 
fairly represents the old-time author to your eye: this so fatally 
dilutes all possible remaining value as to condemn such a 
volume as a mere cumberer of library shelves. It should, more- 
over, be borne in mind that all this must be pre-eminently true 
in the case of a history which is avowedly, and of set purpose, 
so largely ‘‘Documentary’”’ as this is. Dr. Waddington’s own 
claim for his work is (p. 12) ‘‘to state the principles of the Con- 
gregational churches, to give their international history with 
correctness, and to adduce the necessary evidence at every step 
in the form that bears on the face of tt the impress of authen- 
ticity. The witnesses are allowed to appear in regular succes- 
sion in their proper garb, and to speak for themselves in their 
own manner. It 1s due to the memory of those men, of whom 
‘the world was not worthy’, that their words, as well as their 
noble and herotc deeds, should be recorded’. This is admir- 
able; but it surely pledges the author in advance to more than 
the ordinary pains of every respectable writer to deal in the 
spirit of scrupulous fidelity with all whom he summons to the 
stand as witnesses. Had he been reasonably faithful to this 
pledge he would have deserved the gratitude of all whose tastes 
and occasions lead them over the broad field where he has 
gleaned. 

But Dr. Waddington’s volume seems to have fallen into 
errors of quotation from four causes: (1) There is a want of 
sufficient care in deciphering some of his originals; (2) in copy- 
ing from perfectly plain printed pages, he has evidently now 
and then missed a line or a sentence; (8) his printers appear 
sometimes to have misread (and so misrepresented) what he 
wrote, while he has failed to revise their blunder; and (4) he 
evidently believes in and acts upon a principle of quotation 
which to all right judgment is vicious, misleading, and wholly 
indefensible, and whose adoption by any writer should at once 
throw him out of the company of authors ‘‘in good and regular 
standing.”’ 


These four points are examined, and the charges proved up to the 
hilt; many appalling examples being given. Not only so, but there 
is an amazing list of instances where omissions in copying a quota- 
tion have not been noted—in one case the omission being 38 lines, 
-in another 24 pages. It has regretfully to be admitted that Wad- 
dington, much-respected divine as he was, was no scientific his- 
torian. Often he points the way, often his sources are useful, but 
he makes work where he could have saved it, and he must always 
be checked. 
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The United States is fortunate in the existence of the American 
Church History Society, to which most of the leading church 
historians belong. Some enterprising young scholars should 
set to work to establish a similar Society in this country. The 
American Society has already to its credit an imposing series of 
publications, the last of which is Dr. Babette M. Levy’s Preaching 
in the First Half Century of New England History (from the Society 
at Hartford, Conn., $3.00). Dr. Levy has much material in the 
sermons of John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, Thomas Shepard, Charles 
Chauncy, John Davenport, William Hubbard, and others less well 
known, and she is able to show what these divines preached and 
how they preached it—about war, the relation of Church and State, 
the power of the ruler, hell, and so on. Many readers, we suspect, 
will be surprised both at the things included in the sermons, and the 
things missing. Dr. Levy raises one interesting point—how far we 
have the correct text of what the preacher said: generally the ser- 
mons were taken down in shorthand, sometimes the preacher 
revised the script, but often he did not even see the proofs. In one 
instance quoted the words given as ‘‘naturally able’’ were obviously 
“naturally liable’, and, of course, there were much more serious 
mistakes, as well as additions and deletions. The volume is a very 
interesting study. The Americans are setting us a good example in 
this field. 


Another volume from America (Grand Rapids: Erdmans, $2.50) 
not yet published in this country is ‘‘right down the street’’ of readers 
of these Transactions—Dr. Peter Y. De Jong’s The Covenant Idea 
in New England Theology. After surveying the Covenant Idea in 
the Reformed and Anabaptist Churches (and how strange that there 
should be among us those who forget their Anabaptist heritage!) 
Dr. De Jong outlines the long discussions centring round the Half- 
Way Covenant. He then examines the influence of the Covenant 
Idea upon New England Thought, and especially its effect upon 
New England Calvinism. This is an invaluable study, from which 
few will not learn much, while it should be compulsory reading for 
all engaged on negotiations with Presbyterians or others. A fuller 
account of it may be given later. 


A much bigger American book which will give joy and instruction 
when it reaches these shores is Puritanism and Democracy (Van- 
guard Press, $5.00), by Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard. Although 
Mr. Perry is a Professor of Philosophy—and we admit to liking our 
history and our philosophy (if at all) neat—he has written a treatise 
historians will invariably find stimulating and suggestive. Perhaps 
the weakest pages are those dealing with the English background, 
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where a copied mistake (p. 262) reveals that his knowledge is second- 
hand, and where he telescopes too much into small space. At any 
rate he is provocative: we found ourselves wanting to argue about 
the last four italicized words in this sentence: 


The puritans in the strictest sense were the left-wing protest- 
ants within the Anglican church during the century from the 
liberal policy of Elizabeth to the repressive policy of Charles II, 
or from Thomas Cartwright, the reformer, to Richard Baxter, 
the outlaw. 


Professor Perry understands and emphasizes the difference between 
the Puritans and the Separatists, and between the outlook of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. His commentary is sound 
and thought-provoking, and his summaries concise and helpful: 
thus, é.g.. 


It is not necessary, therefore, that the later historian should 
build a bridge from puritanism to democracy. The puritans 
themselves built such a bridge, and many of them crossed it, 
some decades before John Locke. Men such as Cromwell, 
Milton, Williams, and Penn belong alike to the history of pro- 
testantism and the history of democracy. The separation of 
church and state, the diversity of religious creeds freely held 
and lived within a common civil framework, the spirit of in- 
quiry and discussion, the ideal of voluntary agreement, the 
appeal from the political authority to the universal human 
faculties of conscience and reason, the sentiments of equality 
and humanity—all these were all cherished within the bosom 
of puritanism against the time when their fuller implications 
could be realized in appropriate political and legal institutions. 


A volume not easy to read, but to be read more than once. 


* * * * * 


This reference to an American Andrew Reed will fill out articles 
on Congregational workers among the deaf and dumb which have 
appeared in our pages. H. K. Rowe, in his History of Andover 
Theological Seminary (1933) writes: 

Thomas H. Gallaudet graduated from Andover in 1814 with 
bright prospects for success in the ministry, but his interest in 
the deaf and dumb turned him aside. Presently he accepted an 
appointment to become the head of the Connecticut Asylum for 
such defectives at Hartford, and he established it on firm foun- 
dations. Later in life he was chaplain of a county prison and 
then of the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane. He was pro- 
minent in philanthropical societies, a writer, and an acceptable 
preacher. 
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We hear that a history of the Wilmslow Congregational Church 
is nearly ready, and hope to refer to it in our next issue. It has 
been encouraging to notice that during the celebrations of the Triple 
Jubilee of the London Missionary Society, many Districts have 
prepared histories of their own contributions to the Society’s life 
and work. We trust that the Society is making a collection of 
these, and that in due course one will be given to the Congregational 
Library. 


Selina, Countess of Huntingdon 


N his novel The Path of the King, John Buchan reminds us 

I that ‘‘the things we call aristocracies and reigning houses 
are not the best places to look for masterful men. They began 

strongly but they have been too long in possession. They have been 
cossetted and comforted and the devil has gone out of their blood’’. 
Like all generalizations Buchan’s statement only expresses part of 
the truth; another of its facets is expressed in the ancestry and life 
‘of the remarkable woman who was the foundress of one of our 
oldest theological colleges. Lady Selina Shirley, born at Stanton, 
in Leicestershire, in the year of the Act of Union with Scotland, 
had the blood of princes, dukes, and earls from the Confessor’s 
time mingled in her veins. She came of imperious stock, and she 
herself was imperious. At the age of 21 she married into another 
ancient family which traced its ancestry back to that Duke of 
Clarence who was brother to Edward IV. Theophilus Hastings, 
9th Earl of Huntingdon, had been selected by his peers in the House 
of Lords to carry the Sword of State in the coronation procession 
of George II (1727-8); he was the intimate friend of Lords Boling- 
broke and Chesterfield, the cynical wits of the day; a persona grata 
at Court; a nobleman of substance and position. His young bride 
had all the necessary qualifications to fit her to become hostess in 
the brilliant hospitality of Donnington Park and the London. 
Drawing Room and to take her part in the fashionable life of 18th 
century aristocracy. One incident in her early married life shows 
' her already to be a woman of spirit, independence, and enterprise. 
With the Duchess of Queensberry, the Duchess of Ancaster, and 
other titled ladies she arrived early one morning at the House of 
Lords to listen from the Strangers’ Gallery to the debate on the 
question of Spanish encroachments on English property, only to 
find the door shut against her and her friends, there being not an 
inch of space in the House available for them. The Chancellor had 
made an order forbidding any more admittances; pleadings with 
Sir Ian Sanderson were vain until Her Grace of Queensbury an- 
nounced that they were determined to come in in spite of the 
Chancellor and his order. The Peers retaliated by attempting to 
starve their ladies out; but these vigorous Amazons were not to be 
deterred; till 5 in the afternoon they thumped, kicked, and rapped 
the door so that speakers in the Assembly were heard only with 
difficulty. Then the Duchess of Queensberry ordered a silence of 
half an hour. This unexpected cessation of active hostilities 
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succeeded in doing what it was aimed to do; the unsuspecting 
Chancellor, imagining that the besiegers had retired, gave orders 
for the door to be opened, whereupon the ladies rushed the entrance 
and pushing aside all competitors occupied the front row of the 
gallery and beguiled the time till the house rose at 11 o’clock with 
laughter, jibes, cat-calls, and contempt. Selina and her friends 
were 150 years before their time: they would have chained them- 
selves to the railings of Buckingham Palace with eager abandon. 
But it was not the giddy round of balls and entertainments, nor 
excursions into politics, which really held the Countess of Hunting- 
don. Always seriously minded, at the age of nine she had been 
stirred to dwell on the eternal issues of life and death by the 
funeral procession of a little girl which she met on one of her walks. 
Brought up in the culture and traditions of the Church of England, 
married to a serious and earnest man, practising sincerely, as distinct 
from most of her class, the tenets and habits of her church, early in 
her married life she came to appreciate the spiritual fervour of the 
recently expressed doctrines of the Wesleys through her two sisters- 
in-law, Lady Margaret and Lady Catherine Hastings, who each 
married a parson with Methodist leanings. Lady Margaret, indeed, 
once expressed to the Countess that ever since she had known some 
of these Methodist preachers and had embraced their doctrines she 
had been ‘‘as happy as an angel’. Was Lady Huntingdon as happy 
as that? She had ali that worldly position and wealth could supply 
to make her happy; she was properly devout in her religious 
exercises and faithful in the discharge of her religious duties; but 
she could not rest in the Lord; she did not know joy and peace in 
believing. Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, was much concerned 
about her spiritual life when a sudden serious illness settled the 
matter for her. In her physical weakness she cast herself and her 
sins upon her Saviour, yielded herself fully to Him, and renounced 
every other hope. Hearing, during her convalescence, that the 
Wesley brothers were in the neighbourhood, she sent them a 
message of Christian greeting, and in doing so seemingly cast in her 
lot with the despised and derided Methodists, sharing henceforth 
in the opprobrium and abuse with which they were loaded. 
Lord Huntingdon, unlike most husbands of the time, did not 
attempt to interfere with his wife’s religious concerns and activities; 
though he urged her to see his former tutor, Benson, at that time 
Bishop of Gloucester. Benson had been the friend and helper of 
George Whitefield, the Gloucester pot-boy, and had ordained him 
some years before. Whitefield, at this time in America, had taken 
London by storm, castigated the fashionable for their vices and 
scandalized pious Churchmen by his own extravagances. The good 
Bishop found it difficult to forgive his own haste in ever ordaining 
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such a firebrand and admitted as much to the Countess, who replied, 
“My Lord, mark my words, when you are on your dying bed that 
will be one of the few ordinations which you will reflect on with 
complacence’’. Possibly that is so, for shortly before he died, Benson 
sent Whitefield fifteen guineas and asked to be remembered in his 
prayers. Apart from this, though Selina’s interview with the Bishop 
was cordial enough, it was not very helpful, save in so far as it 
confirmed her in the sympathies she was feeling for Methodist 
doctrines, despite the fact that everywhere Methodist preachers 
were under an ecclesiastical ban; they were prevented from entering 
most of the parish churches, John Wesley indeed preaching at 
least once from his father’s gravestone at Epworth, while the church 
in which his father had ministered was fast shut against him. After 
her interview with Bishop Benson, Selina became a warm supporter 
of the Methodist cause, writing to John Wesley when he had sub- 
mitted an extract of his Journal to her, ‘‘I think there is not one 
thing that ought to be omitted. We never forget to recommend you, 
and all your undertakings, at the throne of grace’’, while he for his 
part dedicated to ‘“The Right Honourable Countess of Huntingdon’’ 
a Collection of Moral and Sacred Poems. ‘‘I inscribe these poems 
to you, not only because you were the occasion of their thus appear- 
ing in the world, but also because it may be an inducement to many 
to read them. Your name indeed cannot excuse a bad poem; but it 
may recommend good ones to those who would not otherwise con- 
sider whether they were good or bad’’. 

John was not insensible to the influence of the Countess upon 
her own aristocratic circle, which he and his preachers had little 
opportunity of meeting. In fact, one of the characteristics of the 
Countess’s new-found joy and peace in believing was that instead 
of leading her to minister among the poor as it has led so many 
of her social standing, it led her, together with a concern for the 
depressed, to have an even greater concern for her own large, 
brilliant, and fashionable acquaintance. She appreciated the 
strategic value of winning the aristocracy of the 18th century for 
God, and set herself to do it. To this end, after her husband’s death 
in 1748, and on her removal to Ashley and becoming mistress of the 
London house, she appointed the golden-tongued Whitefield to be 
one of her private chaplains, with the express object of having him 
present the grace of God in the gospel to the smart set who were 
always eager to attend her drawing-rooms. Such was her own 
‘charm and graciousness that her identification with the despised 
hot gospellers in no way estranged from her the titled company in 
which she moved as social and political equal. Sarah Churchill, 
Duchess of Marlborough, the saucy Mrs. Freeman of Queen 
Anne, can write to the Countess, 
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My dear Lady H. is always so very good to me,and I 
really do feel so very sensibly all of your kindness and attention 
that I must accept your very obliging invitation to hear Mr. 
Whitefield though I am still suffering from the effects of a 
severe cold. Your concern for my improvement and religious 
knowledge is very obliging, and I do hope that I shall be the 
better for all your excellent advice. It might be the means 
of doing me some good, for good, alas! I do want; but where 
among the corrupt sons and daughters of Adam am I to 
find it? When alone my reflections and recollections almost 
kill me and I am forced to fly to the society of those I detest 
and abhor. Now there is Lady Frances Saunderson’s great 
rout to-morrow night, and all the world will be there and 
I must go. I do hate that woman as much as I do a physician, 
but I must go if for no other purpose than to mortify and 
spite her. This is very wicked I know, but I confess all my 
little peccadilloes to you, for I know your goodness will lead 
you to be mild and forgiving and perhaps my wicked heart 
may get some good from you in the end. 

We are not told whether Viceroy Sarah got the good she spoke 
of; similar uncertainty surrounds many another of those drawing- 
room devotees, but there were many who, like the wife of Lord 
Chesterfield and his sisters, were affected; and certainly amid a 
frivolous and corrupt society a leaven of wholesomeness was at 
work, while even David Hume the philosopher, present on one 
occasion, testified that Whitefield’s preaching “‘surpassed anything 
I ever saw or heard in any other preacher’. 

Under Whitefield’s influence Lady Huntingdon’s work began to 
take on richer and deeper form. Deeply concerned by the exclusion 
of Methodist preachers from the pulpits of the Establishment, and 
the often lax theological position of many Methodists themselves, 
with determination and insight the Countess applied her 
great wealth and prestige to securing more order and harmony 
in the Revival movement by the provision of chapels and preaching 
centres. So began — first as a missionary organization rather than 
as another denomination — the famous Connexion. It is worth 
noting that Wesley, the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, and later 
the Primitive Methodists, also had their ‘‘Connexions’’ and con- 
sidered themselves in that way rather than as Churches in the 
commonly accepted sense. To begin with, the pulpits at York, 
Huddersfield, Gloucester, Worcester, Lewes, Brighton, Norwich, 
Margate, Bath, Bristol, and Tunbridge Wells, were mainly supplied 
by clergymen, and the prayers of the Church of England were read 
in the services, at the express wish of the Countess; in many of the 
chapels this is still the custom to-day. Selina hoped her ministers 
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might occupy a middle position between Anglicanism and Dissent, 
and enter any doors of opportunity without giving offence to either 
side; but this hope was never fulfilled and at last she herself was 
forced by circumstances to secede from the Church of her birth 
and tradition and become the foundress of yet another sect. The 
occasion was the dog-in-the-manger attitude of the incumbent of 
Clerkenwell in respect of Northampton Chapel in Spa Fields. Two 
clergy of the Methodist persuasion were appointed by the owners 
as preachers till an ecclesiastical lawsuit gave to the incumbent of 
Clerkenwell prior rights over the building and the pulpit. As a 
result the chapel came into the market and the Countess bought 
it and placed it on a footing with her other preaching stations, 
under the protection and jurisdiction of a peeress with the name 
of Spa Fields Chapel. But once again in the Law Courts the 
incumbent vindicated his rights; and the Countess’s preachers were 
prohibited from ministering there. Secession seemed to her now 
to be the only available course in order to save the Spa Fields 
congregation; she withdrew from the Church of England, hoping 
still to maintain the neutral position between Anglicanism and 
Dissent. But this expectation proved abortive; not even the 
Countess could keep Spa Fields and her other chapels as a kind 
of ecclesiastical no-man’s-land; the circumstances of the time drove 
her in the direction of Dissent while the ordination of six young 
men from her College at Trevecca at Spa Fields in 1783 caused 
her societies to assume the form of a separate denomination. It is 
interesting to record that Dr. Haweis, one of the Countess’s chap- - 
lains, whom she appointed to be the first minister of Spa Fields in 
1779, was 16 years later to be one of the founders of the London 
Missionary Society. On the site of the chapel to-day stands the 
Church of the Holy Redeemer. 

Meanwhile as the Connexion developed, the need for providing 
a regular trained ministry became obvious to the Countess, and 
she consulted her friend, the Rev. John Fletcher of Madeley, near 
Bath. Trevecca House, near Talgarth, was a massive building 
believed to be part of an old castle dating back to the time of 
Henry II, the date over the entrance being 1176. Here the Countess 
proposed to train Christian young men who desired to enter the 
ministry of the Church of England or any other Protestant denom- 
ination, and with her usual discrimination she invited Fletcher to 
undertake the superintendence of her College while he still con- 
tinued as parish priest of Madeley. 

The College was opened for religious and literary education, and 
the chapel was dedicated by Whitefield and other chaplains on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1768, the Countess’s 50th birthday. Lady 
Huntingdon with many friends stayed in the College for the opening 
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ceremony and frequently visited it, particularly at Anniversary 
time. Added to the expenses of her chapels up and down the 
Kingdom the cost of maintaining the College would have been too 
much had not many friends, among them John Newton’s patron, 
Thornton the banker (£1,000), and her own friend and fellow- 
worker in Scotland, Lady Glenorchy (£1,000), co-operated with 
her in its upkeep. Her own son, the 10th Lord Huntingdon, never 
shared but rather opposed his mother’s zeal for evangelical religion, 
and did his best to hinder if not to thwart her enthusiasm for the 
College. When the lease of Trevecca House expired in 1792, the 
College linked up, at the Countess’s wish, with the well-known 
Nonconformist theological foundation at Cheshunt, Herts., and 
was opened on August 24. The affairs of the new College were 
to be managed by seven Trustees, and to it went the Communion 
Plate and Library, Lady Huntingdon’s original gift at Trevecca. 
As we all know, the College moved once again in 1905 to its present 
and, we may hope, its final home in the leading University of the 
Kingdom; Selina’s portrait looks down from her place over the man- 
telpiece in the Hall upon successive generations of Cheshunt men; 
her furniture is in the Combination Room, and it is from her Table 
that the sacred elements of the Sacrament are administered to sons 
who may justly call their foundress Alma Mater. Accounts of early 
anniversaries make astonishing reading for: men reared in the 
Cambridge tradition of the 20th century. A supper and two sermons 
on Anniversary eve; at 6 a.m. on the great day, a sermon in Welsh 
followed by one in English; at 10.30 more sermons in both 
languages till Mr. Toplady announced the hymn ‘“‘Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow!’’ to people who had been standing since six and 
who were not to get their dinner till nearly 3. There followed three 
more sermons and then the Sacrament by the light of the setting 
sun, administered in a natural dell in the College garden. Modern 
Commemoration, with short service, an address and tea in the 
court is small beer compared with the super-abundant spiritual and 
material feast of the late eighteenth century. 

There is one sad feature in the long record of the Countess’s 
story which cannot altogether be omitted — the controversy be- 
tween Wesley and Whitefield provoked by the attitude of the former 
to Calvinism at the Methodist Conference in 1770. Twenty years 
earlier the apostle of grace and the preacher of Calvinism had 
crossed swords, but the incipient rift between them had been healed 
by Lady Huntingdon. In 1770, however, the conflict started again 
and she came down firmly on the side of her Chaplain and decreed 
that no one holding Mr. Wesley’s views could remain in her College. 
Feelings were aroused on both sides; then a reconciliation seemed 
near when a tract, written in the early days of the controversy by 
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one of Wesley’s men, John Fletcher, was produced which made 
the healing of the breach almost impossible. Both sides contended 
earnestly for what each believed to be the truth; each side would 
have welcomed a via media, but in the circumstances of the time 
none was to be found. For the remaining twenty years of their 
lives Wesley and the Countess remained on friendly, even cordial 
terms, but a real working partnership was no longer theirs. 

Whitefield died in 1770, before the Calvinistic controversy was 
many months old; by a strange coincidence the man and the woman 
who in the whole course of our history did more for the evangeliza- 
tion of our country than any others were born within a few months 
of each other when the 18th century was dawning and died within 
a few months of each other when it was in its last decade. The 
converts of the Countess among high and low were innumerable; 
she established chapels for the preaching of the Word and organized 
and trained men to preach it; she spent her large fortune and sold 
her precious jewels for the sake of her Lord; before our great 
missionary societies came into being she poured out her material 
treasure in support of Whitefield’s mission stations, schools, and 
orphanages in America, for the winning of West Africa for Christ, 
and in her 84th year was full of a project for sending the gospel to 
Tahiti; she rebuked the Archbishop of Canterbury for the irrespons- 
ible frivolities of Lambeth Palace, and being rebuffed by his vigorous 
wife appealed to the King to rebuke the lackadaisical prelate. 

For a life of such amazing energy, there may to-day be little 
enough to show in any comprehensive catalogue, neat diagram, or 
table of statistics; perhaps the Countess lacked John Wesley’s 
penchant for careful organization, but in an indefinable influence 
which spread over England, in the constant stream of men from 
her College, Lady Huntingdon is not lacking a memorial. 

To Cardinal Newman, the Countess was the high priestess of a 
poisonous heresy, but he salutes her as one who opened new worlds 
to the revival, the representative, in an evil day, of the rich be- 
coming poor for Christ: she acted, he says, as one ought to act who 
considered this life a pilgrimage, not a home. 

It is her unique distinction in the course of sixty years from the 
time of her marriage till her death to have compelled practically 
every man in England from the King on his throne to the peasant 
and the artisan in his cottage to give serious consideration to the 
condition of his immortal soul.. Horace Walpole’s gibe, “‘Queen 
of the Methodists’’, may be a little hard on one who has given so 
much to the universal Church, Macaulay’s verdict that had she 
been a Catholic, Rome would have canonized her, may be a little 
extravagant. Perhaps Whitefield put it best when he called her a 
Mother in Israel, all aflame for Jesus. R. G. Martin. 


Congregational Martyrs at Bury St. Edmunds. 
How Many ? 


tercentenary in 1946, and it is fortunate in possessing a minute 

book which dates from 1646. This commemoration adds in- 
terest to a discovery among the Ellesmere MSS. in the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 

It has long been known that high on the name of Congregational 
martyrs must be placed William Dennis, executed in 1583 at Thet- 
ford—‘‘a godly man, and faithful in his place’’, Governor Bradford 
called him—and John Coppin or Copping and Elias Thacker (or 
Fawker) executed at Bury St. Edmunds in the same year. Bury 
had long been a centre of Puritan activity, George Withers having 
been silenced there for a time in 1565. John Handson, curate of 
St. James’s, seems to have been influenced by the teachings of 
Robert Browne, who was arrested for preaching in private con- 
venticles in or near Bury in April, 1581. At that time Coppin had 
been in prison for five years: a layman, he refused to allow his 
child to be baptized by an unpreaching minister, and declared the 
Queen was perjured in describing herself as Head of the Church. 
When he was joined in prison by Thacker is not clear, nor do we 
know how the two of them came to accept Browne’s views, but in 
1583 they were charged with being ‘‘great dispersers’’ of the books 
of Browne and Harrison, which had come over from Middelburg 
(perhaps in sheets to be bound by Thomas Gibson, who was also 
charged). Gibson was found guilty, but submitted and was re- 
prieved; the other two remained firm, commending everything in 
the books as good and godly, and declaring that the Queen’s rule 
was in civil matters only. While the Court was still sitting—per- 
haps to prevent an appeal to Queen, Parliament, or Council, per- 
haps to avoid popular clamour—Thacker was hanged (4 June, 1583), 
and Coppin on the following day or two days later (the accounts 
vary). Bradford, writing long afterwards, said: 


fl Ri Congregational Church at Bury St. Edmunds celebrates its 


God gave them courage to bear it, and to make this 
answer: ‘“‘My Lord [Sir Christopher Wray, the Lord Chief 
Justice], your face we fear not, and for your threats we care 
not, and to come to your read service, we dare not’’. 


When, among the Ellesmere MSS., a reference to men put to death 
at Bury was noted, it was assumed the reference would be to Coppin 
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and Thacker, and that maybe a date had gone astray, but the date 
in each case seems clear, 4 and 5 June, 1583, for Coppin and 
Thacker, and 11 July, 1584, in the Ellesmere document, with ‘‘my 
L. Anderson [Sir Edmund, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas]’’ as the Judge. 

The relevant Ellesmere MSS. are three in number, two of them 
being duplicates of the same story, and the other a confession of 
faith. The abbreviations are run out. 


I. 2076.C. [on p. 34 a verso, upside down] 


Set dowen your pen to paper, and write this that was told me of a 
gentleman of good Credet, that hathe good Frendes in the Courte, who 
told hym, that some of the Councell had dealt vere earnestly with her 
Maiestie concerning the execution of those men at Berye, and for their 
Relygion, & for the depryvyng of the Justices [?,] for the trowblynge 
of the preachers, & Christyan professors. And her grace did answer, 
that they were purytanse, & that she was Credebly enformed of them 
that they wer the worste people in the land & doethe most hurt, & 
disturbe the Comon Welthe of her Contrey, And my Lord Threzurer stept 
in & desyred her grace to heare hym speake, who told her, that her 
land stood cheiffly with three sortes of people, the one was papistes, who 
wyshethe her deathe, and hopeth for a day, & never prayethe for her. 
And the greatest sorte of people ar Atheystes & did hold no Relygion 
But always accordynge accordyng [sic] to the lawes, & doethe not 
Care for you, but are Redie always to serve an other as well as you, what 
Relygion so ever they be of, but those you call purytanse are your best 
subiectes, & do always pray earnestly for your grace & most cheiflye 
care for you, & therfor be most trowbled, & some put to death for 
their Concyence. Then her grace sayd that it was not her will that any 
should be put. to deathe for their Concyence. And then Commanded 
that those Judges should be sent for, & lykewyse those Justices that 
were depryved frome their offycesse nowe what wil] come of this wee 
knowe not but let us praye 


Il. Unnumbered, on 50 a verso, foot 


Ther wer certayn of the Councell had delt with her Maiestie concerning 
the execution of those men at Berie & for their Relygion & for the trowble 
of the preachers & Christian professors. And her Grace answered, that 
she was credebly informed of them, that they were of the worst people in 
her land & do most hurt, & disturbe the Comon weale of the Contrey. 
And then my L. Threz. stept in, & requested her grace to heare hym 
speake, who told her, that her land stood cheyffly with 3 sortes of people, 
the one was papists who wyshe her death, and hope for a day, & the 
greatest sort of the people were Atheists, & did hold of no Relygion, but 
allways accordyng to the lawes, and do not care for you, but are redy 
allways to serve an other as well as you, what Relygyon so ever they be 
of. And those you call purytance are your best subiects, & do always 
pray earnestly for your Grace, & most of all care for you, & these be more 
trowbled, & some put to death for their conscyences, & then Comanded 
that those Justices! for sayd she, it is not my will that any shall be put 
to death for their concyences. 


1.Obviously something omitted here. 
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III. 2066. On 74 recto. 


The maner of the faythe wherin the towe men dyed which were put to 
deathe at berye adiudged by my L. Anderson the 11 of July in Anno 1584. 

Wee beleeve in one God Father allmightie maker & governor of all 
Creatures. And in one Jesus Chryste, our [?] Kynge prophett & priest 
Our Saveour & Redeemer beynge bothe perfecte God & man, The true 
Messias, one mediator & advocate. 

Even so we beleeve in one holie Ghoste beynge verie God of God, pro- 
ceedynge frome the father & the Sonne, even of the selffe same nature, 
powre, and dignetie, who is our sanctefyer & the Seale of Our Redemp- 
tion purchased by Jesus Chryste. 

And wee beleeve that these three severall persons, are but one ever- 
lastynge & lyvyng God. 

We beleeve that the father is a person by hym selffe, yet not withoute 
his Sonne. We beleeve that the Sonne is a person by hymselfe & yet not 
without his father. We beleeve that the holie Ghost is a person by hym 
self, yet not without the father, & the Sonne. 

We beleeve that Jesus Christe was Conceaved by the holie Ghoste, even 
of our fleshe, & borne of the Virgen Marie, A man lyke unto us synn ex- 
cepted. In this his humanity wee beleeve that he suffered deathe, hell 
torments, & the Sorowes of deathe, to delyver us from synne & the 
punnyshement which by the laue of God is due to the same. 

And that he was buryed, & Rose agayne the third day, for a more con- 
fyrmation of his deathe, wherby we beleeve our justificacion is fyneshed, 
and we are assured that after deathe at the last day by the vertue of his 
Resurrection to ryse agayne lykwyse frome deathe to lyfe. And 30 
assend with hym in glorie ther to Remayne everlastynglye. } 

So we beleeve that he hath all power given hym of his father, & that 
is ment by syttyng on his Ryght hand in the heavens. 

We beleve that from heaven he shall come to judge bothe those that 
are alyve nowe, and then at his comynge, those that are all redie dead. 

We beleeve lykewyse that he hathe a Churche wiche is holye (wherof 
we are members) and he is the head therof, & that is his body to whom he 
hath granted & given Repentance, & to non but to her, to her onlie hathe 
he strycken this Covenant, I will put my lawes in their myndes (jeremy 
81 chap. 31-34 v.), & in their hartes I will wryt them, & I wilbe their God, 
& they shalbe my people, for I will be mercyfull vnto theyr anrieroens- 
nes, & I will Teac ber: theyr synnes & inyqytes no more. 


their prayer 


QO God & mercyfull father performe this thy Covenant unto us poore 
synnfull Creatures to forgeve all our unrighteousnes, & be our God. And 
in the name of Christ we stryke this Covenant on our Partes severally 
every one of us to be thy people, & thy Churche acknoweleynge non other 
heade & Kyng to rule over us spirytually, but thy only begotten Sonne 
Jesus Chryste our lorde. 

Therfor we vowe & swear by the lyvynge God to suffer oure selves, & 
freely geve our obedyence to be governed & ruled by his lawes, & 
government to the uttermost of the power which thowe by thy Spirite 
shalt enhable us withall. 

And by the vertue of the same we bynd our selves to be taught by 
Jesus Christ & his mynisters, whome thow hast or hereafter shall send, 
for the worke of thy mynysterye. And lykwys by the order of Admonytion 
which thow has apoynted in thy Churche, that is for every Brother & 
Sister severally to styrr up one an other & provoke unto love & to good 
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woorkes, usynge the fellowshipp of Sayntes & thus we will be taught by 
Christ thy prophett. And even so by vertue of the same oathe we bynd 
our selves to his preestly office, acknowlegynge hym onlie to be our 
mediator betwene God his father & us, & non but he. And therfor will use 
& Receave his Sacraments at the handes of those he shall send withe his 
word of message. Thus we bynd our selves to be thy people & Churche 
apparrant, holdynge Christ to be our head captayne & Kynge, & therfor 
willyngly submytt our selves to his government, & hold hym to be our 
prophet & teacher, and willingly will suffer oure selves to be taught by 
hym & his orders apoynted to teache us. 

And lyk wise we will hold hym to be our heighe preist of attonment 
betwene God & us, & our Contynuall mediator & advocat & will make no 
prayers to the father, but in his name. 

And thus wee beleeve all that wee have here proffessed by our mouthes, 
to be the only truthe even withe our hartes, & ended their lyves to the 
good of many athests papists & lybertyns which conffessed that they wer 
never so lyvely touched to the quyck as by this their pacyence & prayers 
for her Maiestie & all their enemyes, &c. 


So far we have been unable to discover anything about the 1584 
executions. Some information about their trial should be forth- 
coming, but inquiries so far have been fruitless. 

ALBERT PEEL. 


The Beginnings of Dissent in Painswick, 
SOME HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS 


PATHETIC little note opens the old Church Minute Book of 

the Painswick Congregational Church. It reads: 
In consequence of the neglect of our forefathers in committing to 
’ paper the accounts of their churches, we in the present age (1863) have 
but scanty materials wherewith we can fill this important section (His- 
torical Account) of this valuable book. We hope that coming ages shall 

not be compelled to make the same complaint... . 

The very note serves as a challenge to seek out the beginnings, and 
once having undertaken the task it is surprising how much may be 
gleaned. While a detailed account of the beginning and immediate 
continuance may not be secured, the fact was actually placed on 
record because it was historically important. 

The middle years of the 17th century were marked by a strong 
demand for religious liberty, and those who had been active in the 
more populous centres migrated to other regions to secure that for 
which they sought. The Cotswold Hills harboured many of that 
cast of mind, and the knots of Christian revolutionaries which they 
gathered eventually were formed into churches. In the immediate 
Cotswold region there are five Congregational Churches which claim 
1662, or an earlier date, as their commencement. The actual date, 
however, is often selected as the earliest general declaration of dis- 
sent, since it is not known how many of them were gathered as 
churches prior to this!. There were few, if any, meeting-houses for 
them, so the Dissenters continued in uneasy communicant member- 
ship of the Established Church, and it would appear that many of 
the priests in charge were of a like temper. At length, however, it 
was inevitable that the simmering demand for freedom should be- 
come active. 

In the story of the Painswick Congregational Church, a cross- 
section of English history in which it is set reveals some fascinating 
fragments of the jig-saw of early Nonconformity. 

The first fragment on record in the story of dissent at Painswick 
is dated 1644, a date which is much involved in the civil disturbances 
in Britain. The fragment reads: 


1644, The Rev. George Dorwood turned the family of the Rev. Thomas 
Wild (or Wilde), the minister, into the street in the depth of winter, and 
he commenced the Nonconformist cause... . 


1 For Congregationalism in Gloucestershire during the Commonwealth, 
cf. G. F. Nuttall, ‘‘Congregational Commonwealth Incumbents’’, in 
Transactions for 19438 
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There the narrative broke off and gave no clue to further develop- 
ments. On the face of it, the obvious conclusion is that Thomas 
Wild was the “‘Nonconformist’’ who started the cause. The term 
itself, in this connection, is somewhat previous since it did not 
come into definite usage until 1662. Evidently that scrap of infor- 
mation was written with a backward glance. Of the result of George 
Dorwood’s action nothing is known—from the Free Church angle. 
It is easy to see that whatever attempt to secure liberty there might 
have been, it was abortive. 

Twelve years later, however, that is, by 1656, it is seen that the 
desire for freedom is not dead, for, by the eventual strength of the 
Dissenters, it may be safely held that the ‘“Nonconformist cause’’, 
once begun, could not be easily uprooted. The question as to the 
actual founder of this ‘‘Nonconformist cause’’ is partly answered 
by the records of the Parish Church. I quote from the book by the 
late Sir Francis Hyett, entitled Glimpses of the History of Pains- 
wick. By 1641, the right of appointment of a vicar was vested in 
certain trustees on behalf of the people, but there was a clause that 
a certain 

Thomas Wild (who was a royalist) should be presented. This was 

accordingly done in 1641-2, and it led of course to complications. Wild 

was forcibly ejected in or about 1644, when his successor, George Dor- 


wood, who was probably the first vicar chosen by the parishioners, took 
possession of the living. 


It is a principle of Congregationalism that each gathered company 
has the right to invite its own minister. Here was the principle in © 
action, and the fragments fit together with fair compactness. 

It was Dorwood, therefore, not Wild, who was the reforming 
spirit, and his action was in keeping with the temper of the people 
themselves. It has been stated that the Rev. George Dorwood 
became the first Dissenting minister, but this is so only in an oblique 
sense, and not in the actual sense of taking charge of the Dissenting 
body. Cornelius Winter’s written account, now in our possession, 
reads: 

The Revd. George Dorwood minister of this parish in the close of the 
last century laid the foundation of the little interest over which I have 
presided as Pastor from July 1788. . . . On the death of Mr. Dorwood a 
division ensued for the choice of another minister. The number of them 
who were strainous (strenuous?) for evangelical doctrine being over- 


powered by the influence of Sir Robert Atkins . . . congregated together 
in a private house under the charge of the Revd. Mr. Tippets. .. . 


As for George Dorwood the man, a pen picture of him is given by 
Winter, who recorded what was commonly said about him: 


It is remarked of him that he seldom left the pulpit with a dry shirt 
or dry eyes.... : 
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There is actually a gap in Winter’s account and it has not been 
possible to bridge it from local sources. This refers to the period 
between the disruption and the coming of Andrew Tippett (or 
Tippets) in 1690 or 1705. The Parish Church records, too, are ex- 
tremely sparse. Civil war swept the hills during 1640-44; Charles I 
and his army occupied Painswick for a period, and the following 
years were unsettled. Sir Francis Hyett records that ‘‘the Parish 
Registers for the years 1628-1653 have disappeared’’. A few years 
later, by 1662, George Dorwood subscribed to the Act of Uniformity, 
which disposes of the conjecture that he was the first minister of the 
Dissenting company. 

After ten years, however, the Dissenters are seen to be strong 
enough to support a ‘‘Teacher’’, and the Rev. Francis Harris, 
Curate of Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, having been ejected under the 
Act of Uniformity, took out a Licence under the Declaration 2f 
Indulgence in 1672, to be a Congregational Teacher at Painswick, 
and his house was licensed as a meeting-place. That, again, is an 
interesting fragment. Nothing more is known of Francis Harris, 
whether he died in Painswick, or removed elsewhere. 

The church comes into the bigger picture of the Nonconformist 
tradition during the latter years of the 17th and the early 18th cen- 
tury. Cornelius Winter gives the information that three outstanding 
men 


were distinguished under the denomination of Presbyterians, which, how- 
ever unwarrantable, being unconnected with any Synod, is the name by 
which our neighbours now distinguish us... . 


It is here that Winter mentions Mr. Tippets, in. whose ministry a 
chapel was secured. Whether this was the original meeting-house 
licensed by Francis Harris or another is not mentioned. In con- 
nection with it, however, it became necessary, during the ministry 
of Cornelius Winter, to declare the right to it. The manuscript has 
no date. It reads: 

BE IT KNOWN 


That the place of worship called the upper Meeting-house in this town 
is the sole property of the Congregation worshipping therein being pur- 
chased by them in the year 1705 consequently all expenses incident there- 
to must be borne by them. The aforesaid meeting being copyhold of 
inheritance is subject to fines and other expences attending surrenders— 
The late Mr. Thos. King died in the possession of it his widow according 
to the manorial custom would enjoy (the?) free-bench which made two 
surrenders in court necessary the first a surrender of her free bench to 
the congregation second their surrender of the fee-simple to Mr. Jn. King 
whom they have chosen for their present trust: further—to prevent its 
being claimed as private property by the trust or by his heirs & in case 
of his demise he gives his bond to two elligible members of the Church 
that it shall continue (bona fide) the property of the congregation for the 
worship and service of God the expence incur’d by surrenders, fines, 
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copies & Bond is - - - - - £5 12/- which is paid by volluntary contribution 
in manner following 
£ye sd, 
Revd. Cornelius Winter 1 1 0 
Jobn King ee ae 10 6 
John Horlick ... a 10 6 
Saml. Wood mei “ee tO"; 6 
A Friend ... nA dhe 5 0 
Jno. Holder oc ays 10 6 
Timothy Wood ... wl 5 0 
Wm. Hogg Be cise 5 0 


It does not state how the remainder of the money was found. 

As in other places—for instance, at Tewkesbury—there was some 
confusion between Presbyterian and other Dissenting bodies. It 
appears to have arisen because of the strength of the form of the 
Church in Scotland, and by the action of the Long Parliament in 
abolishing Episcopacy—at any rate for a time. At Painswick, this 
was merely a common misapprehension and led to no Synodic links. 

Step by step Nonconformity grew in strength. By 1715, Dissent 
was of sufficient strength to permit ministers to be ordained by 
those of their own conviction. Hence, Leonard (or Leoline) 
Edwards, who settled in Painswick about 1715, had been ordained 
by Matthew Henry. 

Spanning the century swiftly, we come to the humble figure of 
Cornelius Winter himself. By 1788, the year in which he came to 
the place, Nonconformity had dwindled considerably. Wars with 
France and America had made severe inroads on the resources of 
the land and its people. To offset such adverse influence, however, 
there were other, and more important, factors at work. Persons 
are more powerful than organizations in the long run, and this was 
the case when Wesley set out on his campaign, and the preaching of 
Whitefield roused men. 

One of Whitefield’s hearers at the Tabernacle society was the 
young Cornelius Winter. It is recorded, sadly, that Winter was not 
altogether kindly treated by the great preacher, but he acknow- 
ledged that he had at least received education from Whitefield. 
Later, Winter laboured among negro slaves in Savannah and 
afterwards returned to Britain intending to seek episcopal ordin- 
ation. This was curtly refused him because of his earlier association 
-with Whitefield. Shortly after this, guided by the counsel of Row- 
land Hill, he was ordained as an Independent preacher, at 
Christian Malford, Wilts. From that centre he travelled through 
the Cotswold and Severn Valley villages. His first settled pastorate 
was at Marlborough, where, in addition to his ministerial activities, 
he kept an academy. One of his pupils became the Rev. William 
Jay, of Bath, and Winter’s biographer. 
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Cornelius Winter was 46 years old when he responded to the 
invitation to. Painswick. Here again, to augment his stipend, he 
took pupils. He ministered at Painswick from 1788 to 1808. 

Little is known of the several chapels which have been erected on 
the site of the present building. Notes gathered in 1903 state that 
the site is that on which the first meeting-house for Dissenters was 
built. In 1892, the chapel, which had been erected by Cornelius 
Winter on the site of the earlier chapel by Tippets, was itself re- 
built, and, in honour of a man who held a settled pastorate during 
turbulent times, it was given his name as Winter Memorial. 


Sag De Morris. 


£100 Prize 


We hope members of the Society have noticed the offer by 
Independent Press of a prize of £100 for a manuscript on theology, 
apologetics, or church history by an author who has not yet 
published a work sold at more than 5/-. It would be encouraging 
if the prize could be won by a member of our Society for a work 
on church history. 


Cavendish: Further Notes 


HE last section in the Toleration Act of 1689 enacted that ‘‘no 
congregation or assembly for religious worship shall be per- 
mitted . . . until the place of such meeting shall be certified to 


the bishop of the diocese or to the archdeacon . . . (or to the justices 
of the peace at the general or quarter sessions .. .) . . . and regis- 
tered in the said bishop’s or archdeacon’s court . . . or recorded at 
the said sessions; the register or clerk of the peace . . . is required to 


register the same, and to give certificate thereof to such person as 
shall demand the same’’ [fee not to exceed 6d. ]. 

Since 1852 such places have been certified to the Registrar- 
General. Through the skill and kindness of Rev. W. Marshall 
Jones of Bury St. Edmunds the following items have been extracted 
from the archidiaconal records of Sudbury. They show that In- 
dependency in our village had a much earlier birth than we sup- 
posed. 

1703—Nov. 24. It was certified by John Rae of Bury St. 

Edmunds grocer that the dwelling houses of Elizabeth 
Price, widow, and John Rowell, situated in Cavendish 
were set apart for the religious worship of protestant dissen- 
ters. [John Rae also certified for a place in Clare 1718. ] 
1711—Oct. 19. John Morley of Bury certified that the house of 
Thomas Revell, grocer, in Cavendish, was set aside, etc. 
1713—June 16. Robert Haward of Bury, a grocer, certified for 
the house of John Wilshier, yeoman, of Cavendish. 
1718—April 3. John Rae of Bury certified for the houses of John 
Revell (Webster), Abram Thompson (weaver) and John 
Relton (weaver) all of Cavendish. 
1840—July 29. J.S. Garrett certified for a building, the property 
of Elizabeth Garrett, as set apart, etc. 
This was our first chapel, enlarged in 1843 and rebuilt in 
1858. 


NOTEs: 
‘1. Evidently the 18th century was a period of cottage meetings, 
the church in the house. 
2. John Revell (1718) and Thomas Revell (1711) were probably 
kinsmen; so perhaps also John Rowell (1703)—in the hand- 
writing of the time ‘ow’ and ‘ev’ are almost identical. 
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3. Mr. Jones has also collected similar references to Clare and 
Sudbury; they bear witness to the evangelistic zeal of the 
Church at Bury which celebrates its tercentenary in 1946. 


4. There are also certifications for Baptist (1831) and Wesleyan 
(1818) meeting places in Cavendish, but neither of these were 
perpetuated. Our cause has become a real Free Church 
(Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists 
dwell together in unity). 

A. J. GRIEVE. 


Life at Hoxton College! 
1820—1823 


BEING PART OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ALEXANDER STEWART, 
written for his children. 


MS. II 1-16, with one or two omissions. 


LEXANDER STEWART was born at Kirkcaldy, 27th May, 
A 1790. He ran away to sea when a boy, and had many 

adventures and narrow escapes from drowning. Before he 
was fifteen he was a prisoner of war in the hands of the French, and 
the next eight years he spent in captivity in France; at one period 
he and his companions were marched 800 miles, chained by their 
necks. He survived many hardships, picked up some education, 
and at last reached England. After a voyage to St. Petersburg, he 
became a teacher at Hammersmith, Egham, and Mr. Lemon’s school 
at Islington in turn. He then decided to enter the ministry and 
became a student at Hoxton in 1820. 

In 1823 he became pastor at Barnet, and shortly after opened a 
school for boarders and day boys. From 1833 he began to take 
students for the ministry, some preparatory to entering Highbury 
and other colleges, others for a full course. From 1847 he and his 
sons conducted a school in Holloway, though he continued his pas- - 
toral charge at Barnet for some years. He died 8rd November, 1874. 

Toward the end of his life he wrote a narrative for his children, 
which describes the years spent in France in considerable detail, and 
brings the story down to 1869. 

Two sons, George and Halley, became ministers, Halley at The 
Croft, Hastings, and Caledonian Road, London, for some years 
before turning to the business career which in due course led to 
the foundation of the Sir Halley Stewart Trust. 

The narrative is now in the possession of Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, 
Bart., Alexander Stewart’s grandson. A volume will shortly be 
published containing the narrative of the early years in full, and 
the rest of it summarized. The whole gives a picture of the life of a 
Congregational minister whose training, equipment, and career were 
‘altogether out of the ordinary. We are indebted to Sir Malcolm 
Stewart for permission to print in extenso parts of the narrative. In 
this number will be found the account of life at Hoxton from 1820 


1 Compare John Stoughton’s account of life at Highbury College, 1828-31, 
in Recollections of a Long Life (1894), 16 ff. 
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to 1823, and in the following number Stewart’s account of the men 
he trained for the ministry. [EpiTor. ] 


I begin with a brief account of my College course. I had become a 
Dissenter from conviction, and of course joined their ranks. The English 
dissenters had at that time a number of small colleges, situated in different 
parts of the kingdom, for the training of young men for the ministry, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and managed by Committees chosen for 
the purpose, at the head of each a Treasurer and Secretary. The students 
had instruction, board, and lodging free, when unable to defray their own 
expenses. The Committee chose the Tutors. 


I made application to the College at Hoxton, one of the largest of the 
number. It was afterwards transferred to Highbury, and then, with some 
others, incorporated in New College, St. John’s Wood. Thomas Wilson of 
Highbury, one of the most benevolent of men, was Treasurer, Dr. Wm. 
Harris resident Theological Tutor, Dr. Burder Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
the Rev. Mr. Hooper Classical Tutor. 


Before making application I made myself acquainted, as well as I could, 
with all the requisites for such a course. In addition to other preliminary 
knowledge I had reason to conclude I now possessed a sufficient knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, and I presumed I had the religious experience required. 
But pounds shillings and pence were the desideratum. I had saved 50£, 
but this was scant means for clothing, books, etc., for a three years’ course. 
Mr. Lemon? offered me help in the following way—he offered to pay me well 
it I could continue to come twice a week to teach French. This I did for a 
year and a half; and in this way I was enabled to pay for tea, sugar, and 
coals—extras which each student had to provide for himself. What disturbed 
me most was the paying of my mother’s rent, which I had done for some 
years past. With economy, however, I managed it while at College as well 
as when I was teaching. 

I had been informed the Treasurer of the College had a small Fund 
entrusted to him to enable him to assist necessitous students, but I never 
applied for any. I never had a tum that way—though often sharp run [ 
maintained myself by the work of my own hands. When I left College I 
owed no man any thing. 

I made my application to the Committee, stating as requested “‘my 
experience’ as it was called—my religious views—my denominational senti- 
ments—my scholastic knowledge—the books I had read, etc., and soon re- 
ceived a favourable answer, with a request to appear before the Committee 
cn a given evening—to engage in prayer before them—deliver a short ser- 
mon—and then undergo a questionary by the Committee, as the whim 
might take them severally, before they gave me a final answer. 

This was an ordeal at which my heart revolted at the time, and certain 
parts of which I have never since seen in a more favourable light. 


I attended at the time appointed. It was in the evening. I knocked at 
the door of the house, a servant opened and led me along a dark passage, 
opened a door, and put me into a dark room, where I had to grope about for 
a seat. Such a process was little calculated to soothe a heart already suffi- 
ciently palpitating with anxiety. When I had been here about ten minutes 
the door opened again and somebody entered, and before I could well draw 
my breath I heard heavy sobbing, which continued until the door opened 
again, when I was called by my name. The name of my unsuccessful 


2 In whose school he had been teaching. 
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sobbing companion I never knew. I was at once ushered into the Committee 
room. The president in a very unceremonious way asked me to engage in 
prayer. This over, he then asked me to deliver my address, which I did, 
though not without some choking of feeling and some incoherence of thought 
and expression. I was then asked a few questions which, when answered, I 
was requested to withdraw. I was re-conducted to the ‘‘cachét’’, whence I 
was again sent for, in a few minutes of time but many by the beating of my 
pulse. On entering the Committee room the chairman, Mr. Thomas Wilson, 
congratulated me on being elected by the Committee. He wished me suc- 
cess. I bowed and retired. 


Some time after this, during the College vacation when the students were 
absent from town, Mr. Wilson wrote and asked me to preach at some of the 
places where they were accustomed to supply. This request took me “‘all a 
back’’, and yet I could not refuse. I engaged to go, and set about getting 
up a few sermons with all speed, I was not without certain inklings of pride 
at times, in view of holding forth in public, even in small places, but as the 
time and place approached they vanished. 


I preached my first sermon in a small chapel at Chertsey, near Windsor. 
I cannot describe my feelings on going into the pulpit, assuredly there was 
no pride felt just then, and though on returning home I had reason to thank 
God and take courage my conscious shortcoming checked the pride which 
miy natural feelings suggested. Such was my general experience at the 
beginning of my preaching career. 


I entered Hoxton at the beginning of the next session, 1820, with a very 
scant supply of “‘kit’’ and clothing. Each student had a small study for 
himself—the bedrooms were large and numbers slept in the same room— 
one general room for washing, far from the bedrooms. The studies we had 
t> furnish ourselves. I got a lamp, a chair, a desk with drawers which I 
have still, a tea caddy, a coal scoop, and at length some shelves for my 
books. .. . 


I reached the College in the evening in common with many others. Next 
morning we all met at breakfast. The scene was novel and as pleasing as 
nevel to me. There was indeed a little scanning and quizzing, but I very 
well bore my share of that. 


In the course of the morning the juniors—newcomers—met the Tutors. 
After a little questioning and conversation they said to me, You had better 
join the second year class, for you already know all the first will have to do 
this year: we only suggest this course to you, it is for you to decide. I 
decided at once as they suggested, for I felt that in many respects and 
especially in a money point of view it was the wisest course in my circum- 
stances. 


We now set to work in good earnest with our studies—Hebrew, Theo- 
logical Lectures, Old Latin and Greek Divinity, with Dr. Harris, and ser- 
mons of our own composing to be read and criticized by the class and by 
him. This was sometimes a sharp ordeal, yet it was a salutary one: each 
man got his angular points rounded in his turn. This process is of vast 
moment to a young man, especially to one who had not had the advantage 
of regular school training. How nicely it brings each one to his proper 
level!! Dr. Burder’s department was the Mathematics, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Logic, etc. To read up for these was hard work. To this 
Tutor we had also to write and read essays which were. criticized as the 
sermons to Dr. Harris. Mr. Hooper required us five days in the week for 
Latin and Greek. In these several ways I found quite as much as I was 
able to do with my two afternoons a week at Mr. Lemon’s. 
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Dr. Harris was prosy in his Lectures, well up in the Hebrew, a candid 
critic on our sermons, a well-read Noncon. of the old school. He often pro- 
duced deep emotions and even drew tears from many of us in many of his 
common prayers at the family altar. 

Dr. Burder had a clear but narrow mind, prim, stiff, and formal in all 
his intercourse with the students, always the gentleman but no less always 
the distant Tutor. 

Mr. Hooper was the students’ favourite, a genial man in all he did, plain 
in manners and dress, often very amusing in his teaching and explanation of 
the authors we read with him. He seemed as if he could mimic the tones 9f 
Demosthenes well, and at times he sang to us whole pages of Homer—he 
had a fine voice. 

My ‘“‘kit’’ of books was very small, only working tools—Scott’s Com- 
mentary of [sic] the Bible, which I had well read at Lemon’s; Rollin’s 
Ancient History; Enfield’s Philosophy mental and moral with its early his- 
tory; Edwards on the Freedom of the Will; Paley; Dr. Chalmers; Gregory’s 
Letters; Lesslie on the Evidences of Christianity; Blair’s Lectures; Jones on 
the Figurative Language of the Scriptures; Claude on the composition of a 
sermon; Dr. George Campbell and Fénelon on Pulpit Eloquence; Part of the 
works of Dugald Stewart on the Philosophy of the Mind and Morals; Dr. 
Wallis’ Logic; Irving’s Elements of Composition and Walker’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary which two were my daily companions—such is a specimen of the 
kind of books in which I had felt the most interest for some years past. 


I had never been in circumstances to have access to any books but those 
1 purchased or occasionally got on loan from a friend. I knew of no Loan 
Libraries such as are now so common. You will easily conceive then what 
a new world opened to me when I found free access at all times to the large 
College Library. Here I could get often in an hour what I had often sought 
for in vain for months. 

It was customary with the students to start various topics at the break- 
fast table for a little friendly conversation or sparring as the case might be, 
sometimes matters of etiquette among ourselves—the politics and ‘‘on dits’’ 
of the day. This was a good nursery for conversational purposes—when 
and how best to introduce a subject; how to bear contradiction in the best 
spirit, how not to be too readily elated by applause. That breakfast school 
did me much good. 

This practice was much farther cultivated in a Debating Society, in which 
most though not all the students took part. This Society captivated me at 
once, and when I had been about a year at College I became its President 
and continued so till I left. 

Strange to say, one of the topics most warmly debated was that of Dis- 
sent—yes, Dissent debated at a Dissenting College, and from conviction, 
and not merely from debating purposes. The fact is that most of those who 
separated from the Established Church up to that time were rather non- 
conformists than dissenters—they did not object to an Establishment of 
religion by the civil government, but to the incidental peculiarities, much 
the same as most of the Wesleyans and the Free Church in Scotland at the 
present day—an Establishment per se they approved, provided only that it 
were one on their own model. On every hand were found members of our 
churches and regular attendants at our chapels who deemed themselves 
happy in ‘‘being allowed’’ by the Established Church and the Government 
to worship God in their own way, even though debarred from the right of 
““‘marrying’’ and from every civil appointment except on the condition of 
taking the Sacrament at the parish church. 
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A few of us were Dissenters on principle and never would yield an inch— 
we gradually gained converts—we had no deserters. When I left the major- 
ity of the students were Dissenters. 

I was at first also in a very decided minority on two important subjects 
discussed, viz., capital punishment and the literal restoration of the Jews, 
and yet I have lived to see my views become, if not in the ascendant, yet 
widespread in the public mind. I have ever considered that the Giver of 
Life and no one else has the right to take it away, and that the restoration 
of the Jews is figurative and not literal. I long retained a very pleasant 
recollection of those debates and have no doubt that they much aided in 
the culture of my mind. 

On these occasions we never touched on any topics strictly religious. 
Some of us had separate special associations for religious enquiry and dis- 
cussion—twos and threes as taste and inclination determined used to meet 
occasionally in our studies to compare notes and seek Divine assistance. 
The Inspiration of the Scriptures and the Atonement were the most fully 
inquired into. 

We had our times of relaxation, in a ‘‘big boys’’ playground. It was well 
enclosed. There we could jump, wrestle, efc., at pleasure, and most of us 
used it freely. By the way, on one of these occasions a grave count 
deacon, who had come to Hoxton for a pulpit supply for the next Sabbath, 
on passing through the corridor happened to look out of one of the windows 
and saw what he saw—he raised his hands and his eyes heavenward and 
exclaimed—and these ministers of the Gospel!! He seemed all at once 
seized with the tremor of the ‘‘unco guid’’ Scotsman who dared not trust 
the celebrated Erskine to baptize his child when he found out that Erskine 
played on the fiddle. 

Thursday evenings were always looked forward to with some anxiety, 
for then the preaching List for the following Sabbath was put up in the Hall. 
That List was generally regarded as the index of the personal feeling of the 
sub-committee and more especially of the presiding genius, the Treasurer, 
who was seldom ever absent. Some students “‘happened’’ always to have 
good places while others as regularly ‘‘happened’’ to have poor ones—at 
least such was the prevailing feeling among succeeding generations of 
students. The pockets of some of us made us quicker-eyed on such a point 
and perhaps not the most impartial and charitable. 

Our preaching rounds were very interesting, from which many anecdotes 
were supplied at the breakfast table on Monday mornings. Had I a turn 
that way I might fill pages with these. We met every kind of treatment 
when out on these occasions, from the most gentlemanly to the opposite, 
from the most generous to the most penurious while our own feelings lent 
their coulor [sic] to not a few. When on one occasion I was at Leather- 
head . . . a sudden death in the Sabbath School room prompted me to an 
extempore address of nearly an hour. Much was said of that address for 
some time after. 

Much of human life might be learned in these preaching tours, and 
especially by me, for I was moving in a sphere entirely new. I knew what 
it was to be complimented without being elated and to be frowned on with- 
out being discouraged. One specimen of the latter I may note as showing 
the vulgar habits we met with in some deacons of our churches. One Sab- 
bath morning on entering the vestry I was thus accosted, by one of the 
deacons—‘‘the sermon!! well!! it may be very fine, but it’s not the 
Gospel’’. 

But I pass on to other matters. I had not been long at Hoxton when 
my knowledge of the French language became known and especially my 
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being able to speak it. However common such a thing may be now, it was 
rare then. Several of the students wished much to learn the language. 
This resulted in my establishing a class for this purpose. It was quite 
g:atuitous—ten or a dozen joined, among the number John Harris, after- 
wards Dr. John Harris, Theological Tutor of Cheshunt College, and Ashton, 
the Secretary of the Congregational Board. We met in the Library several 
times a week. This course afforded me much pleasure and improved my 
position among the students. When I left Hoxton this class made me a 
present of Saurin’s Discourses in French, which I think has never been 
translated into English—the copy is still in my Library. 

During one of our vacations I visited Dorsetshire with my friend and 
fellow-student Attkins’. This was his native county. On returning home 
the coach, on the top of which I was riding, was upset—some of the horses 
shied and threw us into a ditch—one lady was seriously hurt, we left her at 
an Inn, whose landlord engaged to take care of her. I was thrown into the 
ditch, which being low saved me from being injured by the coach which 
was above me. While lying where I was and unable to move the forefeet of 
the horses were prancing close to me. I was frightened, but none of them 
touched me. Several of us were bruised, but quite able to return to London 
with the coach. 

During another vacation I visited Scotland, when we had as fellow- 
passenger the celebrated Thomas Erskine, Treasurer of the Glasgow Theo- 
logical College presided over by Dr. Wardlaw, author of the Internal Evi- 
dences of Christianity, an Essay on Faith, and other works of sterling worth. 
I did not know him at first, yet his venerable appearance drew my atten- 
tion. I often noticed him reading alone in his cabin—afterwards I found he 
was reading his Greek New Testament. On Sabbath morning I found him in 
deep and earnest conversation with two gentlemen on the Quarter Deck. 
These turned out to be Professors in the university of Edinburgh—all three 
seemed quite willing that others should share the conversation. I soon learnt 
they were either disputing in earnest about the Trinity or were having a 
friendly sparring on the subject. I felt great interest. The professors said 
they could not understand the Trinity, they could not conceive how it could 
exist. Erskine seized this how and showed them it was the what and not the 
how that concerned us in the matter in dispute as in the case of the union 
of spivit, soul, and body in our own persons. 

In the evening the weather became rough; some of the lady passengers 
became frightened; one of them sitting by Erskine asked him if he was not 
afraid: afraid of what, he asked—of being drowned—oh no, said he, I shall 
not be drowned. What, not if the ship sinks? No, not even if the ship 
sinks. The J, the conscious J, the thinking, feeling J which converses with 
you cannot be drowned, and the Christian J will only exchange earth for 
heaven. Does not the Saviour say, ‘‘The spirit that believes in me shall 
never die?’’ Don’t you believe what he says? 

Before the voyage ended I often got into conversation with him. [I told 
him I was a student from Hoxton, of which Institution he seemed to know 
much more than I did. He invited me to go with him to his house near 
Dundee or at any time to pay him a visit there. 

[The next paragraph describes a visit to his home town of Kirkcaldy to 
see his family, and his experience of preaching in the Independent Chapel 
on the invitation of the minister, Mr. Aikenhead. } 

The next vacation I spent at Manningtree in Essex at the request of the 
church there, among whom were many who wished to invite me to be their 


3 Obed [Obadiah] Atkins, Hoxton, 1820-25, Wymondham, 1825-43. 
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minister and yet I never felt much attracted to the place though there were 
several families whose society and friendship I could not but have prized 
highly. Here I wrote my first piece in an album. I wrote it in French, and 
for a young lady, the daughter of a neighbouring minister who kept a 
Boarding School in the town and attended the chapel. 

For a few Sabbaths of the following vacation I supplied at Whetstone. 
[Describes two experiences in Whetstone—a struggle with a young man who 
had cut his throat: ‘‘At the Inquest I received the thanks of the Coroner and 
the Jury’’—and refused the reward on returning a watch he had found. The 
first brought him the local name of ‘‘Barnabas’’, the second the description 
“an honest man’’.] 

Not long after this vacation I left Hoxton, but in the meantime I had 
the misfortune of incurring the displeasure of Mr. Wilson, the Treasurer. It 
was occasioned as follows. A misunderstanding had arisen between the 
Committee and the students in which I was in no way personally concerned 
while I was for a Sabbath or two supplying again at Manningtree. The 
students had been invited through Dr. Harris to attend an ordination ser- 
vice at Tooting. The students were meantime privately informed of this 
fact. Dr. Harris took no notice of this ordination till the time, was. past. 
On the day of its occurrence, however, many of the students, acting on 
their private information, absented themselves from Lectures and went to 
the ordination. This the Dr. reported to the Committee, a collision ensued 
and threatened to become serious—there were even threats of expulsion. 

The students wrote to me at Manningtree and Bunter another student who 
was absent to come to the College as quickly as we could. On arriving we 
were informed how matters stood and requested to act as intermediaries in 
the matter. Bunter went privately to some of the Committee, I went to 
others, among whom was Mr. Wilson. We had a long conversation, in the 
course of which I admitted there were occasional laxities and irregularities 
among the students, while he admitted some of the Committee were hard and . 
overbearing. The Committee met. Bunter and I were called to meet them. 
Wilson was in the Chair, and had informed the Committee before we entered 
what I had admitted to him. They asked me to specify particular cases. 
This I not only refused to do, but also protested against acting on what I 
had said as coming personally from me. I maintained it was a breach of 
confidence. Wilson got offended. He would not sit in that Chair and allow 
such language from a student. I then appealed to the Committee to say 
whether they approved such a course. No one answered. Then, Gentle- 
men, I said, I must take the liberty to tell you also what the Chairman 
admitted to me. Wilson rose from the Chair and was going to leave the 
room. I stood firm for a few seconds. Dr. Harris came to me and in his 
own quiet gentlemanly way said to me, Don’t you think it better to let the 
matter drop? I said, I go with pleasure, if you advise it. I immediately 

left the room. 

On reaching the Library where the students were assembled waiting the 
issue of our interview with the Committee, Bunter briefly told them what 
had transpired. They almost all rushed round me. I had such a hand- 
shaking and shoulder-slapping as one could not well bear long, nor teadily 
forget. 

The matter between the students and the Committee was compromised 
through the Tutors. But from that day I long stood at zero in Wilson’s 
esteem. But the afair [sic] had taken wings—it soon got far beyond the 
Ccllege walls, and disturbing echoes returned which led the Committee to 
print an address to the supporters of the Institution. With much of that 
address I could not agree. I drew up strictures on it and read them to the 
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students and had their approval. I have preserved a copy of their address 
and also one of my Strictures. They are on the File. 

A reference to this episode is made in Joshua Wilson’s Thomas Wilson. 
$56 ff. Writing to John Sibree, 19 March, 1823, Thomas Wilson says: 


I feel obliged by the respect you manifest towards me, and the more. 
because I have lately been treated by some at Hoxton with marked 
indifference, to say the least, notwithstanding my desire to serve pious 
young men, intended for the ministry, which has been my employment 
for nearly thirty years. 


Joshua, a dutiful son, says this refers to 


a painful subject—a spirit of insubordination, which had risen among 
the students of Hoxton Academy, leading them, under the influence of 
strong temporary excitement, to make a combined resistance to the 
authority of the committee, but which terminated in their submission. 
On such trying occasions, my father uniformly exhibited the character- 
istic qualities of his mind—firmness, energy, and decision, animated by 
a strong sense of duty. Referring to this “‘very unhappy dispute’, 
he says, ‘‘Knowing that the committee were right, I felt no uneasiness 
for the result’. 


Soon after this a yet more serious cloud darkened Hoxton. The former 
was between the Committee and the students, this was chiefly among them- 
selves. Bunter’s glod [sic] watch was stolen from his study. We met in 
the Library for consultation and enquiry. The Tutors were informed. The 
servants and all the Dr.’s family were questioned and requested to say dis- 
tinctly and positively whether they knew anything about it. They all 
denied any knowledge of it. I then said I thought we ought to do the same 
thing as openly and firmly. This offended their “‘amour propre’’, some 
even hissed me. I defended myself and said if the most select and the best 
Society that ever existed in the world had a Judas among twelve, am I to be 
put down for supposing it possible a culprit might be among forty. The 
fact was that some really incurred suspicion—they attended Theatres, kept 
late hours and pursued other courses which involved spending of much 
money. 

The watch was found at a Pawnshop. The culprits were discovered— 
two students from Wales, and , son of the popular minister at 
They were expelled. 

For years before I went to College, while there, and for many years 
afterwards I used to rise about 5 every morning. I was often employed to 
call any one who wished to rise early. In remembrance of this the students 
made me a present of a match Box, which had just made its appearance 
and was the first to supersede the celebrated old tinder box—the flint and 
steel—a process which would often irritate a saint before he could get light in 
the morning—rapt knuckles—damp tinder—poor matches. Well I remem- 
ber all this. For you it is but a thought and then it vanishes. You have 
your [?]5 box—light in an instant. The box the students gave me cost 
7s. 6d. It patented. This box I kept for many years and some of you may 
even remember taking it to Smith the chemist at Barnet for a new supply 
of phosphorus. 

What a contrast between the gas of today and the tallow-candle of my 
most studious days, between the meanest match and the tinder-box!! But 
I must stop or I know not where such contrasts will end. Happy are they 


4 The names are given. 
5 Illegible word. 
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who feel grateful and make progress according to their privileges and 
aavantages. 

I close this part of my narrative with a brief statement of the several 
invitations to a settlement which I received, some before, and some after, I 
left College. 

[These summarized, and then thus outlined in greater detail. ] 

Of the Manningtree invitation [called “‘unanimous and orderly’’ in the 
summary] I have little to add. I long felt the friendly feelings created 
there between some of the families and myself, yet on the whole I never 
regretted declining it. 

The case of Malacca was thus—about the time of my leaving Hoxton 
an Educating Institution was in the course of formation under the guidance 
of the London Missionary Society, to be superintended by Dr. Milne, who 
was well acquainted with China and Malacca. Its primary object was to 
teach young Chinese and Malays both in their own literature and in that 
of Europe as subservient to missionary purposes... That Society applied to 
the Tutors of Hoxton for some one they could recommend to unite with Dr. 
Milne in this undertaking. From being engaged in tuition before I entered 
College, and from my knowledge of French as well as English all the Tutors 
recommended me. 

This became a matter of deep anxiety to me and after serious reflection 
I respectfully declined having my name sent in: yet I was long harassed 
with doubts as to the decision I had made. This Institution flourished long 
under the name of the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca6. 

Soon after the above the Russian case was presented to me. The Rev. 
George Burder and father of our Tutor, the first Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society wrote me and asked me to call on him at the Society’s 
office. When I saw him he told me his object was to bring under my con- 
sideration a request which they had received from a Russian nobleman to 
send him out to Moscow a suitable young man to teach his children—nam- 
ing the French and English as well as the classics as requisites, and also to 
distribute Bibles, Tracts, etc., on his estates—no doubt chiefly among his 
serfs—and elsewhere as openings might present themselves. I thanked him 
for the compliment he paid me and requested time for consideration. 

Let me note here an historic fact of no minor importance. When in 
1814 the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, &c., came to England on 
the overthrow of Bonaparte it was ascertained that the Emperor Alexander 
was decidedly favourable to the distribution of Bibles, Tracts, and the loca- 
tion of Missions in Russia, and that many of the nobles cherished the same 
spirit. The knowledge of this fact made the overture to me more promising, 
and yet I was led to decline it, partly because it did not seem to me suffi- 
ciently ministerial, and in the course of a few years I had reason to thank 
God for inclining me to decide as I had done. Alexander soon died and was 
succeeded on the throne by his younger brother Nicholas, under whose iron 
hand the missionaries, among whom were Knill and Stallybrass, part of 
whose family was well known to Ma and me, were obliged to leave the 
country, and I should have been among them had I gone. 


6 Probably Milne was no longer alive when Stewart was considering this 
proposal, for he died in June, 1822, and the news would take long to reach 
England. He had gone out in 1813 to assist Robert Morrison (a Hoxton 
student, by the way), but the Portuguese authorities refused to allow him 
to stay at Macao, and in 1815 he established the Ultra-Ganges Mission at 
Malacca. The men who went to help him proved failures—‘‘no one likes 
to be second’’, said Morrison—and so the Society turned to Stewart. 
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Some time after I settled at Barnet I had yet another pressing offer from 
the London Missionary Society. It was to take the superintendence of the 
Mission at Madagascar. Much correspondence took place between the Sec- 
retary and me, and some of his arguments had weight and could not easil 
be set aside, the chief being my being able to converse freely in French whic 
was not the case with any other young minister he knew. This was an im- 
portant consideration for a station where French was the language of the 
Court and the upper classes in the Island, as it was in England for many 
years after the Norman Conquest. I was to reside in the capital, under the 
sanction and protection of Radama the King, a professed Christian as were 
many of the nobles and others. 

Such an offer—nay, I may say such a request—was not readily to be set 
aside, but after a struggle in my own mind, with the advice of some valued 
friends, it was thought best to remain at Barnet for a season and give it a 
fair trial. 

It may seem strange to you, for it has always seemed so to me, that after 
the preceding openings, some of which had special attractions, that I should 
accept one from Barnet with less to recommend it than either of these foreign 
ofiers. It would be tedious for me to detail to you the complication of 
reasons, feelings, and circumstances which led to this preference. I cannot 
doubt the thing was of God, though misgivings have not seldom entered my 
mind in certain phases of my subsequent course. 


Reviews 


The church worshipping on Castle Hill, Northampton, made famous by 
Philip Doddridge’s ministry and now bearing his name, is notable, among 
many other things, for being the mother of daughter churches, among 
which is one at Primrose Hill. This was not formed till 1908, but in 
The Story of Primrose Hill Church, Northampton, 1865-1945, Mr. Bernard 
S. Godfrey, a son of the present Castle Hill Church Secretary, traces its 
pye-history to the establishment of a Sunday School in that area by the 
Rev. Thomas Arnold, then minister of Castle Hill, as far back as 1865. 
Mr. Godfrey, whose work is based largely on the manuscript records 2 
Castle Hill and Primrose Hill, presents a readable account of some 25 
pages, and adds an appendix giving biographical notes on the eight minis- 
ters. Copies may be obtained from Mr. Godfrey, 46 Baring Road, or from 
the Rev. E. E. White, 103 Queen’s Park Parade, Northampton, at ls. 6d. 
each. 


Mr. V. H. H. Green’s Bishop Reginald Pecock: A Study in Ecclesiastical 
/ History and Thought (Cambridge Press, 12s. 6d.), which won the Thirlwall 
Prize for 1941, is a painstaking piece of work, which usefully fills a gap in 
the history of the medieval Church. To Free Churchmen Bishop Pecock 
is of interest both for the evidence he provides that in the middle of the 
fifteenth century the Lollard Movement was still flourishing, and for his 
own anticipations of the larger place to be given to the right to think for 
oreself. On the later Lollard Movement much still remains to be done, 
and Mr. Green, in his chapter on the Lollards, does not go beyond c. 1450, 
when Pecock wrote his Repressor against them; nor have the limitations 
of his essay permitted him to undertake the scouring of episcopal registers 
which is desirable. On the place and nature of reason in Pecock’s argument 
—‘‘The ‘doom of reason’ is the central feature in his thought’’—Mr. Green 
is detailed, sound and interesting: he brings out well the medievalism and 
the new spirit, the balance of which makes Pecock so fascinating a figure. 
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Besides a full sketch of Pecock’s life, Mr. Green writes on Pecock as 
scholar, critic and theologian, notes his importance in the development 2f 
the English language, and adds a striking appendix on his biblical refer- 
ences, whence it appears that he built his argument more on the Gospels 
than on the Epistles. Acknowledgment is made to the work and support 
of Bernard Manning, but the extensive bibliography lacks a reference to 
an article published in these Transactions in 1938. 


It is something that Nonconformist architecture should be noted and 
iliustrated at all in a history of the subject; and one is always loth to find 
fault with Batsford books. The following, however, from Mr. A. H. 
Gardner’s admirable Outline of English Architecture (Batsford, 12s. 6d.), 
can hardly be let pass: 

Nonconformist chapels are first represented by the Quaker meeting 
houses of the closing years of the seventeenth century, such as Spicelands, 
near Uffculme, Somerset, or Jordans, Buckinghamshire, built before the 
ban on nonconformist buildings. Then came the Wesleyan chapels, . . . 
(p. 93). 

On this it must be said: 1—Nonconformist chapels were not first represented 
by the Quaker meeting-houses, in fact it is hardly true to say that, as a 
whole, they were represented by them at all. The elders’ gallery and the 
absence of pulpit and communion table puts Quaker meeting-houses in 
arother class from the Presbyterian, Independent and Baptist, which were 
the true representatives but receive no mention. 2—The first Quaker 
meeting-house mentioned, Spiceland (not -lands), Devon (not Somerset), 
does not illustrate the argument save as an archaism; for, though the 
original meeting-house was erected in 1683 (not ca. 1700, as stated under 
the charming photograph), this was pulled down in 1813 and the present 
building erected in 1815. 3—To what ‘‘ban on nonconformist buildings’’ 
after this time (Jordans dates from 1688) does the author refer? 


G. F. Nuttatv. 


Another Way of Union 


N 27 Oct., 1896, the Rev. James Cooke Yarborough, Vicar of 
Romsey, wrote thus to the Abbey Congregational Church: 
Gentlemen, 

I am sure that you will sympathize with me in an earnest desire to 
leave no means untried to promote the cause of Christian unity. This 
desire on my part is the reason, after careful consideration, of what may 
seem to you an unexpected proposal. 

I have perceived for a short time past that you have not as yet 
appointed a Minister to your congregation in Romsey, & I have felt 
very strongly that this delay may under God’s guidance present an oppor- 
tunity for a mutual drawing together. The differences which part the 
congregation of the Abbey Church from those of the Abbey Chapel are, 
I am convinced, comparatively small, & most of the causes which operated 
when your chapel was founded some centuries ago have ceased to operate. 
There is, too, owing to our divisions a heavy burden imposed upon the 
shoulders of our members in providing for the support of the ministry 
and there are other expenses that would not be needed if those divisions 
were removed, & above all, who is there who does not realise, how our 
hands would be strengthened and our hearts cheered against our real 
dangers of sin & indifference if only we were more united? 

I am, therefore, Gentlemen, writing to ask if you would be willing to 
intrust me with the ministry of your chapel, upon my undertaking with 
the assistance of my colleagues to maintain the same number of services 
as at present. 

I need hardly say that if you accept the offer I should consider myself 
bound to conduct the services with such simplicity and absence of ritual as 
should avoid hurting the feelings of your worshippers, I would of course 
continue in office all the present Churchworkers, Sunday School Teachers 
and office holders, & I would leave the entire question of finance in the 
hands of those who at-present manage such matters, nor would I ask for 
any Stipend in return for my labours. 

I do not propose that the Prayer book service should be used except in 
the morning service, the afternoon and evening services retaining their 
present character of extempore prayer and sermon. 

I would invite you very earnestly, Gentlemen, to consider this pro- 
posal. I have myself made it a matter of prayer for Divine guidance and 
I believe that in making this offer I am seeking the best interests of our 
common Christianity. It may be that such an opportunity of healing the 
divisions that we all deplore may not occur again for many years, and I 
implore you to hesitate before you decide whether to accept or reject my 
offer. Mutual charity and forbearance are all that we need, and I ven- 
ture to ask you at least to permit me to meet and confer with your repre- 
sentative members as to the possibility of our coming to some understand- 
ing. 

That God may guide your deliberations to accord with his holy will and 
in His own good time reunite us again is the sincere prayer of your 


faithful servant in Christ, James Cooke Yarborough, 
Vicar,of Romsey. 
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Surely a nice and Christian letter on the face of it, even if it does 
betray colossal ignorance of what a Congregational Church is and 
does. Unhappily, however, the Romsey Congregationalists had 
reason to think that there was more in it than appeared on the sur- 
face, and at that time feelings between Anglicans and Nonconform- 
ists were inclined to be bitter. It is said to be the only time when the 
silent deacon of the time was roused to speech, while a letter to a 
previous minister, William Crosbie, brought this answer to Mr. 
Roles, who is still a member of the church: 

The letter of the Vicar of Romsey is an extyaordinary production. Not 
knowing the Vicar I cannot divine his motives. The letter seems to 
breathe a catholic spirit; nevertheless, it is an impertinence, and an insult 
of the greatest kind to the Abbey Congregational Church, with its long 
and honourable history, and noble traditions. A proposal from the Abbey 
Congregational Church to take over the Abbey Episcopal Church, and all 
its belongings, would just be as reasonable, and have as much right in it, 
as this proposal of the Vicar’s. The poor man must surely have taken 
leave of his wits! 

The Abbey Congregational Church should close its ranks, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder in its resistance of this kind of thing. 

The italics are almost as bad as Queen Victoria’s, and looking back 
after fifty years one cannot but say, ‘“‘Doest thou well to be angry?”’ 
After all, Crosbie did not know the vicar, who was probably a well- 
meaning but ignorant man, who had not the slightest intention of 
insulting the Congregationalists, who on 5 Nov. passed this 
resolution : 

That this meeting of members and subscribers at the Abbey Congrega- 
tional Church, while desiring most heartily to reciprocate the wish of the 
Rev. J. C. Yarborough for more union among all sections of Christ’s 
Church, feel that the differences between the principles of Nonconform- 
ity and the Established Church are such that the suggestions made by 
the Rey. J. C. Yarborough’s letter would be decidedly impracticable. 


Eighteenth Century Sidelights 


on Derbyshire Nonconformity 


Extracts from The Derby Mercury: 
1732—April 20: 

April 14, 1732. 
Stray’d from FINDERN near DERBY, a brown bay Gelding, about 
Fifteen Hands high, comes Seven Years old, with a Star and Snip, aad 
Two white Heels behind, black Tail and Main: Whoever brings him to 
Dr. LATHAM’s at Findern, aforesaid, or to NICHOLAS CHARNELL's 
Esq; at Snaveston in Leicestershire, shall have Half a Guinea Reward. 


1733—October 18: 
TO BE SOLD, 
A new milch’d ass and She foal six Weeks Old; Enquire of the Rev. Dr. 
-LATHAM at Findern near Derby, or Mr. JOHN BINGHAM in Derby. 
N.B. The Ass is but three Years Old. 


1735 /6—March 18; 

Derby, March 18th. Upon receiving the News by the Post on onde 
last that the Dissenters had miscarry’d in their Endeavours to get the 
Corporation and Test Acts repeal’d; Orders were given for ringing all the 
Bells in each of our Parish-Churches, which was continu’d most Part of 
the Afternoon, at Night Bonfires were made in several Streets of the 
Town, some few Houses were illuminated, and the Night concluded with 
Huzza’s and drinking Healths round the Bonfires. Upon this Occasion 
it may be remark’d that not one of our Publick News-Papers have as yet 
given us any Account of any publick Rejoicings in London or any other 
Place. 


1738—April 27: 

This Day was published (Price One Shilling) 

A Further Defence of the Common Rights of Christians, and of the Suffi- 
ciency and Perfection of Scriptures, without the Aid of Human Schemes, 
Creeds, Confessions, &c. occasion’d by Mr. SLOSS’s pretended True Narra- 
tive of the Case of JOS. RAWSON, who was Excommunicated by the 
Congregation of Protestant Dissenters meeting in Castle-Gate, Notting- 
ham; ). . by JOHN TAYLOR, Minister of the Gospel at 
Norwich, and late of Kirkstead im Lincolnshire; Author of the Prefatory 
Discourse to Rawson’s Narrative. Printed for Richard Hett, at the Bible 
and Crown in the Poultry, London: and sold by, W. Ward, and T. Collier, 
in Nottingham; Jer. Roe in Derby, and J. Slater in Chesterfield. 


—July 27: 
JUST PUBLISHED, The things that make for Peace and Edification 
amongst Christians; Recommended in a SERMON preached at an Assem- 
bly of Ministers, at the High Pavement in Nottingham, June 28, 1738. 
And Published at their unanimous Request. By J. CLEGG, V.D.M. 
M.D. Nottingham. Price Six-pence. 
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1738 /9—February 1: 


WHEREAS an Incendiary LETTER, was put under the Door of the Rev. 
Mr. ROGERSON, the last Night; in order to the Discovering the Author, 
or Authors of such villainous Letter, the Worshipful the MAYOR, and 
JUSTICES of this Corporation, do promise to pay One Guinea to any one 
that can discover the Hand Writing of such Letter; and Ten Guineas to 
any one that shall discover the Author of the said Letter, or any Person 
therein concern’d, so as that he, or they, may be convicted thereof. 


ROBERT WAGSTAFF, Esq; Mayor. 
THOMAS GISBORNE, Esq; Alderman. 


N.B. The Original is left at Mr. Jer. Roe’s, Bookseller, to be view’d by 
any one. 


The following is an exact COPY of the aforemention’d Letter, and in 
the Manner as it was spelt, viz: 


For the Revd. Mr. Rogerson Jn Derby. 


Sir, You are desired to la 5 gines at the Middle Dore Stone of the 
Meeting houce on thorsday the 1st of febuare or by god I will born doun 
youre houce to Dust for I have a Grate Sum of Munny to Rase or elce I 
wold not trobble you but by god I must heav It at this time &c by ten 
o Clock or I will born doun youre houce by a Leven If it is not there; 
Do not wach for If you do I shall know &c there fore Mak no Delays for 
I must not be trifel’d with now so as you prise youre self La the Munny 
or Els take wat fouls. 
Sir I am youre Most 
Humble Servant. 
1739—June 7: 


Yesterday was committed to this County Goal, Mr. S. Brentnal, a 
Preacher among the Dissenters; being charged with Counterfeiting 
Moidores and 36s. Pieces; he is sworn against by one Ashmole, who 
hath been strongly suspected to have made several 36s. Pieces, and hath 
on that Account absconded for several Months, during which Time, he, 
or his Relations, have in vain made several Attempts to extort Money 
from the said Mr. Brentnal, by threatening to swear against him if he did 
not supply them. The said Ashmole is also committed to Goal, since he 
swore against Mr. Brentnal, for Horse-Stealing. 


—August 16: 


Yesterday, Mr. Samuel Brentnal, a Dissenting Minister, was try’d for 
High Treason, by filing a certain Number of Guineas, sworn to by Geo. 
Ashmore, whose Evidence not being sufficient to convict him, he was 
Acquit. He was afterwards try’d for coyning Moidores and 36s. Pieces, 
the former of which he was convicted of, and receiv’d Sentence, To be 
imprison’d for Life and to forfeit all his Estate, Goods and Chattels. Geo. 
Ashmore, the chief Evidence against Mr. Brentnal, was acquit on every 
Thing he stood charged with. — 


1739 /40—March 6: 
To be SOLD altogether, or by distinct Farms, or in Parcels. SEVERAL 
Freehold Estates and Farms lately belonging to Mr. SAMUEL BRENT- 
NALL, of Oslaston, in the County of DERBY; consisting of one very 
good capital Mansion, or Hall House, and other substantial Farm Houses, 
with Lands Arable, Meadow, and Pasture, suitable to each Farm House, 
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all inclosed in very good Condition, and well Tenanted; containing in the 
whole about 400 Acres of Land, with a Quantity of Timber growing there- 
on, lying and being in Oslaston, Thurvaston, &c. all in the Parish of 
Sution, in the said County of DERBY, five miles from DERBY and six 
miles from the Market Town of ASHBORN, in the said County of 
DERBY. 2-7. 

N.B. The Day for selling up the personal Estate of the late Mr. 
BRENTNALL’s, at Osliston-Hall [sic], will be on Tuesday the 11th of 
this Instant March, where Cows, all manner of Household Goods, Wood, 
Boards, Hay, and Husbandry Implements will be sold. 


—March 13: 
On Thursday Night last George Ashmore, (who turn’d the King’s Evi- 
dence against Mr. Brentnal, the last Assizes, for Coining) was again com- 
mitted to our Goal, on Suspicion of having made a Key to unlock the 
Prison Door, and thereby set the Felons at Liberty, who now lie confined, 
in order to take their Tryals at the approaching Assizes. 


1740—March 27: 


On Friday last the Assizes ended here. . . . Geo. Ashmore to continue in 
Goal till the next Assizes. 


—April 17: 
Last Friday a Letter, directed to Geo. Ashmore, now in our Goal, was 
intercepted, and carried to Thomas Gisborne, Esq; one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, and being open’d has made a fresh Discovery of his 
having been concern’d in Coining several Guineas and Crown Pieces in 
the Month of Feb. last; since which strict Orders has [sic] been given for 
his closer Confinement, to prevent him making his Escape. 


—August 6: 
On Tuesday last the Assizes ended here, when Geo. Ashmore, jun. was 
try’d and convicted of High Treason, in counterfeiting the Current Coin of 
this Kingdom, and receiv’d Sentence of Death for the same... . 
Samuel Brentnall, having received his Majesty’s most Gracious Pardon, 
as before-mentioned, pleaded the same, and was discharged. 


—August 14: 


Yesterday it was very currently reported about this Town, that Geo. 
Ashmore (now under Sentence of Death for Coining,) had obtain’d a Re- 
prieve till the next Assizes; but we are credibly informed the said 
Report is entirely false, and that his Execution is fix’d for Friday the 
22nd Inst. 


—August 21: 


On Monday last a Special Messenger was sent up to the Lords of the 
Regency, in Behalf of George Ashmore, now under Sentence of Death for 
Coining, and we hear he return’d this Afternoon, but without Success; 
since which Orders have been given for executing him To-morrow at the 
usual Time. 


—August 28: 


We are inform’d that Geo. Ashmore will certainly be Executed To- 


morrow. 
\ 
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—September 4: 


On Friday last George Ashmore was Executed here, pursuant to his Sen- 
tence at the last Assizes, for High Treason, in Counterfeiting Guineas and 
Crown Pieces; for a particular Account of whom we refer our Readers to 
his Confession, printed and sold by the Printer of this Paper. 


—October 16: 


On Saturday the llth Instant, died after a lingering illness of seven 
Weeks, Mrs. Elizabeth Shaw, Wife of the Rev. Ferd. Shaw, M.A. who 
has been Minister of the Congregation of Protestant Dissenters in this 
Town, upwards of Forty-two Years. 

They lived together in constant conjugal Happiness upwards of Thirty- 
two Years. 

She was one of the Daughters of that worthy Gentleman W. Eyre, of 
Holme, in the County of Derby, Esq; by Catherine his Wife, one of the 
Daughters of the second Sir John Gell of Hopton, in the said County, 
Bart. 

It is somewhat remarkable that two of the Sons of this worthy Pair 
changed their Names from the Name of their Father. The Second Son 
Sir John Gell, Esq; died at his Seat in Derbyshire in 1738. The Eldest 
Brother W. Archer, Esq; died at his Seat near London in 1739, when he 
was Knight of the Shire for Berks. 

The Excellent Spirit, Affable Disposition, Condescending Humility, Gen- 
teel Behaviour, and unlimited Christian Charity of the Deceased, most de- 
servedly gained her the Respect of all who knew her. She was always 
teady tu do Guod to all, and to speak Evil of no one. And it is univers- 
ally agreed by all her acquaintance, that it may with as much Justice be 
said of her, as of any Person in the present Age, That she was Righteous 
before God, walking in all the Commandments, and Ordinances of the . 
Lord blameless. 


1744 /5—February 1: 

Derby, January 31. On Saturday Night last died, aged 72, The Rev. 
FERD. SHAW, M.A. who had been Minister of the Congregation of Pro- 
testant Dissenters in this Town 46 Years. He was a Gentleman of great 
Worth, and endu’d with many Christian Virtues; amongst others, he was 
very patient under the most acute Pains, and many Years Confinement; 
of a chearful and agreeable Temper during any Mitigation of them; and 
Diligent and Faithful in the Ministry, notwithstanding his Bodily In- 
firmities: He was affable and courteous to all; generous, and extensive in 
all his Charities to the Poor, not confining them within the narrow 
Bounds of any particular Sect or Party, but did Good to all, to the ut- 
most of his Power; which gain’d him an universal Esteem and Good-Will 
from all who knew him. His Corpse was this Afternoon brought from his 
Dwelling-House (The Pall being supported by six Dissenting Ministers) 
and carried into the Chapel; where a Sermon suitable to the Solemnity, 
was preach’d to a very numerous. Auditory, by the Rev. Mr. Rogerson; 
He was afterwards carried to be interr’d in the Parish Church of St. 
Werburg, followed by the People of his Congregation, as a Testimony 
to their Last Respect to so worthy a Man. 


1748—November 4: 


Derby, November 38. We hear from Mansfield that on Tuesday Night 
last died suddenly of the Gout of his Stomach, the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
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Shaw, Minister of the Dissenting Meeting-House there, and only Son of 
the late Rev. Mr. Ferdinando Shaw of this Town. 
REGINALD MANSFIELD. 
IDENTIFICATIONS 


1. EBENEZER LATHAM, M.D. (d. 1754); Minister Findern, Db., 1720- 
46; Derby 1746-54. 


2. JAMES SLOSS, M.A., Minister Castlegate, Nottingham, 1733-78. 


38. JOSEPH RAWSON—For account of this controversy, see A. R. Hen- 
derson, Hist. Castlegate Church, Nottingham, (1905), 141ff. 


4. JOHN TAYLOR, D.D., Minister Kirkstead 1715-33; Norwich 1733-57 
(formed Octagon Chapel there, 1754); Div. Tutor, Warrington Academy 
1757— d.1761 (D.N.B.) 


5. JOHN PLATTS—Minister Loscoe and Ilkeston 1708-35; d. 30 Nov., 
1735. 


6. JAMES CLEGG, M.D., Malcoffe 1702- and Chinley 1711-55. 
da. 1755 (D.N.B.) 


7. JOSIAH ROGERSON—Friargate, Derby, 1724-1762/3. 


8. SAMUEL BRENTNALL—Oslaston Hall, Derbys before 1715-? (late 
Mr. B., 1740). (? Presb. minister, Duffield, Derbys). 


9. GEORGE ASHMORE—executed 29 Aug., 1740. 


10. FERDINANDO SHAW—son of Samuel, ejected Long Whatton, Leics; 
minister Derby 1699-1745. (D.N.B., s.v. Cantrell, H.) 


11. SAMUEL SHAW—son of above. Minister Dronfield 1730-38; Mansfield, 
Notts 1788-48. 


12. JOHN. GELL—cf. Sir John Gell (1593-1671), D.N.B. 
C. E. Surman. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


In the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England for 
May, 1945, the Rev. C. M. Hilton Day recounts the 250 years’ story of 
‘Whitehaven Presbyterian Church’’, and the Rev. J. Hay Colligan dis- 
cusses ‘‘Metrical Psalms in England’’. 

Historical articles in the two issues of the Baptist Quarterly for 1945 
include the Rev. Percy Austin’s account of ‘‘Barton-in-the-Beans’’ (‘‘a 
prolific mother of churches within its own Midland area’’), Dr. F. Mott 
Harrison’s study of ‘‘The Portraiture of John Bunyan’’ with illustrations, 
and the Rev. E. W. Burt’s observance of ‘‘The Centenary of Timothy 
Richard’’, a Baptist missionary to China. 

In the Tvansactions of the Unitarian Historical Society for October, 
1945, Dr. H. McLachlan tells what is known of the ‘“‘Bridgewater Academy, 
1688-1756?’’, and the Rev. F. A. Amphlett Micklewright urges ‘‘A New 
Approach to Unitarian History’’ of a sociological nature; ‘‘The Architecture 
of the Old Meeting Houses’’ and mission work in Birmingham are the sub- 
jects of other articles. 

The Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society is largely taken up 
with Mr. D. Coomer’s ‘“The Local Preachers in Early Methodism’’, who 
were ‘‘to some extent an excrescence’’: ‘‘Methodism, in its essence, was the 
Scciety meeting, not the Church worshipping’’. 

G. F.N,. 


Seats and Graves from the Poole Church Book 


Poole, 18 November, 1777. 


Whereas the New Meeting House being nearly finished and it is 
become necessary to form a plan for the regulation of the Seats, we have 
therefore thought the following rules the most eligible, for the preservation 
of the public peace, and in order to give general satisfaction. 

1. That the Minister have his choice of a Seat. 

2. That the six Old Trustees have the next choice. 

8. All the other Subscribers to take their Seats according to their Sub- 
scription to the Minister, and if it happens that some persons 
subscriptions of that sort are alike, the preference to be given to him 
that has subscribed most to the building of the New Meeting House— 
but if the subscriptions are alike in all respects, then to be determined 
by lot. 


These rules appear equitable to us whose names are underwritten. 


Richd. Miller Robt. Bayly Wm. Thomas 
George Kemp John Taylor N. Fryer 
Thos. Tile Robt. Coward 


It is agreed that no persons shall have liberty at any time to put any 
Banisters, Linings or any thing that shall be above the Coppings of the Seats. 


About ‘‘the Ground appointed for a Burying place’’ — 


all persons who shall hereafter be buried there, being subscribers 
to the minister, their Friends or relations shall pay for the opening of 
the Ground four shillings — to the Minister two shillings and to the person 
digging the Grave one shilling and sixpence, if it be a Common Grave, 
but if any extraordinary depth to pay in proportion — such persons as 
do not belong to the Congregation are not to be allow’d a burying place 
in the said Ground, unless in particular cases at the request of some 
‘Subscriber, in which case (if the privilege be granted by the persons who 
are entrusted with the management of affairs respecting the burial Ground), 
there shall be double fees paid for such person or persons buried there, 
not belonging to the Congregation — the fees to the minister not to be 
paid at all in case there should be a funeral sermon for the person buried 
and a present be made to the Minister on that account, but if nothing be 
paid for the Sermon, the fees shall be paid to the Minister as before. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
(* = LIFE MEMBER) 


Rev. A. Mortimer Astbury. 
Harold W. Mooring Aldridge, 
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EDITORIAL 


ROF. NORMAN SYKES’S presence drew a good attendance 
Pp to the Annual Meeting in 1946, and his paper on ‘‘The Church 

of England and Non-episcopal Churches, from Hooker to 
Wake’’ was greatly appreciated. We hoped to be able to print it 
in this issue, but, unfortunately for us, it has to appear separately, 
in revised and expanded form, for other purposes. Our readers, we 
know, will be on the look-out for it. All the officers were re-elected. 
The balance-sheet disclosed a modest balance, and we began to have 
hopes of two issues of the Transactions a year as of old. But for the 
moment rising costs and continued shortages stand in the way. 


s * * = * 


So far from its being unfitting for the senior editor to welcome 
his colleague into the ranks of authors, we are sure that readers 
would desire him to do so, for they have owed much to Dr. 
Nuttall’s contributions to these pages during the years. The Holy 
Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience, accepted for the Oxford 
D.D. degree, is an important book, and one which should have 
special interest for members of the Society. It is fully documented 
—its catena of quotations will long be of servico—but it is no mere 
dry-as-dust compilation. Indeed the chapter, ‘‘Critical Conclu- 
sion,’’ is perhaps the most useful in the book: Dr. Nuttall is not 
one of the historians who hesitate to draw conclusions; he has 
convictions, though he never goes beyond his authorities, and he 
states them fearlessly. 

What is the relation of the Spirit to the Word, to preaching, to 
the sacraments? In what sense is the Spirit’s operation limited? 
How can the spirits be discerned, and how can liberty be prevented 
from becoming licence? How far did the Puritans share the 
Quaker witness, and where did the two differ? These are some of 
the questions Dr. Nuttall discusses, and it will be seen that they 
are not irrelevant to present-day controversies. 

Dr. Nuttall, although his title may suggest otherwise, does not 
make the mistake of so many thesis writers, of covering too big a 
period. As a matter of fact, the thesis suffers from starting too 
arbitrarily: remembering Dr. Nuttall’s admirable work on the 
Lollard period, and with our own Elizabethan interests, we looked 
in vain for an account of the subject in the centuries before Puri- 
tanism per se emerged. There is much in the Elizabethan writers 
very relevant, and Dr. Nuttall has now the task of working back- 
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wards, and of showing us what ideas of the Holy Spirit are to be 
found, not merely in the writings of the early Independents, but in 
the works of men like Richard Greenham, William Perkins, and a 
host of others. 

The valuable chapters on tolerance and toleration will also bear 
expansion: there is much to be written about the Spirit’s influence 
on individuals in a church-meeting leading to a consensus, as well 
as on the training in democratic self-government such meetings 
furnished. Scarcely enough is said about the sense of joy found in 
the fellowship of the saints: here classic passages in Barrow and 
John Robinson would have paved the way. 

The book bears some of the marks of its origin (though several 
times we are surprised to find quotations at secondhand); it breaks 
far too often into the tongues, even when adequate English words are 
available (e.g., Selbstbildnisse and Bliitezeit on p. 8). The number, 
even of ministers of religion, who read both Latin and German, 
is few, and Dr. Nuttall has a message which should go far beyond 
ministers of religion. We hope, therefore, that now it may be 
assumed that he has won his spurs, and henceforth he will write 
for the people in a language they understand, consigning the Latin 
and German to the footnotes. 

We welcome this book both for what it-is and for the promise of 
that which is to come. Its author has laid the foundation of sound 
learning, and he has a knowledge of the history of our churches 
few can claim. The reception of this work we trust will be such 
as to be of great encouragement. 


* * * * * 


While working on the biographies of eminent American Congre- 
gationalists we learnt of some who had lost their lives in the service 
of the Gospel. Already we had compiled a list—and it is far longer 
than is generally recognized—of Congregationalists who were put 
to death or died in prison in Elizabeth’s reign, and it suddenly 
occurred to us that — incredible as it may seem — there had never 
appeared a complete Congregational martyrology. This, of course, 
must be put right at the earliest possible moment. Dr fF. By 
Goodsell and his colleague, Mrs. Dunlap, of the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, gave ready help, and they 
have prepared (what has never previously existed) a list of 
missionaries who have met death by violence while in the service 
of the Board. With a similar list from the London Missionary 
Society, we should have a fairly complete record. It depends on 
the final length whether this will appear as an article in our next 


issue or as a separate booklet. 
* * * * * 
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It is good to know that Miss Mary Ellen Chase, whose writings 
about New England are so widely welcomed, is at work on a bio- 
graphy of Jonathan Fisher, Congregational minister of Blue Hill, 
Maine, from 1796 to 1837. The sketches prepared by Fisher’s 
descendants, and Miss Chase’s references in A Goodly Heritage, 
have already acquainted us with the gifts of one of the most versatile 
men who ever served in the Congregational ministry. What single- 
track men we seem as we read Miss Chase’s account (in A Goodly 
Heritage) of one whose memory still lived in her home town, though 
he died forty years before she was born: 


His genius was indeed a multifarious one, mechanical, financial, 
intellectual, social, spiritual. His energy was exhaustless. 
Once arrived at Blue Hill with his young wife, he began the 
erection of a substantial and beautiful home. The design was 
his own, even to the minutest details; much of the actual 
building he did himself. During an evening walk he discovered 
yellow ochre on a portion of the land allotted to him as settle- 
ment and was freed from any further anxiety on the score of 
paint. Practically every piece of furniture he made with his 
own hands. He constructed a clock which ran for fifty years 
without repair and with no attention save winding. He built 
the first windmill in town, and to be served by it a machine for 
sawing wood. . . . He was, of course, a farmer, raising practic- 
ally all the food which his family of nine children consumed. 
He was also the surveyor for the community, utilizing his know- 
ledge of mathematics to accomplish the work made possible by 
the surveying instruments he invented. He found leisure to 
adorn the walls of his dwelling with pictures, to paint a portrait 
of himself as he sat before a mirror, and to paint also a picture 
of Harvard College as it was in his days as a student... . 

He devised a system of shorthand which enabled him to 
write any ordinary morning’s discourse on one-eighth of a sheet 
of foolscap [thus saving $70.00 in 30 years!]. . . . His Hebrew 
lexicon, still in manuscript, remains the great achievement of 
his life. 


Having no horse he used to walk 35 miles to the Trustees’ Meetings 
of Bangor Seminary. 

Ministers who, in days when they have to perform duties many 
and varied, cannot wait for Miss Chase’s volume, should turn to 
Vol. II of Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit to see what is 
there said about Fisher, or try to get Mr. G. C. Hall’s Biographical 
Sketch and its Supplement. 


* * 


A fanfare can scarcely be deemed either history or biography, 
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but the notes added to each chapter of Miss Edith Sitwell’s Fanfare 
for Elizabeth make the reader believe that the author considers it 
either the one or the other. A glance at the books and authorities 
mentioned in these notes is sufficient to assure the student that the 
book is little more than fiction, and to give him considerable amuse- 
ment. Miss Sitwell neither knows what authorities are important 
nor how they should be used, and she is ignorant of the meaning 
of common Elizabethan words. One wonders why this book was 
written at all: it brought back to mind the reviewer’s description 
of Hilda Lessways as ‘‘the prolonged squeezing of a dirty sponge’. 
The adulteries, infidelities, familiarities, of the Tudors and their — 
Courts, plus more or less irrelevant descriptions of the plague and 
the pox, cures and recipes, make up the book, with a few of Miss 
Sitwell’s prejudices thrown in. Miss Sitwell has nothing new to 
tell us: there is not a thing in the book which is not well known to 
students, and it is regrettable that she has again stirred the putrid 
waters. Any who wants a reliable account of Elizabeth’s youth will © 
find it in Prof. J. E. Neale’s Queen Elizabeth, which is readable 

without being a fanfare! . 


* * * * * 


While perhaps only one of our Colleges—New College, London— — 
has a Library at all comparable with that of New College, Edin- 
burgh (had Mansfield received Acton’s library, as it nearly did, 
there would have been a different story to tell), yet many of them ~ 
have had a longer and a not less interesting history. We wish that — 
all of them would make that history available in as readable and 
handy a form as the Principal (Dr. Hugh Watt) and the Librarian ~ 
(Dr: A. Mitchell Hunter) have done in New College, Edinburgh: A — 
Centenary History (Oliver & Boyd, 15/-). Dr. Watt describes the 
story of the College through the various crises from its foundation: 
the rally of the Free Church after the disruption, the shock of 
1904, and reunion with the Church of Scotland. We are given lists — 
of the principals and professors, with biographical and biblio- — 
graphical notes, all well arranged. The Library shared in the 
College’s vicissitudes, and in 1904 the then Librarian nearly suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to remove some of the most valuable 
books before the House of Lords decision took effect: indeed he — 
did succumb, but restored one night the volumes he had taken 
home in a cab the previous one! The Library has now been made 
easily accessible to students, and in this volume Dr. Mitchell Hunter, 
who rightly takes pride in it, describes some of its treasures. Would 
that anyone could take pride in the condition of the Congregational 
Library at the Memorial Hall! 

Accounts of the various Students’ Societies, etc., add to the value” 
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of a fascinating volume which will always be a valuable work of 
reference. 
* * * * * 

We give a warm welcome to Mr. Martin S. Briggs’s Puritan 
Architecture and the Future (Lutterworth Press, 8/6), though it 
would have been as well if its historical pages had been vetted. 
Mr. Briggs is a son of the Congregational Manse, and an architect 
of standing, and he has made some notable contributions to the study 
of his craft. He believes that there is a Puritan tradition in church 
building, and that it should find expression in the new buildings. 
to arise under “‘reconstruction’’; he aims at 

the elimination of all restless, discordant, and unsymmetrical 
features in the ritual requirements of the auditorium: pulpit, 
communion table,.organ, and font. The result should be a 
very simple and restful church, leading the average mind to 
worship instinctively because of the lack of distractions, whether 
such distractions be consciously apprehended or not. 
The plates and line drawings give some idea of what Nonconformists 
have done in the way of church building, recently as well as in 
times long past, and a study of Mr. Briggs’s pages should prevent 
any addition to the monstrosities of which, it is to be feared, they 
have sometimes been capable. 


* * * * * 


Sir John Lloyd writes: 
“That Trevecca House (now College Farm) bears date 1176 (Trans., 
p. 61) is a misreading of 1576. Theophilus Jones exposed the error 
in his History of Brecknockshire, Vol. II (1809), under Talgarth.”’ 


* * * * * 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1947 
This year we have another distinguished visitor for the Annual 
Meeting, Dr. E. F. Jacob, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, who will 
speak on ‘“‘Lollardy and the Reformation’’. The meeting will be 
held in one of the rooms of Westminster Chapel on Wednesday, 
May 14th, at 5.30, and we hope members will make it widely known 
to delegates to the Congregational Union and others. 
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Alexander Stewart’s Students at Barnet 


N the last issue of the Transactions (XV.75-83) we printed 
I Alexander Stewart’s account of life in Hoxton Academy from 
1820 to 1823. In the latter year he settled at Barnet, and 
in 1827 opened a school for boys. Before long he was employing 
older boys as pupil teachers, and almost invariably they entered 
the ministry. With ‘“‘ten or twelve boarders and rather more day 
scholars’ and only a pupil teacher for help, Stewart thought his 
hands were full. Here his narrative* takes up the story: 


I soon found that additional work was cut out for me. The Rev. 
Thomas James! of Woolwich, wrote and asked if I could take a young man 
from the West Indies, who was under his care and who wished to enter 
the ministry, on trial for a time as he did not like to take all the respon- 
sibility on himself of either recommending or discouraging him. I agreed 
to this at once. 

Shortly after I received a letter from Thomas Wilson, Treasurer of 
Highbury College, informing me that the Rev. W. Scott2, who had for 
many years had charge of the preparatory studies of young men for that 
college, had been invited to take the principal chair in the college recently 
instituted at Airdale in Yorkshire, and had accepted it, and thus left 
vacant the position he held in connection with Highbury. Mr. W. said 
also that he would be glad to see me for some conversation on the subject. 
You may readily suppose that this letter took me no less by surprise than 
gratitude after the coolness that so long had subsisted between us, even 
though I had of late seen some faint indications that his aversion to me 
was abating. I went to see him at once, and perceived in the course of 
a few seconds that the matter was already decided in his mind, and it 
came out some months afterwards that both he and the Highbury Com- 
mittee were so well pleased with the training Bevan3 had received, and 
the Tutor’s recommendation of me to the College at Malacca‘ that it was 
agreed Mr. Wilson should see me on the subject. 

I agreed to take the students on the same terms and conditions as 
Scott, viz. at 40£ a year, and to keep them during the holidays unless 
they wished themselves to relax their studies at such times. 

About a year afterwards I had a similar request from the London 
Missionary Society. 

When it became pretty well known that I thus took students some came 


* See the previous article for a description of the narrative, now printed 
for private circulation by Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Alexander’s grandson. 

1 1789-1873. Brother of John Angell James. Leaving Woolwich in 1843 
he was Secretary of the Irish Evangelical Society from 1848, and of the 
Colonial Missionary Society from 1850. 

2 Walter Scott (1779-1855), Minister at Rothwell from 1812, and had an 
Academy there, 1816-33, Tutor at Airedale (which Stewart always spells © 
without the ‘‘e’’ in ‘‘Aire’’), 1834-56. 

3 See below, p. 104. 

4 See Trans., XV. 83. 
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to me on their own account and paid for themselves, and others came from 
different churches direct, and not through any other institution; hence 
some went to other colleges than Highbury and others direct to the 
ministry 

In this way I was supplied with students for a number of years, having 
sometimes as many as ten at a time. But the average number was 
ahout five. 

As our two houses were too small to accommodate these students as 
well as our boarders I acquired additional room from the house adjoining 
the school-house. Here I obtained, first two, then three, rooms, in one 
of which I taught the students separate from the boys. We cut a doorway 
into this house from the stairs of the school-house and nailed up the doors 
which led to the parts of the house which we did not occupy. 

Now I felt afresh that I must have more assistance in the school than 
Nisbet5 could give me. I advertised for an assistant . . . It happened 
at that very time that my friend Samuel Taylor had a youth whom he 
had trained for teaching, in whom he took much interest and wished to 
get advantages his own school did not afford. He came to Barnet to talk 
to me on the subject. The result of this was that George Jones came to 
me almost immediately: he was then about twenty years of age and 
fully answered my purpose. He taught in part, and in part I taught 
him, in some things with the students, in others in school. I paid him 
nothing, he paid me nothing. Mr. Taylor assisted him. 

I will here state in brief the course of studies through which I led 
these students. Cesar, Virgil, Horace, Greek Minora, The Dialogues of 
Lucian, Homer, Hebrew Grammar, Part of Genesis and some Psalms, 
Euclid, Taylor’s Elements of Mental Philosophy, Ancient and Modern 
History, Paley’s Natural Theology, Butler’s Analogy, Digest of Blackstone 
on the Laws of England, Pinnock’s Outline of Natural Philosophy. Draw 
up outlines of sermons, write Essays, Smart’s Elocution, and weekly 
recitations. We took our relaxation generally together. I walked with 
them, ran with them, jumped with them, wrestled with them, and took a 
most active part in the playground at our game of Fives. 

They occassionally preached for me, especially when I did not feel quite 
well. In the Hay season, every Sunday, they went and addressed the men 
in every direction — were often sent for to supply Pulpits in the neighbour- 
hood, while most of them took an interest and a part in our Sunday school, 
Tract Society, and in my social meetings for prayer and exhortation in 
different houses in the town. 

They gave a healthy tone to the boys in the school, increased our 
influence in the town, while as critical hearers, to some extent, they had 
their influence on my own preaching. 

As I consider my course in connexion with the students, seeing it 
included a treble course — my ministry, the school, and themselves — the 
most laborious, the most interesting, and the most useful in my life, a 
brief account of the students and some incidents connected with them 
may claim a place in this Narrative . . 

Most of the students came to me from Mr. Wilson, so that they neces- 
sarily went to Highbury College when they left us. Others went, some 
to Cheshunt, some to Airdale, some to Newport Pagnell, one to Spring 
Hill: others went direct into the ministry, and the missionary students 
who went for teachers, went also direct into their respective fields of labour. 

I shall notice first those who were with me as Teachers as well as 
students, and then those who were students only. 


5 See below, p. 104. 
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Bevan was the first; he came to me as a pupil in the year ’27 when 
I began school, when fifteen years of age, and in a year or two afterwards 
partially assisted me in the school while I continued to instruct him. I 
found him a very interesting youth from the very first of his coming to 
us — was always in great favor with the boys and all in our house — he 
came a decided Christian under my ministry — held frequent prayer- 
Meetings with the boys — wrote much for me in my study — with my 
approval entered the ministry — came often from College to see us and 
sometimes to preach for me — and when he left College, settled at 
Wellingboro, where Dr. Halley stated the nature of a Gospel Church and 
I gave the charge at his ordination. When his Father died he left me as 
the Executor of his Will, his brother Charles came to us as a pupil, and 
his two sisters . . . joined the Misses Sherley and Adams in my school 
for French, etc. 

When he got hold of the few hundred pounds — nearly a thousand — 
which came to him after his father’s death, he became a little extravagant, 
and almost foppish for a time, and caused him to leave Wellingboro*, 
but he soon rallied, obtained a charge in Liverpool, became Secretary of 
the Evangelical Alliance, was congratulated by Lord Brougham for his 
promising oratory at an Anti-Slavery meeting. He has lately7 had a church 
and congregation at Bow. Though our intercourse of late has been little, 
_ unbroken friendship has continued from the first. I have just destroyed 
the mass of letters which have passed between us, ever abounding in 
expressions of grateful feelings towards me. 

Nisbet8 came to school much about the same time as Bevan. He was 
at first a Day Scholar — his father was a butcher in Barnet, his mother 
a member of our Church. I found he had promising talent and took an 
interest in him, induced his father to leave him longer at schoo] than he 
intended or indeed could afford. I then took him in Bevan’s place, though 
1 got much less with him than I had with Bevan. At last indeed his father 
declined to pay anything at all. I then took him entirely at my Own cost. 

Like Bevan he became a Christian under my ministry — wished to 
enter the ministry which I encouraged, but could not send him to College 
for want of pecuniary means. He continued to teach and I to instruct him 
for two or three years, when an opening for his services in Van Dieman’s 
Land presented itself, and was accepted by him. I got Mr. Thomas Wilson 
to pay his passage, and managed to get him a good fit out in Barnet. 
Dr. Halley of Highbury and John Clayton of the Poultry Chapel took part 
with me in his ordination in our chapel. I got him a ship and he left for 
Van Dieman’s in the year ’35 where he has been ever since. Thence he 
wrote me many long letters giving me full particulars of all his movements 
for several years till he returned on a visit here for a short time with a 
family by the name of Hopkins? . . . He was engaged to one of the 
daughters of this family, and evidently he was lifted up and changed. He 
lived with them in their splendid appartments in town, and came but once 


6 William Bevan (1812-74). Salem, Wellingborough (1835-7); Newington, 
Liverpool (1837-47); Sec., Evangelical Alliance (1847-9); Snow Hill, Wolver- 
hampton (1849-60); Harley St., Bow (1861-74). 

* Stewart’s note: ‘“‘write a letter to Bevan on his leaving Wellingboro for 
Liverpool in March/87, on his dressiness, and some other matters.’’ 

7 Written in 1868. 8 John Nisbet (1814-99?). Hobart Town, Tasmania 
(1835-51); New Town, Tasmania (1852-95). 

9 Hopkins, who was a wealthy merchant, tried to persuade Stewart to go 
to Van Dieman’s Land to establish a Collegiate School. 
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to Barnet, when he refused to go and see his Father, for which I blamed 
him. He got offended and has never written to me since. Nor has he ever 
returned me several volumes of Skeletons of Sermons, by Simeon of 
Cambridge, which I lent him when he first left us. I have ever regretted 
this because these volumes were a part of the books which the boys at 
Lemon’s gave me when I went to college. 

I have burnt all his long letters to me, as well as mine to him, except 
one or two to show his feelings of gratitude to me when he first left Barnet. 

George Jones10 . . . helped me in school long before Nisbet leit. He 
came, like Bevan and Nisbet, under the felt influence of religion, and I 
got him often to come to me with the students when I ascertained that 
he longed to enter the ministry, and grieved over his want of means to 
do so. I mentioned his case to Mr. Thomas Wilson, who, on my recom- 
mendation, proposed him to the Highbury Committee, after engaging to 
give him 10£ a year during his College course, while I got the church at 
Barnet to give him 5£ more. 

At the close of his College course he settled at Woodford. At his 
ordination I gave the charge — often visited him and preached for him. 
He left Woodford a few years after to take another charge in Hampshire... 

William Sharpl! was my next assistant in the school. He came in 
consequence of an advertisement. His father was a London minister. He 
paid me nothing. I paid him nothing. For his assistance I assisted him. 
Like Jones he often joined my students’ class as he wished to prepare 
himself for the ministry, though for some time he was undecided. I liked 
him very well as a teacher in the school and he took a very good position 
among the students. I joined with his father in recommending him to 
Cheshunt. His father soon died, but during the whole of his College course 
he came often to see me and not seldom to preach for me. When he left 
Cheshunt he took a charge in a very distant part of the country, but he 
soon died of consumption. 

I next got assistance from my two senior pupils, both just turned 16 
years of age — Edward Sherley!2 and John Holfordl8. [I received from 
their parents 20£ a year instead of 35£, while I engaged that they should 
in part join the students’ class. They took alternate weeks in school and 
with the students. I divided my own time thus and from 9 to 11 I was 
always in school with the boys, from 11 to 1 I was with the students, 
and an hour to each in the afternoon. I could very well hear all the 
students could prepare for me in these three hours, and also the more 
important of the boys’ lessons in their three, with occasional attendance 
and regular revision of what was done by the boys under their teachers. 
The students were not only at liberty to be with me in the school while 
I heard the boys, but invited to attend, and some of them even joined 
in the boys’ classes at their own request. The students read Smart’s 
Elocution and said their recitations in turn with the boys in the school- 
room, and all felt the more present the better . . 

I liked Bevan much, Nisbet and Jones not so much but Sherléy more, 
and my special regard was as well deserved on Sherley’s part as it was 


10 Woodford, Essex (1840-7), Emsworth (1847-9). 

11 Was at Abingdon 1842-4, when he died. Query, Abingdon does not 
seem ‘‘very distant.’’ Did he first go elsewhere? 

12 1821-44. 

18 A “‘J. A. Holford’’ was student at Fakenham in 1839, but does not 
seem to have entered the ministry. 
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*‘cordially given on mine. He lost his father as I have statedlt, and his 
mother and sisters always looked to me in my measure to supply his place. 
Edward was with me eleven years from between six and seven years till 
he went to College when turned eighteen. Under my teaching and preaching 
he was led to consecrate himself to God, and then to the ministry. A more 
interesting youth I never knew — attractive in person — with talents much 
beyond the average, and manners that bespoke him favour in every circle. 
He went to Cheshunt College from our house better prepared than any 
other that left our house. Dr. Harris, the resident Tutor of Cheshunt, 
told me he considered Sherley’s talents equalled any in their house, while 
he was the only student they had ever received who could read a Psalm 
or a chapter in Hebrew when he came to them. 

Early in his College course he set his mind on going to China, consulting 
me on every stage of the process, but the medical men of the London 
Missionary Society declared the state of his health unfavorable. He, how- 
ever, continued at College till nearly the close of his course. At last the 
fatal disease set in on him, and he was obliged to leave. Consumption 
carried him off in the 22nd year of his age. I was much with him in his 
illness and often marvelled at his perfect resignation and thanked God for 
his bright dying hope, but I long felt his loss . . . I have preserved many 
of his letters, not on the File, but in a small package tied round with a 
bit of string, because I could not bear to burn them with my own hands. 

John Holford was the elder of two brothers who had been long with me 
as pupils. He also was an interesting and affectionate youth, though he 
possessed neither the talents nor the perseverance nor the dignified character 
of Sherley. He joined the Church at Barnet, and wished me to introduce 
him to the ministry, but a certain giddiness which I occasionally saw in 
him, and a great propensity to flirtation with some young ladies in the 
town made me hesitate. In the meantime a matter came to light which in 
some measure accounted for some of his conduct and tended to sober his 
mind. He found that all was not right at home, that his mother was not 
his father’s wife . . . This greatly unsettled him, caused unpleasantness 
with his father, and led him to wish to leave Barnet where the thing was 
becoming known. He left us and went to prosecute his studies with another 
minister. From that minister’s he went to Highbury, but did not long 
continue there. After his leaving Highbury the next I heard of him was 
that he had gone to California. He came several times to see us at Barnet, 
wrote me many letters both before he went to Highbury and while he 
was there, in which he expressed much gratitude and strong personal 
attachment. 

When Sherley and Halford left I was for some time very unsettled in 
respect to assistance in the school. I had two, each for a short time. 
They did not suit me. 

Henry Allonl5 came next. Mr. Challis, the Treasurer of Cheshunt 
College, wrote and asked me to take him for a time as a student, but 
could not give me anything with him, as their College had no funds for 
such persons as Highbury. He wished him to help me in teaching as a 


14 Guilty of forgery, he had been helped by Stewart to flee first to France, 
then to America. 


15 For Allon, who was to become minister of Union Chapel, Islington, 
editor of the British Quarterly Review and several hymn books, and twice 
Chairman of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, see Peel, 
Letters to a Victorian Editor, p. 2, where some of Sir Halley Stewart's 
recollections of Allon are given. 
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compensation. I was not in circumstances at that time to refuse such 
help, so I agreed for him to come. He did pretty well for one not accus- 
tomed to teach, with very little knowledge of Latin, and no knowledge 
of French, and he kept the boys in good order while he gave us good 
assistance with our singing. 

As a student he did not seem to me to have much aptitude for languages 
but he was fond of history, general knowledge, theology, and the elements 
of mental and natural philosophy. He had read a good deal and always 
wrote good essays and spoke with ease. He copied large and numerous 
extracts from my sermons into his Commonplace book, and after he 
settled at Union Chapel he told me he found more thought in one of my 
sermons than in half a dozen of Lewis’si6. 

He was with us in the year ’40 when my sister died, and he was always 
ready to conduct our social meetings when I was unable to attend. In ‘41 
I sent in my report of him to the Committee, and then he went to Cheshunt 
and joined Sherley and Sharp there. 

Let us now turn back and take a more cursory view of those who were 
students and not teachers. 

I have already said our first came from Thomas James of Woolwich — a 
West Indian by the name of Maynel?. He had not been long with us when 
I found that I could not recommend him, as I could not see the requisites 
necessary for a College course of study. I told Mr. James what I thought. 
Mayne got offended. He left us for a time, and then he came to study 
as a Teacher for some Missionary station in connexion with the London 
Missionary Society. He never got on well — he was very conceited and 
self-willed and never agreed well with the other students. He was with 
us about 18 months, then went to the West Indies when we lost sight 
of him. 

Mr. Field18 was the first that came to us from the Highbury Committee. 
He had been a short time with Mr. Scott, but came to me when Scott went 
to Airdale. He did very well with us. At the expiration of a year he went 
to Highbury — then settled in Norfolk, where he has been ever since. 

Mr. Flowerl9 was the second — did well — preached for me again and 
again — was one of the most zealous in preaching to the Haymakers in 
the season — obtained from me a very good report — went to High- 
bury — settled in Cambridgeshire — married a sister of Mr. Ball, late20 
M.P. for Cambridgeshire, whose son I got as a pupil through him. The 
boy became consumptive. I wrote to his Father — he came and remained 
with us several days — took the son home where he soon died. Mr. Ball 
wrote me a very nice letter and made me a present of 10£. 

Mr. Dartnell21 came in a few weeks after Flower. His appearance and 
his manners created an interest at once — polite — courteous — intelligent 
and studious. But in less than 8 months a suspected latent disease made 
progress. He was advised to take a sea voyage. He went to Van Dieman’s 
in the ship with Nisbet, thence to New Zealand, where he died in about 
a year afterwards. 

Mr. Mann22, a relative of the Manns on Barnet Common who attended 


16 Thomas Lewis was the senior minister at Union Chapel, to whom Allon’ 


went as colleague, and whom he succeeded in 1852. 
17 Nothing further ascertained about him. 
18 Joseph Field, Diss, 1837-77. 
19 David Flower (1812-59); Burwell (1840-7); Clavering (1848-59). 
20 This word uncertain. 21 Nothing ascertainable. 
22 Thomas Mann (1814-98). Isle of Ely (1837-9); Trowbridge (1839-94). 
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our chapel and sent their son a pupil to us, came next. He honorably 
passed his course with us and in due time went to Highbury, always 
visiting us during his College course when he came to see his relatives. 
He settled in a distant part of the country and thus we lost sight of him. 

Mr. Kay23 came about the same time as the above, from Angell James 
of Birmingham and also a letter from Thomas Wilson engaging to pay 
for him. He did well with us in every respect — preached for me frequently 
when with us at Barnet, when at Highbury, and after he settled in the 
ministry. He married Miss Adams of Barnet, one of the young ladies who 
came to our school in the afternoons for French, etc.24 . . . an office which 
I performed for him. : 

Lewis25 came in a few weeks after Kay. He did not seem the most 
polished at first sight, but he soon showed that he had both a head and 
a heart. He excelled all in Euclid, while inferior to none in the languages, 
etc. He went from Highbury as a missionary — remained many years in 
India — became a first-rate Bingalee [sic] scholar, and returned in bad 
health some years ago. He was one of my chief competitors in playing 
AE RRIVES Ie ti : 

Corbin26 came about the same time as Lewis. He was of gentle, engaging 
manners — always ready to oblige, but did not evince first-rate talent. He 
had one eye to my sister, while she by no means frowned on it. I urged on 
both to delay engagement till a more advanced period of the College course, 
as I had often seen hasty engagements with young ladies broken of[f] 
by students when they got into new connexions. They both accepted my 
advice. My sister died before he finished his College course. He settled at 
Derby, then joined Dr. Campbell as his assistant or co-pastor in London. 
He is now at Hornsey and sent his sons to us at P.H.27 

Browning28 came next — did well in all his course with us — went to 
Highbury — settled in Suffolk, where he has been ever since, and took 
part with me in an ordination service in his neighbourhood several years 
after his settlement. He was no favorite with my sister as she never could 
relish what seemed to her and perhaps to others his untidy habits. He was 
my most formidable opponent in wrestling and fencing: on one occasion, 
lest he should conquer, I roused up, put forth all my strength, and threw 
him with such force that all feared for some days that he was seriously 
injured — all however passed off well. 

Easterbrook29 came the same day as Browning — he had very good 
talents, but sadly lacked application, yet on the whole I felt bound to 
recommend him. He passed through his course at Highbury also, and 
settled in the ministry. Even when with us he felt hard-pressed for money 
for some necessary things. I lent him some and got it again before he left 
College. Things did not come out well with him. He called on us at 
Camden Road a year or two ago hawking books. 


23 John Kay (1818-54). Coggeshall (1888-54). . 

24 Miss Adams had written love-letters to Holford, also at Highbury. This 
brought Stewart into trouble with Mrs. Adams, as the narrative relates. 

25 Ebenezer Lewis (1812-73). L.M.S. Missionary in South India (1839-62). 

26 John Corbin (1811-90). Victoria St., Derby (1888-58); Moorfields, Lon- 
don (1853-6); Park Chapel (1856-71). 

27 Palmer House, the school Stewart and his sons opened in Camden Rd. 
on leaving Barnet. 

28 Samuel Browning (1809-90). Felling (1839-43); Framlingham (1848-70). 

29 W. Easterbrook was at Overton, Hants. (1837?-43); Tuxford (1843-5?) 
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All the above came to us in the year 1833. 

Beazley30 came to us at the beginning of ’34. He came direct from an 
Iron Foundry, recommended by Mr. Pope3l, his minister and brother of 
Mr. Pope of Barnet Common, and a warm friend of ours. Mr. Wilson paid 
for him as a probationer for Highbury. He was a diamond in one — his 
natural talent was considerable — his application surprising. In most 
things he soon got ahead of those who had had a better early education. 
How many anecdotes — all to his credit — could I gladly give you... 
Though at first he was troubled with a rather low provincial accent, and 
a stranger to a large vocabulary of words, yet, by sheer determination 
and industry, he became the best critic on the pronounciation of words 
at our regular readings at the breakfast and the tea table. He willingly 
joined in with the youngest class in the school and changed class only as 
he got ahead. This was extra to his student work. At the expiration of 
twelve months I recommended him to Highbury, and was not a little 
mortified at their refusing him — he was the only one they refused whom 
I recommended. Mr. Wilson told me he did not agree with the Committee 
in refusing him, and said he would pay for him, apart from Highbury, 
to remain twelve months longer with me in order to be better able to take 
some charge when he left Barnet. 

In due time he agreed to go to Van Dieman’s in connexion with the 
Colonial Missionary Society. He was ordained at the Poultry Chapel — I 
gave the charge — Mr. Wilson gave me 20£ for his fit out and I got 20£ 
in Barnet, chiefly from Mr. Roberts. I got him his ship — he labored 
honorably in Van Dieman’s many years and now he succeeds Mr. Sherman 
at Blackheath. 

Rogers®la was the next that came to us — he was lame in one of his legs. 
He evinced no special aptitude for a College course, yet he had a very good 
turn for preaching. At the close of his year, I informed Mr. Wilson, yet 
pleaded for encouraging Rogers as a preacher in some country place. Mr. 
Wilson agreed to support him another year with us, at the close of which 
got him introduced to the church at Lowestoft in Norfolk. I gave the 
charge at his ordination there — did a similar service when he went to 
Rendham — and again at Bedford Chapel when he came to London. Since 
then he has again removed into the country. I had much correspondence 
with him. His letters abound in expressions of gratitude to me. 

Emeric de St. Dalmas32 came about the same time as Rogers. He came 
from Guernsey, guided and helped by Mr. Wilson. He evidently came 


from a most respectable connexion. He was young — handsome — well- 
educated and quite the gentleman — the favorite in our house. He brought 
his sister from Guernsey on a visit to us .. . He went to Highbury, but 


left before the end of his course. He joined the Plymouth Brethren. 
David Jones33 soon followed. He was Welsh — knew English but very 
imperfectly. His Father brought him and paid for his year at once. He 
got on very well with all his studies except reading Smart and his recita- 
tions. He went to Airdale, settled in the North, and remains there. 


= 


30 Joseph Beazley (1821-99). Tasmania (1836-46); Sydney (1846-60); 
Blackheath (1860-74). ; 


31 Alfred Pope, minister of Spencer St., Leamington. 


81a John Rogers (1815-71). Barnet (1835-7); Lowestoft (1837-44); Rend- 
ham (1844-50); Bedford Chapel, London (1851-6); Bridport (1857-71). 


32 No information. 33 1819-97. Booth (1842-85). 
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Lings34 came in the beginning of ’36, made his own arrangements with 
me, paid me — continued about a year — preferred Airdale and went there 
on my recommendation. He was quite the gentleman. He settled in the 
North, and has since paid us several visits. He always speaks in high 
terms of the time he spent with us at Barnet. 

Robinson35 came about a month afterwards, sent by Mr. Wilson. He 
had had but very little education — but very fair talents. He was not a 
favorite in our house nor most liked by the rest of the students. I had to 
battle often with the high Calvanism [sic] of some of the students, Mr. 
Robinson clung to his to the last. There was some hitch that kept the 
Highbury Committee from receiving him — with some difficulty I got 
him to Cheshunt. 

Charlton36, who had just closed his apprenticeship with Cowing87, came 
to me on trial for a time with a view of entering the ministry. His Father 
paid for him, but it was ‘‘no go’’ — he returned to business. 

Taylor38 followed him. At the request of the church at Hatfield he 
often preached there, but when I saw it was interfering with his studies 
I told him he must not go so often. He went to Newport Pagnell, a small 
College under the tutorship principally of the Rev. Mr. Bull. 

Drew? came at the same time as Taylor. He came on the recom- 
mendation of Stratten40 of Paddington who was son-in-law of Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, but his own Father paid for him. He was very respectably con- 
nected — had had a very good education, and did all his studies with ease, 
but I never could get him to engage in prayer in turn as the rest. He went 
to Cambridge and not to Highbury when he left us. 

Griffiths41 came to us in a fustian jacket—with a very scanty degree 
of education, and an exchequer not much better. If I remember right, a 
small bundle contained all he brought with him. I made him a present of 
a pair of boots I brought from Calais which had been always too small for 
me. Nevertheless Griffiths had a head, and in a short time took and held 
his position well. He went from us to the College at Spring Hill near 
Birmingham. He has just removed from Hitchin to Eastbourne. 

Charles Brown42, who came as a pupil to me in ’27, now came as a 
student in ’37. Mr. Wilson paid for him. He went through his course with 
us very well — passed on in course to Highbury — remained there a few 
years, but not his full time — he returned again to business and has since 
sent his son to us at P.H. 

Richards#3 came to us in ’37 — remained a year — went to Airdale and 
has remained in the North. 

Watson42 came in ’38 — corresponded with the London Missionary 
Society for a time — had an altercation with his uncle — sent their 
correspondence to me as umpire between them, went to busimess again 
when he left us. His son is now a pupil at P.H. Most of you may remember 
the Bible he gave me when leaving. I have almost always used it when 
marrying a couple. 


384 Henry Lings (1810-1900). Oak St., Accrington (1846-53); Fleet- 
wood (1854-79). 
35 No information. 


86 No information. 37 A local printer. 
88 John Taylor ( ? -1845). Tooting (1840-1 . Hounslow (1841-5). 
39 Unknown. 40 Of Paddington Chapel. 


41 William Griffith (mot Griffiths), 1817-99. Tutbury (1842-8); Keyworth 
(1848-51); Hitchin (1851-68); Eastbourne (1868-79). 

42 Nothing further known. 48 George Richards. Alnwick (1844-9); 
Howden (1850-62); Beverley (1862-71?) 
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Charter44 — Parish4s — O’Kell46 — Henderson4?7 — came from the 
London Missionary Society chiefly for preparatory study to go into the 
field of missionary labor as teachers. They did well with us — left a good 


impression behind them — and wrote afterwards to me from the West 
Indies and South Seas. 
I have thus .. . given you a view of my student teachers and students 


proper, running through about 15 years of my school course at Barnet, 
including incidents which will enable you pretty well to see that my life 
at that time was no sinecure.. . 

But a change became necessary. As our number increased, we felt the 
crowded state of the boys more and more, and in review, I often wonder 
how we managed so well with such a variety huddled together from day 
to day, from night to night. It was often a matter of conversation beyond 
our family circle. Mr. Thomas Wilson and others saw and said that my 
hands were too full, as well as our accommodation too small. He proposed 
that I should take a good-sized house in Barnet or in its vicinity — give 
up my school and confine myself to students, informing me he had had 
conversations with the principal managers of the London Missionary Society 
on the subject — he would guarantee a certain number. 

This matter pressed heavy on my mind for some time. While I should 
have much liked what Mr. Wilson suggested I saw the difficulty about the 
educating of my own children, both in respect to moral training and the 
means of sending them to schools such as I should like. Besides I knew 
some of the leading men of the Missionary Society had set their minds on 
having a similar provision exclusively for themselves, while I could not 
ignore the palpal [sic] fact that Mr. Wilson was ageing fast, and that his 
successor might not “‘know Joseph.’’ I decided, God helping me, to keep 
to my school. 


{I am indebted to the Rev. C. E. Surman, B.A., for most of the 
identifications in. the above narrative.—ALBERT PEEL]. 


44 George Charter (1811-98). South Seas for L.M.S. (1838-53); Woolon- 
gong, N.S.W. (1855-85). 

45 William Parish (1811-37). L.M.S. Schoolmaster, Bertice (1836-7). 

46 William O’Kell (1812- ? ). L.M.S. Schoolmaster, Jamaica (1838-40), 
then resigned. 

47 Thomas Henderson (1812-70). L.M.S. Schoolmaster, Demerara, after- 
wards ordained; Lusignan (1840-68); Bertice (1868-70). 


Tattenhall Congregational Church, Cheshire 


ATTENHALL, which lies half-way between Chester and 
Nantwich in the south-west corner of the county, has just 
celebrated the ‘“‘triple jubilee’’ of Congregationalism in the 
village. Its history, which has never yet been written, is that of 
struggle and of alternating success and despondency and is mirrored 
in the ‘““Tattenhall Independent Chapel Church-Book, 1822,’’ which 
covers almost exactly a century of the century-and-a-half and brings 
the story down to 1921. For the early years, the first formative 
quarter of a century, we must search in other places. 

When William Urwick compiled his Nonconformity in Cheshire 
he relied upon notes “‘furnished by the Rev. J. Morris, minister of 
the place’’ for the paragraph on Tattenhall!. John Morris, whom 
we shall meet later in the Church-Book, was then seventy years of 
age and had been minister for forty-four years. His knowledge of 
the days before his ministry began in 1818 was not very accurate 
and there is evidence of his ‘‘telescoping’’ some of the events. He 
rightly calls attention to the fact that no minister was in 1662 
ejected from Tattenhall and that a long period of darkness had 
settled upon the whole district but says that ‘‘simultaneously (sic) 
from three quarters light broke in upon our benighted village: from 
Chester by the Rev. W. Thorpe of Chester; from Coddington 
through the Rev. Isaac Nicholson, curate of that place; and by 
means of the Cheshire Congregational Union’’?, The synchroni- 
zation is faulty—William Thorpe was minister of Queen Street, 
Chester, for only a year between 1794 and 17958; Isaac Nicholson 
left Coddington to become president and tutor of Cheshunt College 
in 17924; and the Cheshire Congregational Union was not formed 
until 1806. 

It is probable that William Thorpe had some hand in founding 
the cause, for he was brought back from Bristol (to which he moved 
in 1795) to open a thatched cottage for public worship in Tattenhall 
in 1796°. It is also true that from its beginning the Cheshire Union 
had a real concern for the infant church. But it is to the names of 
Isaac Nicholson, Job Wilson of Northwich, ‘‘Captain’’ Jonathan 


1 Urwick, p. 104, n. 

2 Urwick, p. 105. 

3 Powicke, Centenary History of the Cheshire Union, p. 128. 
4 Ev. Mag., 1808, p. 236. 

5 So John Morris in Urwick, p. 105. 
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Scott, and William Silvester of Sandbach that we must turn if we 
would learn of its early days. 

There is no direct evidence beyond that of John Morris of the 
connection between Isaac NICHOLSON and the church, but 
Nicholson’s memoir in the Evangelical Magazine for 1808° says 
that he was appointed to the curacy of Coddington in 1784 at the 
age of twenty-three and that he laboured there for eight years. 
He suffered much opposition because of his zeal and was charged 
with the allegations “‘that he preached justification without works; 
that he was irregular in his preaching; and that he associated with 
the Methodists’’. Possibly there is a reference to his work at 
Tattenhall in the statement that each Sunday, after preaching three 
times in his own church, he rode five or six miles to a neighbouring 
village, or in the more general statement that ‘‘other congregations 
in the vicinity have been much benefited by his labours’’?. Morris 
adds that Nicholson’s converts banded together, chose Tattenhall 
for their place of worship, and fitted up a room belonging to Mr. 
G. Walley of Newton Lane as a place of worship. 

_ The work of JoB WILSON is much more easy to trace. In 1794, 
_JonaTHan Scott® asked at Northowram Academy for a student 
to help him in Cheshire. Scott was then about sixty; an ex-captain 
of the Seventh Dragoons who had been converted by the preaching 
of William Romaine and became a preacher in the Army until he 
resigned his commission in 1769. Thenceforward he was a 
‘presbyter or teacher at large’ (for so he was ordained at Lancaster 
in 1774) and a heroic itinerant in five counties—Shropshire (includ- 
ing Whitchurch), Staffordshire (Leek, Newcastle, Stone, Hanley 
and Stafford), Derbyshire (Matlock), Lancashire (Lancaster and the 
Fylde) and Cheshire (Macclesfield, Chester, Congleton and Nant- 
wich). JoB WiLson was the student whom he chose, though he 
had been only recently admitted to college®. ‘‘At the end of a few 
‘weeks he quitted Northowram for Cheshire, and study (to which 
jhe never felt himself adapted) for active pastoral work (which 
\called forth his best powers)’’°. Wilson’s first centre was Maccles- 
field but he itinerated in Congleton, Leek, Nantwich, Middlewich 
and other places and finally settled as pastor of Northwich where 


6 Ev. Mag., 1808, pp. 233ff. Nicholson left the Established Church when 
he became president of Lady Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt. He was 
at Cheshunt from 1792 to 1803 and during this time was in pastoral charge 
at Chace-side, Enfield. In 1804 he became pastor of Mulberry Gardens 
until his death in 1807. hy 
| 7 Ev. Mag., 1808, p. 235. 

8 vide Ev. Mag., 1807, pp. 489ff, pp. 537ff; Urwick, pp. 136-8; Powicke, 
p. 15-17, etc. 

9 James Johns a ‘ee p. 394; Powicke, p. 17. 

10 Powicke, p. 
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he stayed from 1795 to 1838—he died on the day of Queen Victoria’s 
coronation. 

Extracts from Wilson’s diary, quoted in Urwick, and possibly for 
the year 1796, show that in one period of three months he travelled 
about nine hundred miles, mostly on foot, and included Tattenhall 
several times in his visits. John Morris! suggests that in 1795 
WILLIAM SILVESTER (whom he spells Sylvester) came with Job 
Wilson to Tattenhall but Powicke rightly points out that this is a 
mistake’. It is another example of Morris’s telescoping. Silvester 
in 1795 was apprenticed to a tailor in Stafford and it was not until — 
1807 that he came to Sandbach. In the interval he had gone to 
Manchester in 1801 and been encouraged by William Roby to 
become a minister. It was William Roby who recommended him | 
as an itinerant when the Cheshire Union appealed to him in 1807. — 
But although Silvester was not in at the beginning of the cause, he 
was a great help later for tradition tells of help which came from 
the ministers of Sandbach (which would be Silvester), (Chester (which 
would be Ebenezer White who had settled at Queen Street in 18021), 
Nantwich (from which would come Captain Scott and those whom 
he persuaded to go) and Northwich (Job Wilson, of course). 

The first services were held in a thatched cottage until in 1808 
on October 19 a new chapel was opened, built on land given by 
Mr. Orton, a gentleman of the village!®. It was an inclement day, | 
but there was an excellent congregation in the thirty-nine feet 
by twenty-four feet room; the Rev. W. Evans of Stockport 
preached in the morning from Phil. i. 18; the Rev. Mr. James of | 
Boughton in the afternoon from J Cor. ii. 2; and the Rev. Mr. | 
Macdonald of Market Drayton in the evening from Matt. xxiv.141"__ 
This chapel, to which a gallery was later added, was used until 
1872 when it was let to the British School. When an appeal was 
made for a new church building, the old building was then described . 
in 1870 as “‘far behind the age as to site, commodiousness and | 
comfort. It is situated at the furthest end of the village, and the) 
approach to it in wet weather is most inconvenient. It has neither 
Vestry, nor Class Rooms, in consequence of which the ogame | 


| 
11 Urwick, p. 396; also Powicke, p. 19. 
12 Urwick, p. 105. | 
18 Powicke, p. 141, n. 1. | 
14 Ev. Mag., 1848, pp. 529ff. Cf. Trans. C.H.S., xiii, 51. 
15 Ev. Mag., 1811, pp. 329ff., 373ff. See also T. Raffles, Memoirs of 


Thomas Spencer, pp. 10, 246, for White’s earlier ministry in Hertfordshire, 
and for his death. 


146 Urwick, pp. 105-6, says October 10. But Cheshire Congregational 
Union Report quoted in footnote 1, page 106, gives October 19. 
17 Urwick, p. 106, n. 1. 
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School, Prayer and other meetings are held init. The arrangement 
is felt to be most unsuitable, and from a hygienic point of view very 
objectionable’. 
With the opening of this first chapel there came in due course 
a minister, THomas HitcuHin, who was engaged by the Cheshire 
Union. The date of his settlement is uncertain, but it was probably 
in April, 1810'8. The new minister made Tattenhall the centre, and 
from there he worked in the neighbouring villages of Barton, Tilston, 
Bickerton and others ‘‘for nearly ten years’ then ‘‘he removed to 
a larger sphere near London,’’ says the appeal circular of 1870. 
Morris in Urwick says that it was to Towcester he removed ‘‘owing 
te an increasing family and small remuneration’’. 

His successor was JOHN Morris!’, a student from Rotherham, 
whose ministry lasted from the second Sunday in June, 1818, to his 
resignation in June, 1862, and who lived on in the village to the age 
of ninety-five, dying on January 15, 1883. He was born at 
Oswestry on August 18, 1787, and entered Rotherham in 
January, 1813. He settled at Colne, Lancashire, for twelve 
months” but ‘‘discovered he had fallen upon an Antinomian nest’’ 
_and returned home to Oswestry on the advice of his minister, who 
_ promised to find him work to do. Having preached at Tattenhall, 
_ he was invited to settle and was ordained nearly eighteen months 
after he had begun his ministry, on November 10, 1819. William 
Silvester of Sandbach opened with the reading of Scripture and 
_ prayer; James Turner of Knutsford delivered the introductory 
_ discourse; Job Wilson of Northwich asked the questions and received 
_ the ordinand’s confession of faith; Nathanael Scholefield of Over 
_ offered the ordination prayer; Dr. Bennett of Rotherham gave the 
_ charge to the minister; and Dr. Raffles of Liverpool preached to the 
people. Mr. Kidd of Whitchurch preached in the evening. On the 
preceding Sunday two deacons had been set apart when Mr. Atkin- 
son of Liverpool gave them a charge”!. It is noticeable throughout 
the Church-Book that for almost exactly a hundred years (until 
| March, 1919, when it was resolved to have five deacons) there are 
| usually two deacons and sometimes only one. But it is impossible 
_ to ascertain who were these first two. 

The church and congregation managed without the grant of the 
Cheshire Union soon after the settlement of the new minister, whose 
| influence was soon felt in the village and the district. Auxiliaries of 


18 Cheshire Union Report for 1811, quoted in Urwick, p. 106. 

19 C.Y.B., 1885, p. 216. ; 

20 B. Nightingale, Lancashive Nonconformity, vol. ii, p. 178, n. where 
Nightingale makes the correct identification of ‘‘Mr. Maurice’? and John 
Morris, though he makes him minister of “‘Tattersall’’. 

2 Ev. Mag., 1820, p. 333. 
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the London Missionary Society and of the Bible Society were 
formed and real zeal engendered—from 1824 to 1862 the people of 
Tattenhall and its vicinity contributed £1,114 2s. 5d. to the 
L.M.S.”. Congregations and membership increased and an addition 
was made to the chapel for the purpose of accommodating the 
Sunday School children. During the years of John Morris’s pastor- 
ate the Church-Book, however, is not very fully kept. It is in the 
handwriting of the minister himself, growing shakier as the years 
passed by. There are lists of members, the first names being 
Thomas Dutton, George Walley (the owner of the first room 
fitted for worship?), William Prince and John Dunn, who all joined 
on December 6, 1797, closely followed a month later by Martha 
Weaver, Martha Rathbone and Elizabeth Walley. It is probable 
that they entered into covenant relationship, as we shall see later, 
but the terms of the covenant are lost. Not many Church meet- 
ings are recorded, and those are badly attended, though they took 
seriously the matter of admission of members, and there are no 
records of meetings from February, 1830, to November, 1856, except 
that in April (no date given), 1842, ‘‘Thomas Jackson was unani- 
mously chosen to fill the office of Deacon in connexion with Brother 
Prince and commended accordingly to the grace of God’’. The 
story which the Church-Book tells is resumed in 1856 when some 
interesting letters of transfer are pinned in, and a meeting of 
November 7 is noted at which new trustees were elected to hold 
a new trust deed (‘‘all the old trustees being gathered to their 
fathers’’) and George Jackson of Tattenhall Hall, and John Capper 
were elected deacons and commended to God by the pastor. So 
many blank pages are left that it must have been the intention of 
someone (probably the pastor himself) to write up the story of those 
lost years had procrastination permitted. John Morris resigned his 
charge on June 8, 1862, and the letter is preserved: 


My dear Brethren and Sisters in the Lord, 

After much deliberation and prayer, also consultation 
with, and advice of beloved brethren in the ministry, the © 
Deacons, and Members of the Church, according to notice 
given, I do now, in the presence of you all, resign the Pastor- 
ate of this church, together with the right after this day, of 
occupying the pulpit of this place, only reserving (with your 
generous consent) the occupancy of the Chapel house, and 
the privilege of membership. 

Witness my hand, 
JouN Morris, 
GEORGE JACKSON, JOHN CAPPER, Deacons. — 


2 Urwick, p. 107. 
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He lived on for another twenty years and was regular and faithful 
in his attendance at church meetings and in visiting those who were 
proposed for membership. He died on Monday, January 15, 1883, 
and was buried in the Churchyard at Tattenhall “‘the rector officiat- 
ing at the express wish of his famtly’’. A funeral sermon was 
preached ten days later in the Congregational Church and on the 
succeeding Sunday a service ‘“‘in memoriam of Our Living Dead’’ 
was held, followed by the Sacrament. 

After John Morris resigned there was no long vacancy. Indeed 
negotiations had already begun with WitL1Am CURRIE, who was 
to be his successor. The resignation was tendered after ‘‘administra- 
tion of ordinance’, and immediately George Jackson, the deacon, 
read the acceptance of the invitation which had been sent to William 
Currie. That invitation had expressed the hope that “‘by God’s 
blessing he might remain as long as Mr. Morris had done,”’ but 
added prudently that he ‘“‘was only engaged to come for one year’’. 
The new ministry began on June 29, 1862, and when a year had 
passed and the terms of ministerial engagement had expired, Mr. 
Currie was unanimously requested to continue in the pastorate. 
But he only stayed eighteen months in all and removed in December, 
186373. A Saturday afternoon class for children, a Bible Class, a 
Sabbath School, and a weekly prayer meeting were immediate 
innovations and regular church meetings were resumed. 

The vacancy lasted exactly a year, that is the whole of 1864, 
but in October of that year a unanimous invitation was sent to 
ANDREW Craic Topp, student of Rotherham College, who had 
preached on three successive Sundays. Before he accepted, Mr. 
Craig asked whether an endeavour would be made to build a new 
chapel. Mr. Jackson replied: ‘‘I have seen several of the members 
and they all agree with me that they would like to see a new chapel, 
but that the effort for raising the funds must be more apparent 
when we get the present chapel filled . . . I will give £200 to start 
the thing when the time arrives’’. Mr. Todd accepted the call and 
began on Sunday, January 1, 1865, a ministry which lasted twenty- 
five years. His ordination took place on Wednesday, May 31, 
1865, when G. B. Kidd of Macclesfield gave the introductory 
discourse; G. B. Scott of Whitchurch proposed the questions; John 
Morris offered the ordination prayer; Dr. Falding of Rotherham 
delivered the charge (to the minister); and P. C. Barker of Chester 
_ gave a sermon to the people”. 


23 Powicke, p. 141, is unaware of the actual date (he says ‘‘before April, 
1864’’), but adds that William Currie removed to Ireland. 

24 A copy of the handbill announcing the Ordination is preserved in the 
Church-Book together with the minutes of meetings to arrange the details 
of the service. 
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Eleven new members were received in the first year of the new 
ministry and one of them, Miss Lydia Jackson, was married to Mr. 
Todd on October 15, 1867. At the end of that first year it was 
reported that there had been a deficit of £77 14s. 1d. on the previous 
three and a half years; this a bazaar and the ordination had 
reduced to a little over £63. Mr. Jackson remarked that it was 
very encouraging to know that the interest was slowly working out 
its own independence. When he had taken upon himself to be 
guarantor for the minister’s income he had quite made up his mind 
for a loss of £50 a year, but was very agreeably surprised to find 
it was about £14 a year. A management committee was formed 
and “‘it was unanimously resolved to bestir ourselves to make the 
interest self-supporting this year’’. The management committee 
“‘signally failed . . . it is to be devoutly hoped it was neither from 
indifference or apathy’’, as Mr. Todd says in a letter which he copies 
into the Church-Book. (The Church-Book for the years of his 
ministry is, incidentally, beautifully kept and becomes a mine of 
information: throughout all the years it was nearly always entered 
up by the ministers and none is more faithful than this one.) Mr. 
Todd notified his intention in’ October, 1866, of resigning at the 
end of the year. Asked ‘‘to favour the church with his reasons,”’ 
he wrote at great length pleading with the church to cast off its 
dependence (“‘Our position is just this, we are dependent Inde- 
pendents’’) and share the support among all the members, and 
reminding them that in the N.T. the office of pastor and deacon 
were very distinct. He challenged them to choose and appoint 
another deacon or reorganize another committee. It is clear from 
the correspondence that Mr. Todd had no animus against Mr. 
Jackson, his guarantor, but that he was concerned to encourage his 
people to “‘bestir themselves’. This he did to such good purpose 
that on November 8, 1866, the Church members resolved to raise 
the minister’s salary of £100 ‘‘without as hitherto calling on the 
guarantee’ (though they prudently allowed Mr. George Jackson 
to continue to remain as security “‘in case of need’’) and appointed 
a new finance committee. Mr. Todd stayed on for a further twenty- 
four years. 

One of the most interesting items of his ministry is concerned 
with the establishment of a British School in the village and its 
use of the chapel premises. Fortunately, minutes of the meetings 
which led to its establishment and of controversy with the Parish 
Church are recorded in the Church-Book and they throw a most 
interesting light on village education and on Anglican autocracy. 
There had been a National School in the village which had given 
way to a new school on a somewhat wider basis. A former rector 
of Tattenhall, the Rev. G. R. Moncrieff, was appointed one of 
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H.M. Inspectors for Schools and one day on the street met one of 
the deacons of the Congregational Church. He proposed the taking 
down of the old National Schools and, as his last legacy to the 
parish, to build new schools, if the sanction of the Privy Council 
on Education could be obtained, to be managed by six members, 
chosen by the subscribers, and to omit the National School trust 
deed clause which required the managers to be in communion with 
the Church of England. New Schools were built at a cost of over 
£1,600, to which the Congregational deacon became the largest 
contributor, while both Wesleyans and Primitive Methodists also 
subscribed handsomely. The Government omitted the test clause 
for the managers who were two Congregationalists, one Wesleyan, 
two “‘liberal’’ and one ‘“‘strict’’ Churchman. This board of 
managers worked harmoniously for many years and when the 
Wesleyan manager left he was replaced by a Presbyterian. About 
1860, the schoolmaster was dismissed after having being prosecuted 
for embezzling over £500 of the funds of the Tattenhall Savings 
Bank, and a Mr. and Mrs. MclIvor, who were Presbyterians from 
Glasgow, were appointed teachers. The Rector, as chairman, 
obtained the sanction of the committee to do this and explained 
that his views were so very liberal that he looked more to their 
qualifications as teachers than to their religious persuasion as 
Presbyterians. Mr. and Mrs. Mclvor joined the Congregational 
Church during the ministry of the Rev. W. Currie. It was then 
discovered that the usual National School clause had been retained 
in the new trust deed of the school, that the churchwardens were 
ex officio members of the managing committee and that the Bishop 
of the diocese, as patron of the living of Tattenhall, was sole referee 
in case of dispute. The rector, the Rev. Fielding Ould, M.A., 
proposed that the teachers should be dismissed and others be 
engaged who were members of the Church of England. This propo- 
sition was modified to give them the option of becoming communi- 
cants, and the teachers acceded. 

In autumn, 1866, the schoolmaster accompanied one of his girl 
scholars and her sister home after a Congregational tea meeting 
when their father had failed to come for them. ‘‘Out of this little 
attention a grave charge arose against the schoolmaster’, and 
although he was completely cleared, the Rector advised him to 
resign and persisted in pressing it. Several stormy meetings 
followed, the ex officio churchwardens were called in to obtain a 
majority in favour of the Rector, and finally Mr. McIvor, faced 
with dismissal, handed in his resignation which was to take effect 
after the next examinations. These examinations should have 
been deferred to the spring of 1877 because of a change in the 
inspectorate, but the Rector made representations to the Council of 
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Education to keep the examinations in November and entered into 
correspondence with possible successors. When the schools closed 
at Christmas a testimonial was read and presented to Mr. Mclvor, 
signed by 83 parents who had 203 children in the school, earnestly 
requesting him to withdraw his resignation. The Rector refused to 
allow this withdrawal and, when pressed for his reasons, and 
reminded that the investigating committee had acquitted the 
schoolmaster of the charges brought against him, replied: ‘‘I with- 
draw those charges’’, ‘‘I think nothing of them’’, ‘‘I will give Mr. 
and Mrs. MclIvor an excellent character for a dissenting school, 
but they are not proper teachers for a Church of England school— 
they are Dissenters!’’ 

At that time there were 22 children (belonging to 12 parents) 
who went to “‘Church’’; 140 children (belonging to 73 parents) who 
were ““Chapel’’; and 17 children (of 10 parents) who were 
“neutral’’. \.Steps were immediately taken to establish a British 
School and, at the instigation of Mr. Todd, a conference of Congre- 
gationalists, Wesleyans and Primitive Methodists came to a unani- 
mous decision and resolved on December 29, 1868, to ask the 
Congregationalists for the use of their chapel for the purpose. A 
special Church Meeting on January 4 agreed to this by ten votes 
to six (four of the dissidents being of one family, and two being 
absentees who wrote letters against). 

The outline of the subsequent history of the British School is soon 
told, though its influence must have been incalculable. When a 
new Church was built, the School continued to use the old premises 
(at a nominal rent of one shilling per annum, as the copy of an 
acknowledgment formally made in 1891 shows). In 1905, it was 
still in the old premises, and asking for permission to make certain 
alterations to meet the requirements of the Education authority. 
This was granted on condition that the managers of the school 
guaranteed that if the premises ceased to be used for school purposes 
they would be handed over to the Church in a reasonable state of 
repair. Finally, in 1912, a new Council School was built in the 
village, the Education Authority gave back the premises, which 
became a recreation room and gymnasium for the young people of 
the Church. 

It was during the ministry of Mr. Todd, also, that the new church 
was built and opened in 1872. We have seen that this project 
was in the mind of Mr. Todd when he came as minister and in the 
mind of his deacon, Mr. George Jackson; stimulus was now given 
to it by the needs of the new British School. In 1869, Mr. Thomas 
Hill was appointed co-deacon with Mr. Jackson and it was he who, 
with Mr. Todd and Mr. Jackson, signed a circular appealing for 
contributions in 1870. k 
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“The existing Chapel erected in 1808 is, owing to many 
changes, far behind the age . . . Four years ago, our plans 
were nearly matured; but the Cattle Plague breaking out in 
this neighbourhood with great violence, we were compelled 
to lay them aside for a while. Other circumstances have, 
however, arisen which lay on us a still greater necessity to 
build at once a new Temple to the Lord. Early in the month 
of January, 1869, an opportunity presented itself for again 
establishing a Day School?®. We embraced it, and as no 
other suitable room could be secured we gave up our place 
of worship. The School is under Government inspection 
and now numbers over 150 children. The Council of Educa- 
tion requires the building to be ‘fitted’ up for a School by 
a certain time. It wants but a few months to the period 
named and, unless we have a new place of worship, we shall 
be compelled to forego the advantages already named. So 
interested are the Lancashire and Cheshire Chapel Building 
Society that they have promised the munificent sum of £700. 
A most desirable site in the centre of the Village, together 
with a manse, has been secured and approved of by the 
Committee. We have done our best and have raised £600, 
a large sum for a purely agricultural district. The estimated 
cost for the erection of a new Church, together with the 
purchase of a Minister’s house, as well as the adaptation of 
the existing Chapel and present house of the Pastor, to 
school purposes according to the Education (Code, cannot be 
less than £2,200; towards this sum we have £1,300, leaving 
a deficit of £900. It is to raise this sum that we now appeal 
to the liberality of our more favoured friends at a distance.’ 


Mr. Robert Barbour gave the land for the new building, and the 
foundation stone was laid on Wednesday, April 19, 1871, by Sir 
James Watts, High Sheriff of Lancashire, at a ceremony at which 
J. A. Macfadyen, of Manchester, gave an exposition of Cet cea 
tional principles. 

Before the new building was finished the Church suffered a heavy 
loss in the death of Mr. George Jackson, its faithful deacon, who 
died on September 26, 1871: He had been the deacon for nearly 


25 The Church-Book, in the voluminous record of the establishing of the 
British School, reports Mr. George Jackson as saying at one meeting: 
“It is a fact that during the ministry of the Rev. T. Hitchen and for many 
years after, during the pastorate of his successor, the Rev. J. Morris, a day 
school was held in connexion with the Independent Chapel and that during 
much of the time that the Rev. G. R. Moncrieff was rector of Tattenhall 


- a free school was held in the School Room open to the Independent Chapel 


in this village’’. ac 
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fifteen years and the minutes speak of ‘‘his long and unwearied 
Christian labour of love’’. The new Church was opened for public 
worship on Thursday, April 18, 1872, the preachers being Alexander 
McLaren, of Manchester, and P. W. Darnton, of Chester, chairman 
of the Cheshire Union. A bazaar was held the same day before 
the afternoon and evening services. Then the first two Sundays 
in the new building, saw as special preachers H. Sturt, of Dews- 
bury”*, and Thomas Kent, of Chester. The registration certificate 
of the new Church certifying it as a place of public religious worship 
registered for the solemnization of marriages is pasted into the 
Church-Book. 

The rest of the ministry of Mr. Todd is a story of alternating hope 
and fear. Mr. G. F. Jackson was chosen deacon in place of his 
father and Mr. Fred Hudson was chosen as a third deacon; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tolfree came from North Walsham as teachers of the 
British School; copies of A Manual of Congregational Principles 
were given to each family; help was given in the erection of a 
church at Barton; problems of finance continually engaged the 
attention of the deacons and the members; temperance meetings 
and children’s meetings were introduced; the County Union was 
appealed to for help?’, funds being so low that some meetings were 
held in the Vestry to save fire and light; the Church found itself 
without a deacon when Mr. G. F. Jackson and Mr. Thomas Hill 
left in 1879 and 1880 respectively, and Mr. Thomas Lightfoot was 


elected in their place. The minister made a discovery reminiscent — 


of the story of the finding of the Law Book in Josiah’s reign®. He 
found the original Church covenant and read it at the Lord’s Supper 
on the first Sunday in February, 1879. Ten years later, there is 
a record that it was read again at the time of Communion. Un- 
fortunately, however, no further trace remains of what must have 
been a most interesting document. 

The end of Mr. Todd’s long and faithful ministry was clouded. 
He fell into heavy financial difficulties and resigned the pastorate 
on November 9, 1890. Because of the circumstances of his financial 
failure, his name was removed from the roll of membership of the 
Church and he disappeared from Congregationalism when his name 
was omitted from the Year Book of 1892. 

The Church-Book was now kept and entered up by Mr. Lightfoot, 


26 Mr. Sturt had been very helpful to Mr. Thomas Hill, the deacon, in 
recommending him to the liberality of the Christian public in Dewsbury 
and other towns when he was busy soliciting subscriptions to wipe off the 
deficit on the new building. 

27 cf. Powicke, p. 141. 


28 cf. II Kings xxii. 


y 


. 
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who tells of the sympathy of the Church with Mr. Todd and yet of 
its demand that he should resign his membership, and then records 
the invitation to the next minister, the Rev. GEORGE HENRY 
Hancock”. Trained at Nottingham Institute, he laboured in 
Lincolnshire and Sussex before he was ordained at Hambledon, 
Bucks., in 1879. Thence he went to Staithes in Yorkshire before 
coming to Tattenhall, where his recognition service was held on 
Thursday, November 19, 189129, Mr. Thomas Huxley, of Malpas, 
presided, Mr. Lightfoot and the new minister gave statements, and 
addresses were given by J. W. Paull, of Cheadle, who had recently 
relinquished his secretaryship of the Cheshire Union, T. W. Pinn, 
of Stockport, who had just passed the chair of the Union, and Mr. 
J. A. Thompson®#?. Mr. Hancock’s ministry only lasted until 
March, 1894, and the records are very scant indeed. They are kept 
by the minister, but perhaps they reflect. the difficulties which 
confronted him. ‘‘The ‘heritage of past trouble’ which lay below 
the smiling surface asserted itself, despite ‘a most conciliatory 
spirit’ on the part of the minister’’®2. Mr. Hancock left for Leeds, 
and the church and congregation put its affairs into the hands of 
the Cheshire Union. A sub-committee of six with 'C. A. Mines, of 
Rock Ferry, as chairman, and James W. Clark, district secretary, 
as convener, was quickly at work, and in April the Union and the 
Church sent an invitation to the Rev. JosEpH Oppy, who had 
retired from his pastorate in Windermere, removed to Sale, and 
intended to take no other pastorate but only to supply pulpits in and 
around Manchester as his health permitted. Mr. Oddy, who has 
copied the correspondence into the Church-Book, replied accepting. 
“‘The only conclusion I can arrive at is that God, in the course of 
His Providence, and in a way I know not is showing forth my 
duty—viz., to do my utmost in building up, as His instrument, 
the Congregational cause at Tattenhall. I am conscious of many 
difficulties—also of my own weakness: but my hope is in the 
Divine Strength.’’ 

He commenced his ministry on Sunday, June 3, 1894, preaching 
from J Cor. ix. 16 and Ps. cxxii. 9. At the Lord’s Supper following 


29 G. H. Hancock’s obituary notice is given in C.Y.B., 1900, pp. 188-9. 
There is a curious error of chronology. in it. It is said that he was born 
at Nottingham on December 2, 1839, appears to have shown great activity 
in Sunday School and other religious work, and in 1844 entered the Institute 
in Nottingham! 

30 Powicke, p. 142, gives the date of invitation to Mr. Hancock wrongly 
as September, 1892. 


81 Probably the Church-Book means Alderman Joseph Thompson, J.P., 
of Wilmslow. 


82 Powicke, p. 142, quoting from the Cheshire Union report of 1893. 
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the morning service there were only five communicants in addition 
to the minister and the deacon, and only eight members in com- 
munion at the beginning of the ministry. For the next three years 
the Church found him ‘‘a faithful pastor and a true friend’’ with 
an earnest desire for its true well-being, a disinterested devotion, 
and an upright and consistent walk bearing the best testimony to his 
public teaching and ministry. He died suddenly on Saturday 
night, March 6, 1897, the only one of the thirteen ministers who 
ve served the Church who actually passed away while minister 
there*. 

The executive of the Cheshire Union re-appointed a committee 
to deal with the vacancy, but the Church itself immediately 
approached the Rev. James WitiiaAm CLARK, who had been 
pastor of Queen Street, Chester, since 1888, and sent him a call 
on April 4. The executive of the Union confirmed the invitation 
(as Mr. Clark reported to Tattenhall on April 20) and the new 
ministry began in May, 1897. The next five years were years of 
quiet prosperity. Mr. Walter Lee was chosen deacon; the chapel 
was cleaned and renovated; balance sheets began to balance. Mr. 
Thomas Lightfoot retired from the office of deacon and Mr. T. G. 
Lee was elected treasurer. Mr. Clark’s health broke down in 
September, 1901, and he retired from the pastorate in March of the 
following year and lived out the remainder of his life at Walton, 
Liverpool, the scene of one of his earlier pastorates®. 

Three representatives of the executive, Messrs. J. G. Hope, T. 
Huxley, and the Rev. William Jones now met the Church Meeting 
and it was resolved to ask again for the Union’s co-operation and 
help. But two years elapsed, years which are blank in the Church- 
Book, before the coming of another minister, the Rev. EBER 
Davies, of Griffithstown, Mon., who had been minister of Penry 
Memorial, Sebastopol, since leaving Hackney College in 1897. It 
was through the efforts of the County Union, with the willing consent 
of the Church, that the invitation was sent and the new minister 
began his ministry on Sunday, July 3, 1904. It lasted for exactly 
three years, years which began well but were crippled by financial 


38 Quoted from a letter to Mrs. Oddy preserved in the Church-Book. 


84 C.Y.B., 1898, pp. 194-5, for his obituary notice. He was born at 
Huddersfield in 1826, became a member of Highfield, Huddersfield, was 
minister at Dogley Lane (1858-62), Regent Street, Barnsley (1862-6), Whit- 
worth, Lancs. (1866-75), Tintwistle, Ches. (1875-88), Windermere (Trout- 
beck Bridge) (1888-94). 


85 C.Y.B., 1916, pp. 163-4. He was born in Leeds in 1841, trained at 
Airedale, held ministries at Malton, Yorks (1867-70), Alverston (1870-2), 
Walton (1872-80), Westgate, Burnley (1880-88), Queen Street, Chester 
(1888-97). He died January 25, 1915, aged 73 years. 
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difficulties. There was a large and increasing balance due to the 
treasurer. ‘“The pastor mooted the advisability of collecting from 
pew to pew, but it was resolved to continue collecting at the doors 
of the Church at the close of the services’’. The Church had to 
watch every penny it spent: fifteen shillings to the Cheshire Congre- 
gational Union, five to the Chapel Building Society, to the Chester 
Congregational Association, and to the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, the new constitution of which was explained 
by the minister to the Church at the end of 1904. The centenary 
lantern lecture, then touring the Churches of the county, was 
declined because “‘the expense of providing the lantern would fall 
on the Church, and proceeds would be for the Cheshire Union’’! 
The Church itself seems to have fallen back into the habit for which 
A. C. Todd had rebuked them of leaning too heavily upon the 
minister in matters of finance, and expecting him to organize its 
temporal affairs. Then appears the ominous entry—‘‘Resolved: 
That balance of pastor’s salary be paid as the money came in.”’ 
The ‘Church found itself unable to make any payment of its share 
of the stipend (the original arrangement was that the Union should 
pay £50, “‘in addition the Church at Tattenhall will do what it can 
so that there is little doubt about there being an assured income 
for the minister of £100’’). It was not long then before the pastor- 
ate of Mr. Evans had to close. He removed to Queenborough, 
Kent*6. 

Arrangements for the vacancy were made with the Chester 
ministers, who sent D. Wynne Evans, of Queen Street, and W. H. 
Towers, of Northgate, to see Mr. Lightfoot. The Chester ministers 
_ promised to take the oversight of the (Church for a month each, in 
turn, and to preach one Sunday a month and find supplies for the 
other Sundays (if the Church would arrange to entertain the 
preachers). Mr. Towers offered to furnish a portion of the Manse 
_ for the summer months so as to secure the temporary services of any 

minister. 
| In October, 1907, Mr. Wirttam Hamitton RocGers, who 
_ had been a member at New Barnet and was then living at Worthing, 
preached on two successive Sundays, commended by R. J. Wells, 
secretary of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and 
by a committee which was helping the Church to find a pastor. A 
| unanimous invitation was sent by the Church and accepted by 
Mr. Rogers, who was not unaware of the difficulties. ‘‘I am fully 
convinced,’’ he wrote in his reply to the call, “‘that it is only by 


86 C.Y.B., 1914, p. 422, gives the Queenborough dates as 1907-1912 
and Mr. Davies as then ‘‘out of charge.’’ C.Y.B., 1915, p. 487, says that 
he left the Congregational ministry for the Church of England. 
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united, consistent effort and much waiting upon God that the work 
at Tattenhall can be revived, and I am influenced in my decision 
by the promise of your hearty co-operation and support to bring 
about this end to the glory of God.’’ The ministry began in Decem- 
ber, 1907. Recognition services were held on Wednesday, 
January 22, 1908, presided over by Mr. T. A. Rigby, chairman of 
the Chester Association of Congregational Churches, those taking 
part including D. Wynne Evans, secretary of the Chester Associa- 
tion, William Jones, of Handbridge (who offered the recognition 
prayer), J. Ll. Jones, of Great Boughton (exposition of Congrega- 
tional principles), and Mr. Walter Lee, of Tattenhall, who welcomed 
Mr. Rogers on behalf of the members and in place of Mr. Lightfoot, 
who was ill. With Mr. Rogers, who quickly qualified for inclusion 
in the list of accredited ministers of the denomination, there came a 
ten-years period of reconstruction and prosperity. In his first year 
the centenary of the first building was celebrated at a meeting 
addressed by J. C. Neil, of Hoylake, chairman-elect of the Cheshire 
Union, and Luke Beaumont, of Rock Ferry, and presided over by 
Mr. T. A. Rigby. But a double loss came quickly in the death of 
Mr. Thomas Lightfoot, the secretary and treasurer of the Church, 
and of Mrs. Lightfoot, in the same year. For nearly fifty years 
they had been faithful members and supporters and the Church 
felt their loss deeply. Mr. J. Sumner was elected secretary and Mr. 
W. Lee treasurer. 

Some of the chronicles of the Church are of small matters— 


the decision, in 1912, to sing ‘‘Amen’’ after the hymns; the transfer — 


of the deeds to the Cheshire Union; the decision to reverse the old 
practice of taking the collection after the service (so strenuously 
fought for in Mr. Davies’s ministry) and to take it during the service. 
The British School was given up and a recreation room and gym- 
nasium was proposed in its place. Mr. Rogers in 1918 received a 
call to ‘‘a larger and more influential sphere of labour,’’ but because 
of his recreation room scheme and the persuasion of his people he 
declined. Then came the 1914-1918 War and with it the enlistment 
of many of the young men, schemes for helping relief of war victims 
especially Belgian children, a War Savings Association in connection 
with the Church, the continuance of the Prayer meeting (in spite 
of the increase in the price of gas), and the cessation of the Whit- 
Monday tea. In 1917, the minister received two calls simultaneously, 
and decided to accept the one from Tranmere, Birkenhead. He 
had given ten years of solid work and gifted leadership and had 
rebuilt the fellowship: he left it in good heart and with excellent 
arrangements for continuing the work during the vacancy. Mr. 
Rogers remained at Tranmere until he retired in 1946 and was 
chairman of the Cheshire Union in 1944. sad 


ae 
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The Church was guided during the vacancy by Alfred Hills, then 
of Queen Street, Chester, and the minutes of meetings held have 
been copied into the (Church-Book by the Rev. STEPHEN 
WitiiaMs, whose ministry began in June, 1918. Mr. Williams, 
who had preached ‘‘with a view’’ (or, as the Church-Book puts it, 
“on approval’’) on one of the Sundays, came with twenty years’ 
experience of American pastorates. During his stay of four years 
he persuaded the Church to increase the diaconate to five, but no 
names are immediately given of the new members elected—the 
previous deacons were Mr. Sumner, Mr. Lee and Mr. George Cooke, 
who was elected just before Mr. Rogers’s departure. The Church 
amalgamated with Malpas, and a new organ was purchased. The 
original chapel, which had become the British School, and then the 
recreation room-gymnasium, was sold and converted into a house. 
It is on this note that the Church-Book with its hundred years’ 
record of the Church, from 1822 to February, 1921, closes. Mr. 
Sumner, the secretary, had entered the minutes of meeting for 
nearly eighteen months until his death in 1920: the minister entered 
the record of two meetings, including the election of new deacons 
(Messrs. George M. Corbett, F. Jackson and Ernest Brereton, who 
had just been transferred from Llandudno, and was immediately 
elected ‘Church secretary). The last notes are in Mr. Brereton’s hand. 

The rest of the century-and-a-half story of Tattenhall is told in 
other, more recent, minute-books. It can be briefly summarized in 
terms of its ministers. Mr. Williams left for Rainford, Lancs., in 
1922, then returned to Cheshire to successive pastorates at Frodsham 
and Runcorn until he retired in 1935. The Rev. ARTHUR 
WAKELIN, who had been trained at Paton College and began his 
ministry in 1902, succeeded him in 1922, and stayed until 1928, 
when he left for London Road, Newark. He was immediately fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Davip Lioyp, a Bristol College student who 
had served in the south and south-west for over thirty years. His 
ministry lasted for eight good years, then he went to Adsborough in 
1936. A vacancy of nearly two years, and then came the present 
minister, the Rev. ALFRED EpwarpD BayLey, who had 
already had experience in Cheshire rural pastorates (Farndon, 
Barton, Sandbach and Wheelock) and whose ministry still continues 
happily. W. Gorpon RoBINSON. 
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c.1792. 
1795. 
1796. 
1808. 


1810-1818. 
1818-1862. 
1865-1890. 


1872. 


1891-1894. 
1894-1897. 
1897-1902. 
1904-1907. 
1907-1917. 
1918-1922. 
1922-1928. 
1928-1936. 


1938- 
1946. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Isaac Nicholson labours in Tattenhall. 
Job Wilson preaches in the village. 


Thatched cottage opened for worship. 
First CHAPEL BUILDING ERECTED. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Thomas Hitchen. 
John Morris. 
Andrew Craig Todd. 


PRESENT (CHURCH ERECTED AND OPENED. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


George Henry Hancock. 
Joseph Oddy. 

James William Clark. 
Eber Davies. 

William Hamilton Rogers. 
Stephen Williams. 

Arthur Wakelin. 

David Lloyd. 

Alfred Edward Bayley. 


TRIPLE JUBILEE OF THE CHURCH. 


The Last of Salem (Cogan Street) Church in 
Hull: With Notes of the Sibree Family 


NE of the nobler characters of Scott’s novels was not ‘‘Rob 
() Roy’’, nor even “‘Jeanie Deans’’, but ‘“‘Old Mortality’’, for 

his real nobility of heart and his Christian soul of honour. 
“Old Mortality’’ was a true Covenanter, whose love for the Covenant 
and Covenanters rose in him to a sublime passion. He was a poor 
stone mason who had dedicated his life and manual skill to re- 
lettering the names of Covenanters on their old tombstones in Scot- 
tish churchyards, where, by the attrition of time and nature, they 
had been faded and chipped so as to be indecipherable in many 
cases. Thus, all through that famous story, Scott comes across the 
old stone mason with his mallet and chisel, in all lonely parts of 
Scotland, busy at his self-imposed task of ‘‘keeping green’’ the 
memory of the noblest race of men, and women too, whom Scotland 
ever had produced in the greatest period of her heroic story. The 
people who so often observed the stone cutter had most appropriately 
nicknamed him ‘‘Old Mortality’: the faithful man who sought to 
perpetuate the story of the great dead of his country. And hun- 
dreds of sacred names did he save from oblivion to inspire to this 
very day the faith and fidelity of free religion in its simplest and 
truest form and power. 

Far below ‘‘Old Mortality’’ in my love and devotion, yet desiring 
to imitate his services for his departed brethren, I would seek to 
perform a similar act of love for our fathers who have begotten 
us in the ‘‘faith’’ in Hull. 

So, I take up my pen to revive once more, not a “‘father’’, but a 
whole church of them, of whom we are reminded in a recent num- 
ber of the Hull Mail, in the announcement of the passing away 
finally of the Old Salem Independent Chapel in Cogan Street. In 
another column there is given our Town Clerk’s list of names of 
those whose bodies still lie in the vaults under the Church building, 
which is about to be handed over to the ‘‘wreckers’’; thus to clear 
away the last vestige of the old neighbourhood, making room for 
part of the new Hull. 

In the year 1832 a young minister of Christ came to Hull, at the 
call of a small body of Noncunformists, who had been worshipping 
in a Nile Street Tabernacle, which was about to be swallowed up 
in like manner to its present successor. The little Church had also 
lost its temporary pastor. The young student from Hoxton Aca- 
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demy in London was commissioned to erect a new and larger chapel 
in Cogan Street for the increasing congregation, mostly made up ot 
fishermen and sailors, their wives and their bairns. Very soon the 
building was in existence and filled with the flock of the young 
minister, and so it remained for 50 years of the young man’s 
and later pastorate. 

The Rev. James Sibree, a descendant of the Huguenot refugees 
in England, was a bright, eager student and religious worker ot 
unusual vigour and faith. He soon had a happy and godly flock 
around him who gave themselves up to the evangelizing of the grow- 
ing neighbourhood that overlooked the Humber. One of the Taylors 
of Ongar in Essex, who had removed from the South with her 
family to Hull, spoke of her delight in rising in the morning to gaze 
upon the magnificent scene ‘‘of our mighty river, which lay out- 
spread before the eye’’, interrupted only by the present warehouses 
and rows of streets, which divide Nile Street from the Southern 
prospect. 

“‘Salem’’ became a live Church, and James Sibree had many 
interests which he promoted for the well-being of the district. He 
was a favourite with the Hull whaling community, and when the 
whalers came ashore and cast their anchors in the roadstead he held 
special services of welcome for them and visited their ships. But, 
in Sibree’s period fell the cholera visitation over Hull, and he was 
kept busy day and night conducting burial services for the hundreds 
of victims in the town of Hull. Here is one note in his journal: 


I was summoned to leave my home at an early hour: buried 
12 persons and then hurried off for public service with my flock 
at Salem. At noon, after a hasty meal, I drove back to my 
heavy work until nearly half-past six o’clock. I was met by 
another funeral cortége. The mourners entreated me to turn 
back with them. I promised to be with them after my minis- 
terial labours were over. Again I preached. . . . I returned 
home weary, and sore broken in body and spirit, having 
preached twice, visited the graves thrice and interred 48 bodies 
of my fellow citizens. 


This remarkable man concludes: ‘‘I was then and feel now to be a 
wonder to myself.’’ And, remember, Sibree was like Mephibosheth, 
a man lame in both his feet. 

I was greatly interested in the list given of the buried, in the Mai 
advertisement, and noted several family names still known in Hull. 
A pathetic touch in the Salem list is that of James Sibree’s first 
young wife—‘‘Lydia Jane, wife of James Sibree, 18th May, 1833’’. 
She died the year after her husband came as minister to Salem. 


er 
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In one year she was gone and her infant son with her. She was 
only 28 years old. 

So here, also, are—Farrs, Tophams, Bristows, Harkers, Medleys, 
Talls, Goulds: all of them well-known Hull families. Hardly a 
family escaped the plague in Hull. Sibree says— 


The sun seldom shone brightly—a heavy pall of indescribable 
gloom resting over the town, as if Nature refused to witness 
the ravages of the direful pestilence. This was the opinion of 
my friend, James Oldham, Esq., M.I.C.E., who was the Engi- 
neer employed by the Hull Corporation in carrying out the 
increased public work of the City at that time. 


It was to this engineer and architect that James Sibree articled 
his son, afterwards Dr. James Sibree, the famous Missionary of 
Madagascar, but more of him presently. 

Salem Church greatly gave itself to promoting foreign missions 
and introduced piquant personalities from the missionary world 
to its pulpit, like the other famous Independent Church of Hull, 
Fish Street. But Fish Street had no sons in the mission field like 
the eldest son of Sibree. Being an architect, the younger James 
was selected by the London Missionary Society to go to Madagascar 
and draw and execute plans for many missionary chapels (over 100 
buildings of all kinds) in the great African island. He became the 
leading missionary in Madagascar for over fifty years, and also did 
notable work as College Principal, and in conducting negotiations - 
with General Gallieni, the French Governor when Madagascar be- 
came a French possession, many years ago. He was to the end a 
close friend of the liberal-minded Gallieni. Sibree Junr. became also 
one of the chief translators of the Bible into the Malagasy tongue. 
He visited Hull many times and always drew large congregations 
to hear him. He was, like his father, a very alert man. We once 
heard him deliver an address at the Cottingham Chapel (Zion) which 
lasted over an hour, to a delighted audience. He was then 938 years 
of age. His manner was the style and voice of a young man. In 
that address many years ago he referred to the sale of his father’s 
church, Salem, in the following felicitous terms. He said: 


It is a sad fact to find, on my return to England, that my 
father’s pulpit and Church for 50 years have been sold for a 
Synagogue, to my friends the. Jews of Hull. But I have gladly 
remembered that the name of “‘Jehovah’’ would be worshipped 
and glorified, as it still was in my father’s day. - 


Alas, that that name will cease to be sung now, if Salem is to be 
no more. 
And where are the other preachers of Salem, who followed Sibree ? 
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The last minister still remains in the land of the living, in the Rev. 
Dr. Robert Fletcher, now well on in the eighties. He was at Salem 
for several years and fought nobly to keep the services going when 
the modern blight had fallen upon the congregation and people 
grew scarce and funds failed. Mr. Fletcher sought a revival 
of his ministry in the United States over thirty years ago, 
and, strangely, he found his renaissance there. He met the 
Registrar of the famous Yale University who persuaded 
him to enter Yale as a student. This he did and obtained 
his M.A. there, assisted by his splendid and devoted wife, 
who herself became an American country pastor, but who has 
recently died. Fletcher himself became a diligent collector ot 
degrees in Science and Theology, has two or three doctorates, and 
his friends will be glad to know he has continued his ministry suc- 
cessfully at the First Church of Rindge in New Hampshire, though 
he is in very feeble physical health today. 


* * * * * 


In referring to the great distinction as a missionary of Dr. James 
Sibree of the L.M.S., it would be incomplete as a story of family 
achievement if I did not refer also to Marie Hall and her celebrated 
book Andrew Marvell and his Friends. 

This is the work of the elder daughter of old James Sibree. She 
was a young Hull writer who had a keen eye for bits of history that 
reflected any glory upon our city. Marie Sibree had married a Rev. 
Mr. Hall of the Wesleyan Church in Hull. She was greatly 
intrigued by the story of Andrew Marvell as everybody of intelli- — 
gence is in Hull, for Andrew Marvell was the “incorruptible mem- 
ber’’ for the town of Hull in Parliament, and he was also Latin 
Secretary to Oliver Cromwell. 

Our authoress began to write her work on Marvell and his Hull 
friends. She soon had gathered some interesting data. She was 
somewhat assisted by Mr. J. R. Boyle, a local historian and Sweden- 
borgian minister, of some renown as a minister and author of a 
history of Durham. 

The book appeared first as a serial story in the magazine of the 
Hull Congregational churches. Soon it was on sale in book form. 
It was first published by James Clarke of Fleet Street. From the 
first it succeeded in attracting the book world. Hodder & Stoughton 
bought the copyright and it became a best seller in this district. 
It is well over 40 years since it was launched. Mr. Bacon Jnr. tells 
me that some 10 editions have been issued in 40 years and that each 
edition is of 1,000 copies and that the demand has been steady all 
these years. 

The book Andrew Marvell is not an outstanding example of a 
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history, or even of an historical novel. It is a work comparable 
to Miss Manning’s The Household of Sir Thomas More. It is 
modelled, too, on the style of Mary Powell’s intimate story of the 
Home Life of John Milton, though it does not reach the historical 
eminence of these works. Yet it is a good picture of the poet and 
his friends as they assembled with him in his Winestead home and 
in his public movements. Marie Hall, the daughter of Sibree, occu- 
pies a second place as imaginative historical writer of a lighter vein. 
She has painted a most interesting picture of Andrew Marvell, which 
has been popular for over 50 years, and the narrative will live for 
its truth, simplicity and loveliness. Marie Hall is in a secure suc- 
cession and is not the least worthy of her kind, and she is worthy oi 
their family traditions. She will remain a favourite writer with the 
youth of Hull. 


One might have added a line or two of praise for her second 
sister, the late Miss Anna Sibree, who carried the paternal likeness 
in person and manner, even more than those already mentioned. 
Anna was distinctly a young woman full of keen public spirit and 
public gifts. I have never heard her father preach, but I had many 
times listened to a most talented mimic of prominent Hull characters 
—a Mr. Albert Larard, whose widowed mother and all her family 
had been diligent worshippers at Salem under the old man’s ministry 
for over 40 years. Mrs. Larard had been a girl (Miss Snelgrove) 
whose parents in London lived at Wimpole Street, and next door 
to the Brownings and Barretts; they used to walk every Sunday 
morning to the ministry of the Rev. George Clayton at York Street 
Chapel, Lockfields, Walworth, where Mrs. Robert Browning kept, 
until within a few years of her death, a London Missionary Society 
box for contributions. Before her marriage to Browning’s father 
she had been an Anglican. He was a remarkable member of the 
congregation, but he could find little veneration for the Rev. George 
Clayton, whom Edward Dowden described as a rather “‘dour’’, and 
whose prosy style he found it difficult to appreciate. Indeed he once 
received a rebuke in the presence of the congregation for his marked 
indifference to the dull ideas of the preacher; but the Rev. George 
Clayton was preaching, let us remember, to the greatest genius then 
living in Europe. Robert had his revenge in his poem ‘‘Christmas 
Day’’ (which see!). So much for the most wonderful face in the 
whole congregation—pale, somewhat mysterious, and shaded with 
black flowing hair; as Edward White vividly remembered it after 
sixty years. _ 

But the whole story of the Sibree family is a long one. Suffice 


it to say that the family became entirely missionary and educational. 
The eldest grandson (Oswald) became a Public School master. 
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Dorothy Sibree was a missionary at Benares, and married another 
missionary named Murphy. Edna, eldest grand-daughter, married 
a Presbyterian minister, another grandson became a chief engineer 
in the merchant service; then a splendid great-grandson, David, 
gave himself up to soldiering, going about the world fighting for 
great causes. He went through all the first war, but was killed 
in the second. His father was Captain Leonard Sibree of the 
merchant service, who played a great part in recent wars. The 
forebear was John Sibree, Esq., Solicitor of Hull, who married a 
Miss Bremner, who became a noble Christian ideal of mother and 
grandmother. She died as a member of Albion Congregational 
Church, Hull—a splendid Christian family first and last. 


JOHN GEORGE PATTON. 


Three Missing ‘Exhibits’ at Penry’s Trial 


Ellesmere MS 2146 in the Huntington Library (in Egerton’s hand) 
shows that at John Penry’s trial five books were put in as evidence. 
Two are ‘dentifiable, the printed Appellation and the MS. Notebook 
[EL 483, recently edited]. The copy of Reformation No Enemy 
used in preparing the indictment was probably the Huntington 
copy: the passages from the Preface quoted in the indictment are 
underlined. The presumption, therefore, is that the three other 
exhibits at one time formed part of Sir Thomas Egerton’s collection, 
and may still be found in one of its separated parts. So far, search 
at the Huntington Library has failed to disclose them. They may 
be in print or in manuscript, and are thus described: 

(1) Begins: ‘‘In the assistance of hym who is the Redemer ot 
all the electe. wits. 
Collected and written in Scotland ‘‘more than a year 
ago’’ (probably early 1592). 
(2) Fifth leaf begins: ‘‘Gramer is an arte to speake well... .”’ 
Written in Scotland three years ago. 
(3) Intituled: ‘‘touching the sabath daye.”’ 
They may be part of the Ellesmere Collection retained by the family 
when the bulk of the manuscripts were sold to the Huntington 
Library, but this seems unlikely. Help in discovery or identifica- 
tion will be welcome. rpms 


Touchinge the Lowe Countries 


THREE MONETHES OBSERVATION OF THE LOWE 
COUNTRIES, ESPECIALLY HOLLAND 
By J. S. [JoHN SELDEN? | 


LLESMERE MS 1181 is a beautifully written manuscript in 
K the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, calendared 
as ‘‘An epigrammatic description (both witty and abusive).”’ 
It bears the initials ‘“‘J.S.’’, and the Calendar has the pencilled note 
“John Selden?’’, though no evidence in support of the conjecture 
is forthcoming. The date, ‘‘Janu. 22’’, unfortunately carries no 
year, though clearly the item refers to the years between 1621 and 
1647: possibly the interval can be narrowed to 1621, when the 
Queen of Bohemia arrived in Holland, and 1625, when Prince 
Maurice of Orange died. 

If we could learn whether—and when—Selden spent three months 
in the Low Countries, we could speak with more confidence about 
the date and authorship of this ‘‘badd old peice’’, or even if we 
knew where ‘‘Aegigt’’ was! 

Ben Jonson’s poetical epistle on Selden implies that Selden never 
was abroad: 

you that have beene 
Ever at home: yet have all Countries seene : 
And like a Compasse keeping one foot still 
Upon your Center, doe your Circle fill 
Of generall knowledge; watch’d men, manners too, 

_ Heard what times past have said, seene what ours doe. 
But that appeared in Under-woods in 1640, and Selden may have 
travelled afterwards: if the “‘peice’’ is his work, this would make 
the date after 1640. 

The handwriting does not help identification. It is certainly not 
Selden’s, to judge by the specimens in Lincoln’s Inn Library. Vol. 
LXXXIV of Hale’s MSS in the Library is said to be in Selden’s 
own hand; it contains several hands, in ink and pencil, but certainly 
not this one: ff. 25-31, which are most like it, lack some of its most 
distinctive features. Vol. LXXXYVI, also said to be in Selden’s 
hand, has two-distinct scripts. Vol. XII, a huge volume of 
Collectanea, is in many hands, much of it certainly in Selden’s own, 
including a page of autobiography: though one or two of the hands 
are not unlike that of the Ellesmere manuscript, they are sufficiently 
distinctive to disprove identity with it. 
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Though evidence of authorship is so far indecisive, the “i peice’’ 


stands in its own right as a racy account in the genre of Howell’s — 


Familiar Letters, from which these passages are taken for 
comparison : ! 

There is no part of Europe so haunted with all sorts of 

foreigners as the Netherlands, which makes the Inhabitants, 

as well Women as Men, so well vers’d in all sorts of Languages, 


so that in Exchange-time one may hear seven or eight sorts 


of Tongues spoken upon their Bourses: nor are the Men only 


expert herein, but the Women and Maids also in their common _ 


Hostries; and in Holland the Wives are so well vers’d in 
Bargaining, Cyphering, and Writing, that in the absence of 
their Husbands in long Sea-voyages they beat? the Trade at 


home, and their Words will pass in equal Credit. These — 
Women are wonderfully sober, tho’ their Husbands make com- _ 
monly their Bargains in drink, and then are they more caute- — 


lous. This confluence of Strangers makes them very populous, 
which was the cause that Charles the Emperor said, That all 
the Netherlands seem’d to him but as one continued Town. He 
and his Grandfather Maximilian, notwithstanding the choice of 
Kingdoms they had, kept their Courts most frequently in them, 


which shew’d how highly they esteem’d them; and I believe if _ 


Philip II had visited them sometimes, Matters had not gone 
so ill. 


There is no part of the Earth, considering the small Circuit 
of Country, which is estimated to be but as big as the fifth part 
of Italy, where one may find more differing Customs, Tempers 
and Humours of People than in the Netherlands: The Walloon 
is quick and sprightful, accostable and full of Compliment, 
and gaudy in Apparel, like his next Neighbour the French: 
The Fleming and Brabanter, somewhat more slow and more 
sparing of Speech: The Hollander slower than he, more surly 
and respectless of Gentry and Strangers, homely in his cloth- 
ing, of very few words, and heavy in action; which may be 
imputed to the quality of the Soil, which works so strongly 


upon the Humours, that when People of a more vivacious and _ 


nimble Temper come to mingle with them, their Children are 
observ’d to partake rather of the Soil than the Sire: and so it 
is in all other Animals besides. 


1 The whole letter (‘‘A Survey of the seventeen Provinces’) dated 1 May, 
1622 (though dates mean little with Howell) should be read (Familiar Letters, 
1890 ed., pp. 115-29), together with pp. 25-88, letters from Amsterdam. 


2 Query: ‘“‘be at’’. ; 
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Thus have I huddled up some observations of the Low- 
Countries. 
For an undated letter from Howell to Selden, see Harleian MS 7003, 
f. 874 in the British Museum, in which he says, “‘Quod Seldenus 
nescit, nemo scit’’. 

There seems to be nothing here that Selden could not have written, 
and no one who knows the Table-talk—or his portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery—will deem it impossible for him to be 
author. But, Selden’s or not, the ‘“‘peice’’ is entertaining: it is 
witty and—not too abusive! 

One possibility should not be overlooked—that the copy in the 
Huntington Library (it is wrongly bound, leaf 6 coming before 
leaf 5) was made for a commonplace book from some printed work. 
But none of the experts on the period I have consulted have ever 
seen it before. 

ALBERT PEEL. 


Elles. 1181. (Superior letters have been brought down, and the usual 
abbreviations for “‘per’’, ““pro’’, “‘par’’ run out. The manuscript pages 
are added for convenience of reference.) 


Touchinge the Lowe Countries. 
Honoble Sr, 

I should bee ioyfull to heare how you faire. J am well in bodie nowe, 
but a relapse lately had almost killed me, and I looke like an Emblem soe 
ill drawne that you would scarce knowe me, but by the Conceipt; If drinkinge 
bee a cryme, I conclude myself faultie, for I have typled wth such appetite, 
as I had bine composed of spunge and stockfish, and that recovered me, soe 
one evill hath expelled a worse. WHeere I have sent you a badd old peice, 
newe drawne and composed in the furie of Lubecke beere, pray read it, as 
you like this, I’le fynde you a better, you that have the better part of me 
(my hart) may Comaund. yeas; 
fEgigt this 
22 Janu. 


2 right 
Three monethes observation of the Lowe Countnies, especially Holland. 

They are a generall Sea-land, there is not such a Marrishl in the world 
thats flatt. They are an universall quagmire epitomiz’d, A greene Cheese 
in pickle, such an equilibrium of mudd water, A stronge earthquake would 
shake them into a Chaos. They are the ingredientes of a black puddinge, 
and want onlie stirring together, else you will have more blood then grootes2, 
and then you have noe way to make it serve for any thinge, but spread it 
under zona torvida, and soe dry it for turfes. Thus stiffened you may 
boyle it ith Sea, otherwise all the sailes of the Countrie will not furnish you 


1 “‘Marish” or ‘“‘marsh’’. See N.E.D. 

2N.E.D. has “‘groot’’ as obsolete for mud, soil, earth, but gives no example of its use in 
the plural. Clearly the reference is to crushed barley or oats, used in making porridge. 
N.E.D. has an example from the Lonsdale Gloss. which exactly fits this reference: “‘Groats, 
always used with the blood in the composition of black puddings; hence the proverb current 
in Lonsdale, ‘Blood without groats is nowt,’ meaning that family without fortune is of no 
consequence’. 
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with a Pooke bigg enough. It is excellent for dispayringe lovers, for each 
Corner affoardes them willowe, but yf Justice should condemne one to bee 
hanged on anie other tree, hee might live longe and Confident. It is the 
buttock of the world, full of veynes and bloud, but noe bones in it. Had 
St. Stephen beene condemned to haye been stoned to death heere, hee might 
have lived still; For (unlesse 

End 2 right, then 3 left 
3 left 
it bee in their paved townes) gold is more plentiful then stones. It is a 
singular place to fatt monkies in, for there are spiders as bigg as shrimpes, 
and (I thinke) as manie. 

You may travaile the Countrie wthout a guide, for you cannot baulke 
yor road wthout hazard of drowninge. A Kinge that hates crowdinge may 
heere runn awaie wthout stayinge for his Usher, for hee can goe noe whether, 
but his way is made before him. Had they but Cities as long as theire 
walles Rome were but a bable to them. Twentie myles are nothinge to bee 
hurried in one of their waggons, where yf yor foreman been sober, you 
travell in safetie, but descendinge from thence, you must have stronger faith 
then Peter had, or you sincke ymediatlie. If yor way bee not thus it hanges 
in the water, and at the approach of yor waggons shall shake as if it were 
ague stricken. The Duke D’Alva’s taxinge the tenth penney frighted it 
into a palsey, wch all the Mountebankes they have bredd since knowe not 
how to Cure. Sometymes they doe those thinges wch seeme wonders, For 
they fish for fyre in the waters, wch the(y) catch in 

End 8 left, goes to 3 right 
3 nght 
nettes, and after transport it to land in theire boates, where they spread it 
smoothlie as a Mercer doth his velvet, when hee would hooke in an heire of 
eighteene. This lyeinge in a meadowe, you would suppose it a Cantle of 
greene Cheese spread over wth black butter. Theire ordinarie Packhorses 
are framed of wood, carryinge their briddles in theire tayles, and theire bur- 
then in theire bellies, a stronge tyde and a swift gaile are the spurrs that 
make them speedy. 

They dress their meate in aqua celesti for theire water springes are not 
as ours from the earth, but comes [sic] to them (as Manna to the Israellites) 
from heaven. The Elementes are heere at variance, the subtile overflowinge 
the grosser, the fyre consumes the earth, and the ayer the waters, for they 
burne turfes, and draine the groundes wth windmylines, as yf the Chollique 
were a remedie for the stone. The land they have is Kept as neatlie as a 
Courtier’s beard, and they have a method in moweinge. It is soe inter- 
veyned wth waters and Rivers, as it is impossible to make a comon amonge 

End 3 right, goes to 4 left 
4 left 
them. Even the Browmstes are heere at a stand. The poore are never 
compleyned of for breakynge of hedgrs. Surelie had the men of Gotham 
lived heere, they would have studied some other prison, for the Cuckowe. 
Theire ditches they frame as they list, and distinguish them into nookes as 
my Lord Maiors Cooke doth his Custardes. They clense them often (but it 
is as Phisitians give theire potions) more to catch the fish then to cast out 
the mudd. Though theire Country bee part of the mayne, yet every howse 
standes as it were in an Island, and that (though a Boare dwell in it) lookes 
as smugg as a Ladie newe paynted. A gallantes maskinge suite sitts not 
more neatlie, then a thact3 Coate of many yeares wearinge. If you fynde 
it dry, it is imbraced by vynes, and yf lower seated, it is onlie a close Arbour 


3 Nothing corresponding to this in N.E.D. Can it be “thatched’’, perhaps = ‘‘overcoat’’. 
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wthin a plumpe4 of willowes and Alders, pleasant enough while the dogdaies 
last, but those past over, you must practise wadpinge5, or remaine prisoner 
till the springe, onlie a hard frost wth the helpe of sledges will release you. 
The bridge to this, is an 

End 4 left, goes to4 nght 
£ vight 
outlandish planke, wth a box of stones to poyse it wth all like a Quintane, 
wch wth the leaste helpe turnes round like a headsman that when the 
Maister is over standes drawne, and then hee is in his Castle. Tis sure his 
feare that renders him suspitious. That hee may certainlie see who enters 
you shall ever see his windowe made over his doore, but it may be, it is to 
shewe you his pedegree, for though his Ancestors were never knowne theire 
Armes are there, wch in spite of Heraldrie shall beare theire Atchivementes 
wth a helmett of a Baron at least, marrie the feild perhapps shalbee charged 
wth three baskettes, to shewe his Fathers trade portraid. When you are 
entered into one of their howses the first thinge you shall encounter is a 
lookeinge glasse, the next are the vessells marshalled about the howse like 
watchmen, all as neat as yf they were in a Ladies Cabbinet, for (unlesse it 
bee themselves) there is none of Godes Creatures loose any thinge of their 
native beautie. Their howses (especiallie in theire Cities) are the best eye- 
beauties in their Countrie, in 

End 4 right, go to photostat 6 left 

Photostat 6 left 
sight they farr exceed our English, but want onlie theire magnificence. 
Theire lyneinge is yet more rich then theire outside, not in hanginges but in 
pictures, wch the poorest there are furnished wth. Nota sowter but has his 
toyes for ornmamt, were the knackes of all theire howses set together there 
were not such another Bartholomeye fayre in Europe. Their Artistes for 
these are as rare as thought for they can paint you a fat hen in her feathers. 
And yf you want theire language, you may learne a great deale on theire 
signe postes, for what they are they ever write under them. In that onlie 
they deale plainlie, and by this devise hange upp more honestie then they 
keepe. Theire roomes are but severall sand-boxes, yf not soe, you must 
sither swallow yor spittle, or blush when you see a mapp brought. Theire 
peddes are noe other than land Cabbins, high enough to need a ladder or 
stayres, once upp you are walled in wth wainscott, and that is good dis- 
cretion, to avoyd the trouble of makeinge yor will everie night, for once 
fallinge out will breake yor neck perfectlie, but yf you dye in it, this Comfort 
you shall 

End 6 left, goes to 5 right 
5 right 
leave yor freindes, that you dyed in cleane lynnen. Whatsoever their estates 
see, their howses must bee fyne, therefore from Amsterdam they have 
sanished Seacoale, least it spoyle theire buildinges, of wch the statelier sort 
are sometymes sententious, and in theire frontes carrie some conceipt of the 
Author. Theire howses they keepe cleaner then theire bodies, and theire 
bodies then theire soules. Goe to one you shall fynde the Andyrons shut 
upp in networke, at a second the warminge pan musledd upp in Italian Cut- 
worke, at a third the scummer cladd in Cambricke. For the woeman is ever 
the head of the man, and soe takes the horne to her owne charge, wch shee 
sometymes multiplies, bestoweinge the increase on her husband. — For their 
propention to venerie, it’s true that theire woemen are not soe readie at the 
sport, as our English, for neither are they soe generallie bredd to it, nor 


4See N.E.D.; now obsolete, ‘‘clamp’’ or “‘cluster’’. 
5 Is ‘‘wadpinge’’ an obsolete form? 
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are theere men such lynnen liftersé. Idlenes and Courtshipp hath not 
banisht honestie, they talke more and doe lesse, yet theire blood burnes 
high, and their veynes are full, wch argues stronglie, that yf ever the Court 
turne them gallantes, they will take upp the 


7 left 
Custom of entertayninge Ladies, and haveinge once done it, I beleive they 
wilbee noteable, for I have heard they trade more for love, then money, but 
it is for the trick, not the man, and therefore when they like the labour they 
will reward the workeman, otherwise theire grosse feedinge and Clownish 
education hath spoyled them for beinge noblie mynded. But I must give 
you this onlie one report, experience haveinge not made me wise. Theire 
people are generallie boorish, yet none but may bee bredd to bee a states- 
man, none of them haveinge the guift to bee soe nice conscienced but that 
they can turne out Religion to lett in policie. Theire Countrie is the God 
they worshipp, warr is theire heaven, peace theire hell, and the crosse 
Spaniard theire devil. Custome is their lawe, and will theire reason, you 
may sooner Convert a Jewe, then make an ordinarie Dutchman yeild to 
argumentes that crosse him. An old Bawd is sooner and more easilie turned 
Puritan then a waggoner perswaded not to bayte twice in nyne myle, His 
soule is composed of English beere, that makes him headstronge, and his 
6 right 
bade of pickled herringe, they render him costive and testie, these two 
with a little butter are the ingredientes of a meere Dutchman, wch a voyage 
to the East Indies by the heate of the Equinoctiall consolidates. If you see 
him fatt, hee hath bine Coopt in a Root-yard, and that has bladderd him. 
If you see him him [sic] naked, you will intreat him to put of his gloves or 
maske, or wish him to hide his face, that hee may appeare more lovelie. For 
theire Condition, they are Churlish, and wthout question verie ancient, for 
they were bredd before manners were in fashion, yet all that they have not, 
they accompt superfluitie, wch (they saie) mends some, and marrs more. 
They should make good Justiciars, for they neither respect person nor 
apparell. A Boore in his butter shopps shalbee entertayned equallie wth a 
Courtier in his braverie. They are seldome deceived, for they trust noe 
bodie, soe by consequence they are better to hold a Fort then to wynn it, 
yet they can do both. Trust them you must yf you will travell, for to call 
to them for a Bill were to dive into a 

End 6 right (clearly 5 left wasps nest follows) 
5 left 
Ese nest. Complemt is an Idlenes they are never trayned upp in, and 
it is theire happiness that Court vanities have not stolne awaie theire myndes 
from business. Their beinge saylors and soldiers have marred two partes al- 
ready. If they bath once in Court oyle, they are painted trapdoores, and 
shall then suffer the Jewes to build a Citie where Harlem Meere is and then 
cozen them out. They shall abuse a stranger for nothinge, and after a fewe 
base terms scorch one another into Carbonadoes as they doe fried Roches. 
Nothinge can quiet them but money and libertie, wch haveinge gotten, they 
abuse both, but yf you tell them soe, you awake theire furie, and you may 
sooner calme the Sea, then coniure that into Compasse againe. They are in 
a manner all Aquintells, and therefore the Spaniard calls them waterdogges. 
I agree not wth them, yet thinke wthall they can catch a duck as soone. 
They love none but such as doe for them, and when theire turne is served, 
neglect them. They have noe freindes but theire kindred, wch 

End 5 left (to 7 right?) 


6 J.e., given to adultery. 
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7 right 

| ieee at every weddinge feast amongest themselves like Tribes. All that 
helpe them not, they hold popish and thinke it an argumt of greate honestie 
_ to rayle against the Kinge of Spaine. Theire shippinge is the Babell wch they 
boast in for the glorie of theire Nation. It is indeed a wonder, and they 
will have it soe, but wee may well hope they will never bee so 
potent by land, least they showe us how doggedlie they 
can insult, when once they gett the masterie. Theire Navies, are the 
scourge of Spaine, and pills wherewth they purge the Indies. Nature hath 
not bredd them soe active for land, as some others, but at Sea they are 
_ water devills and attempt thinges incredible. Theire shippes lye like high 
_-woodes in winter, and yf you viewe them on the North side, you freeze 
wthout helpe?, for they ride soe thick that thorowe them you can see noe 
_sunn to warme you wth. Saylors amongst them are as Comon as beggers 
wth us. They can drinke, rayle, sweare, iuggle, steale, and bee bouzie8 . 
alike, but examine the rest a Gleeke9 of their Knaves are 


End 7 right 
8 left 

worth a Monruivall9 of ours. All amonge them are Sea-men borne, and like 
frogges, can live both on land and water. Not a Freisterl0 amonge them 
but can handle an oure, steere a boate, rayse a mast, and beare you over 
| the roughest passage you come in. Theire governmt is a democracie and 
| there had need bee many rulers over such a rable of Rudeonesll. Tell them 
| of a Kinge, they will cutt yor throate in earnest, the verie name implyes 
_ servitude, they hate it more then a Jewe Images, or a woeman old age. None 
| amonge them hath authoritie by inheritance, that were the way to parcell 
_ out the Countrie into families. They are all chosen as wee choose Aldermen, 
_more for theire wealth than for theire wit, wch they soe over affect, that 
| Myn-heere shall pace the streete like an old Ape wthout a tayle after him. 
_ And (yf they may bee had cheape) hee shall dawbe his faced Cloake wth a 
| stiver worth of pickled herringes, wch himself shall carrie home in a stringe. 
| Theire Common voyce hath given him preheminence, and hee looses it by 
| liveinge as hee did when hee was a Boore. But yf pardon bee granted for 
| whats past 


8 right 

they are about thinkinge it tyme to learne more Civilitie. Theire Justice is 
' 

| 

: 


strict yf it crosse not policie, but rather then hinder traffique, theile tolerate 
| amie thinge. There is not under heaven such a den of severall serpentes as 
Amsterdam is, you may there bee what divell you please, soe you push not 
the State wth yor hornes, It is an Universitie of all opinions wch growe in 
it confusedlie as stockes in a nurserie, wthout either order or pruninge. If 
you bee unsettled in your Religion, you may heere try all and at last take 
| what you like. If you fancie none, you have a patterne to followe of two 
_ who wilbee a Church by themselves. The Papist must not masse it pub- 
liquely, not because hee is most hated, but because the Spaniard abridgeth 


i 


7 ‘“fayle’’ crossed out. ‘ 

8I.e., boozy. ‘ 

9Gleek is a card game played by three persons. A mournival (all the aces, kings, queens 
or knaves) counted for 8 points, a gleek (three of each) for 1 point. Gleek is therefore used 
for a trio or set of three. See N.E.D., which gives the following quotation from Gayton, 
Pleas. Notes, III. V. 96: . : 

He was not able to stirre his jawes, nor could be partaker of any of the good cheer, 
except it were the liquid part of it, which they call Dutch gleek, where he plaied his 
cards so well, and vied and revied so often that he has scarce an eye to see withall. 

10 Is this=“‘Frisian’’, or is it Dutch tryster vrijdster, a sweetheart? 
11 Apparently one word, but no doubt ‘‘Rude ones’. 
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the Protestant, and they had rather shewe a litle spleene, then not cry 
quittes wth the enemie. His act is theire warrant, wch they retaliate iustlie; 
And for this reason rather then the Dunkirkers they take, shall want hang- 
inge, Amsterdam who hath none of theire owne, will borrowe hangmen at 
Havlam. In theire families they are all ; 

Then to 9 left 
9 left , 
equalls, and you have noe waie to knowe the Master and Mistres, unlesse 
you fynde them in bedd together. It may bee those are they, otherwise 
Maulkin will prate as much, laugh as lowd, and sit on her tayle as well as 
her Mistris. Had Logitians lived heere first Fathr and sonne had never 
passed soe long for Relatives, they are heere wholie individualls; For noe 
demonstrance of dutie or authoritie can distinguish them, as yf they were 
created together, and not borne successivelie. For your Mother, biddinge 
her goodnight, and kissinge her is punctuall blessinge, yor men shalbee in- 
convenientlie sawcie, and yor must not strike him, yf you doe, he shall 
complaine to the Schoote and have recompense. It is a daintie place to 
please Boyes in, for the Father shall bargaine wth the schoolemaster not to 
whipp him, yf hee doe hee shall revenge it wth his knyfe and have lawe for 
it. Theire apparell is Civill enough, and good enough but verie uncomely, 
usuallie it hath more stuffe then shape, onlie the woemens Hukes!3 are 
Comodious in winter, but it is pittie they have not the wit to leave them off 


9 right 

hen sumer comes. Theire woemen would have some good faces, yf they 
did not marr them in the makeinge. Men and woemen are starcht soe 
blewe, that when they are growne old, you would verilie beleive, you sawe 
some winter standinge upp to the neck in a barrell of blewe starch, The men 
amongst them are cladd tollerablie, unlesse they inclyne to the Sea fashion, 
and then are theire slopps yawninge at the knee, as yf they were about to 
devowre theire shankes unmercifullie. They are farr from goeinge naked, © 
for of a whole woeman you can see but a peice of her face, as for her handes 
they shewe her to bee a shrewd labourer, wch you shall allwaies fynde (as 
it were in recompence) loaden with ringes, to the crackinge of her fingers, 
and shee will rather want meate then a Cartrope of silver about her hunge 
wth Keyes. Theire gownes are fit to hide greate bellies, but they make 
them shewe soe unhansome that men doe not care to get them, marrie this 
you shall funde to theire Comendation, theire smockes are ever whiter than 
theire skinnes, much cleaner, and farr sweeter. 


10 left 

Thee rayle at us for our various change of habit, but plead for theire owne — 
more earnestlie, then lay Catholiques for theire faith, wch they are resolved 
to keepe, because theire Ancestors lyved and dyed in it. For theire dyet 
they eate much and spend litle. When they sett out a Fleete to the East © 
Indies, they live three monethes on the offall wch wee feare would surfett 
our swyne. In theire howses rootes and stockfish are staple Comodities. | 
When to theire feastes they add flesh, they have the art to keep it hot, as 
long as our Fleetlane Cookes meazelledl4 Porke. To a feast they come 
readilie, but beinge once set, you must have patience, for they are longer 
in eatinge meate, then wee are dressinge it. If it bee a supper, you con-— 
clude tymelie yf you get away by day breake. It is a point of good man-— 
ners (yf there bee anie) to carrie awaie a peice of Applepye in yor pocket. ; 


18 See N.E.D. A kind of cape or cloak, with a hood. ] 
14N.E.D, has many examples of “‘measled’’ applied to pork, bacon, efc. From ‘“‘infected 
with measles’’, it seems to have become equal to ‘“‘poor’’, ‘‘scurvy’’. 


~~ 
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The tyme they spend is in eating well, in drinkinge much, in prateinge most. 
For the truth is, yor compleat drunkerd is your English gallant, his healthes 
turn 


10 right 

liquor into a Consumption, matrie the tyme was the Dutch had the upper 
hand, but they have nowe lost it by prateinge too much over theire pottes, 
they drinke as yf they were short wynded, and as it were eate theire drinke 
by morselles, the English swallowe it whole, as yf theire livers were on fyre, 
and they strove to quench them, the one is drunke sooner, the other longer, 
as yf striveinge to recover the wager the Dutch would bee the noblest soker. 
In this progresse you have seene somewhat of theire evills. 


Nowe observe them. 

Salomon tells us of 4 thinges verie small, but full of wisdome, the Pismire, 
the Conie, the Spyder, and the Grashopper, they are all for providence. 
These are the Pismires of the world, who haveinge nothinge of themselves 
but what the grasse yeildes them, are yet (for all provision) become the 
storehowse of all Christendome. They are fruitfull to the saveinge of Egg- 
shells, and maintaine it for a maxime That many an old thinge mended 
will last longer than a newe. Theire Cities are theire Molehills, theire 
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Wipes and flyboates creepe and returne loaden wth store for winter. 

For dwellinge in Rockes they are Conies, where have you under heaven 
such impregnable fortifications, where art beautifies nature, and nature 
makes art invincible? Indeed, heerein they differ, the Conies fynde Rockes, 
and they make them, as yf they would invert Moses his miracle, they rayse 
them in the bosome of the waves, where wthin these 13 yeares Shippes fur- 
rowed the pathles Ocean, the peacefull plowe unbowelled the fertile earth, 
wch at night is carried home to the fayrest mansions in Holland. 

For warr they are Grashoppers, and goe wthout Kinges in bandes to 
conquer Kinges. There is not upon earth such a schoole of martiall disci- 
pline. It is the Christian worldes Academie for Armes, unto wch all Nations 
resort to bee instructed, where you may observe how unresistable a blowe 
manie small graynes of powder heaped together will give, wch yf you 
seperate can doe nothinge but sparkle and dye. 
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For industrie they are Spiders, and live in the Pallaces of Kinges, there are 
none have the like intelligence. Theire Marchantes at this daie are the 
greatest of the Universe. What nation is it into wch they have not in- 
sinuated themselves? nay wch they have not annotomized and even dis- 
- covered the intricated veynes of it? All they doe is wth such labour, as it 
- seemes extracted out of theire owne bowells, and by them wee may learne. 
_ That noe rayne fructifies like the dewe of sweate. 

You would thinke (beinge wth them) that you were in old Israell, for 
you fynde not a beggar amongst them. Yf hee will depart, hee shall have 
money for his Convoy, yf hee stayes, hee hath worke, yf hee bee unable hee 
fyndes an Hospitall. Theire Care extendes even from the Prince to the Fly- 
catcher. And least you should loose an afternoone in fruitlesse mourninge. 
by two of the Clock all burialls must end. Even theire Bedlam is a place 
soe curious, that a Lord might live in it. Theire Hospitall might lodge a 
Ladie, their Bridewell a gentle woeman, and theire prison a rich Citizen, but 
for a poore man it is his best refugee; for hee that castes him in must main- 
taine him. : 

They are (in some sort) Godes, for they set boundes 
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to fs sea, and when they list let them passe. Even theire dwellinge is a 
miracle. They live lower than the fishes in the verie lapps of the floodes, 
and incircled in theire watrie armes, they seeme like the Isreallites passinge 
the redd Sea. Theire waves wall them in, and yf they let open their sluces, 
drowne theire enemies. They are Gedeons Armie upon the march. Againe 
they are the Indian Ratt gnawinge the bowells of the Spanish Crocodile to 
wch they gott when hee gaped to swallowe them. They are the serpent 
wreathed about the legges of that Elephant wch groanes under the power of 
his almost innumerable Kinglie tytles. They are the sword fish under the 
whale. They are the waine of that Empire wch increased in Isabella and in 
Charles 5 was at full. They are a glasse wherein Kinges may see. 

That an extreeme taxation, is to steale awaie the honey, while the Bees 

keepe the hive. 

That their owne tyrannie is the greatest enemie to their Estates. 

That a desire of beinge too absolute, is to press a thorne, that will pricke 

ou. 
That nothinge makes a more desperate Rebell then a Prerogative too 
farr urged. 
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That oppression is to heate an yron till you burne yor hand. 
That to debarr a State of ancient priviledges, is to make a streame more 
violent by stoppinge it. 
That uniust policie, is to shoot (as they did at Ostend) into the mouth 
of a charged Cannon, and to have two bullettes returned for one. 
That admonitions from a dyeinge man are too serious to bee neglected. 
That there is nothinge certaine that is not impossible. 
That a Cobler of Flushinge was one of the greatest enemies that ever 
the Kinge of Spaine had. 
To conclude, the Countrie it self, is a moated Castle, keepinge two of 
the richest Jewells in the world in it, the Queene of Bohemia, and the 
Prince of Orange. The people in it are all Jewes of the newe Testamt, 
and have exchanged nothing but the lawe for the Gospell. They are a 
man of warr rydeinge in the downes of Germanie. For forreigne Princes 
to help them, it is wise, yea self wise policie to doe soe, when they have 
made them able to defend themselves against Spaine, they are at the 
Pale, yf they ayde them to offend others they goe beyond 


13 
it. If anie man wonder at these contraries, let him looke into his owne 
bodie for as manie severall humors, into his own hart, for as manie 
various passions, and from these hee may learne. That there is not in 
all the whole world such another Beast as Man. 
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Newport, Isle of Wight Congregational Church 
| (St. James’s) 

Extracts from the Church Book. 
Joun Bruce, of Homerton College, was ordained 25th May, 1808. 


ae S the Church had hitherto recognized no particular form of 
A government or mode of discipline, Mr. Bruce drew up the 
following resolutions which were passed at a Special 

Church Meeting as 


The Views of the Church of Christ Assembling 
at St. James’s Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


Relating to the nature and discipline of a Christian Church. 


_ “No Society can in the least subsist or hold together but will 
_ presently dissolve and break to pieces, unless it be regulated by some 
laws, and the members all consent to observe some order: place and 
_ time of meeting must be agreed on, rules for admitting and excluding 
_ members must be established; distinction of Officers, and putting 
_ things into regular course cannot be omitted.’’ Locke. 


1. A Church of Jesus Christ is a society of men and women, 
renewed [?] by divine grace, separate from the world, and 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless LiCor, i) 2." 1 Thess: i,\:1. 1D) Coral, 9-17; 


2. The members of this society acknowledge Jesus Christ as their 
only and supreme Head, and take his word as the rule of their 
faith and practice. Matt. xxiii, 8-10; xxviii, 20. 

8. According to the constitution of the primitive churches, this 
society feel it their duty to elect one of their members as their 
spiritual guide;—to conduct their worship—to break to them 
the bread of life, and to administer the ordinances of the New 
Testament. The person sustaining this character is called in the 
scriptures a Pastor, an Elder, or Presbyter, and sometimes a 

’ Bishop. Eph. iv, 11. Acts xiv, 28. I Tim. iii, 1-2. 

4. To free the Pastor from all secular and pecuniary concerns, we 
resolve to set apart two or more of our members, of approved 
qualifications to the office of Deacons,—‘‘to collect, arrange, 
and appropriately expend the pecuniary resources of the house 
CLiGodaanle in 101-10; 12,18. Acts.vi,;).1-6. 
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5. The society consider that the power of transacting church busi- 
ness, of judging and receiving, or excommunicating their own 
members, is not lodged in the hands of the Pastor, or any 
individual member but with themselves as a collective body. 
I Cor. v, 7, 11-18. 


6. As members of this christian society we resolve to be tenderly 
watchful over one another, and shall feel it our duty to give and 
receive reproof, in the spirit of meekness. Heb. x, 24, 25. 
I Thess. v, 14. Gal. vi, 1. 


Should an offending brother, having thus been reproved in the 
spirit of meekness, manifest no signs of genuine contrition, we 
resolve to visit him with two or three of our brethren, and 
endeavour to convince and restore him. Matt. xviii, 15, 16. 


8. If our offending brother still continues incorrigible and will not 
listen to our admonition, we resolve, through the medium of our 
pastor, to report his offence to the church. Matt. xviii, 17. 


~] 


9. If the offender, having been waited upon by deputies from the 
church, persist in his disregard of the word and ordinances of 
God, we resolve to suspend him from the benefits of our com- 
munion, and employ every means during his suspension to 
restore him. Luke xiii, 6-9. 


10. If after all this forbearance, and the use of proper means to 
restore him, he continue in his faults, he shall be excluded from 
all communion with our christian society. I Cor. v, 4, 5. 
Matt. xvi, 19. 


11. We engage affectionately to receive into full communion 
approved members from other churches on their regular dis- 
mission. Rom. xvi, 1, 2. 


12. We think it expedient and reasonable to prohibit, that members 
of other churches, who are only approved occasional com- 
municants, should have any vote in the affairs of our society. — 


13. We resolve that one evening in the week preceding the Lord’s — 
Supper should be set apart for the purpose of prayer, exhorta- 
tion, and the transaction of church business, on which occasion — 
we shall always feel it our duty to attend. 

14. We resolve that every person desiring to be a member of our © 
society shall make known his wishes to the Pastor—that the 
pastor at the next church meeting shall report his name to 
the church—that the church shall then nominate two of its mem- 
bers to converse with the person proposed—and that the’ pastor 
and the deputies, at the church meeting following, shall: make 
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their report to the church, and if approved, that he shall be 
admitted into full communion. 
15. We think it proper that each of our concerns as are secular and 
| pecuniary, and relate merely to ourselves, should be solely at 
our own disposal: but, if connected with those of the congrega- 
tion, that the subscribers be admitted to the privilege of a vote: 
and in either of these cases we consider the majority as the 
society. 


| Newport, April 18th, 1808. 


[Thomas Binney’s summary of his pastorate] : 


| The Rev. Thomas Binney, educated at Wymondley College, Herts., 
_and afterwards for about 12 months minister of the New Meeting 
| House, Bedford, came to supply the congregation assembling in the 
| Independent Chapel, Saint James’ Street, Newport, I.W., on the 
first Sabbath of August, 1824. He was requested to remain another 
_two months, during which time he preached also at Node Hill 
Chapel, as that church was also without a Pastor, and some 
thoughts were entertained of a union of the two. This was found 
| to be impracticable. Mr. Binney received and accepted a call to 
| settle over the church assembling in St. James’ Street. He was 
| publicly set apart or ordained to this work, on the 29th day of 
| December, 1824. His esteemed friend and Tutor, the Rev. T. 
| Morell, of Wymondley College, delivered an affectionate and impres- 
| sive charge from the Apostolic admonition to Timothy, ‘‘Study to 
i shew thyself approved unto God.”’ 
__ In the month of March, 1829, Mr. Binney received an invitation 
| from the church assembling at the Weigh House, London, to visit 
| them with a view to the pastoral office. This, on consideration, he 
| 
| 


declined. It was followed, in April, by another accompanied by a 
personal visit from one of the deacons, deputed by the rest to this 
_ business. . He consented, with much hesitation, to spend three 
Sabbaths in London, the last two in April and the first in May. 

_ Immediately on coming to this decision, Mr. Binney called a 
special Church Meeting and communicated his intention, stating— 
that, whatever might be the result of the journey—whatever his ulti- 
mate decision—or whatever the consequence of disclosure—he could 
only go with conscientious satisfaction by the church knowing the 
nature of his visit. He wrote, to the same import, to the Congre- 
gational Committee, who met the same evening. 

From the Weigh House he received a unanimous and urgent call— 
expressed in terms peculiarly strong. He entertained the subject, 
when first proposed, reluctantly—he went to'London with repugnance 
—but he felt a gradual conviction grow upon him of what it seemed 
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his duty to do—he concluded that it became him to accept the call, 
and he did so. 

Immediately after this he called another special Church Meeting, 
and wrote again, at the same time, to the Congregational Com- 
mittee, communicating to both this final result. He fixed the first 
Sabbath in July as the last on which he should officiate. He was 
thus, including the period of his probationary service, five years all 
but one month, over the Society. 

During this period there were no deacons to co-operate with the 
Pastor in the business of the Church. The attendance was in 
general good. Some were added to the church whose names will 
follow. But, strictly speaking, it cannot be said that the Society 
was very prosperous. For this, reasons might be assigned and 
furnished both by the Pastor and the People—but—may the Lord 
pardon the imperfections of both—and mow! ‘‘Oh! Lord—send 
now prosperity.’” Amen and Amen. 
et oF 


Names of 9 who had died and of the 19 who had been received : 


are given. These are followed immediately by the following, in 
Binney’s hand: 

James Reeder, in consequence of his conduct becoming the subject 
of church investigation, withdrew himself. 


At a special Church Meeting held on the evening of Thursday, 25th 
June, 1829, the cases of Mrs. Lawrence and Mr. Crook were con- 
sidered and disposed of. The Church decided that Mrs. Lawrence 
should be publicly reproved for her conduct, and be suspended six 


months—and, in consideration that her conduct for a year past had ~ 


been free from former inconsistencies, if it continued so, that she 
should then be restored. 


The Church also decided that Mr. Crook should be publicly — 


rebuked—be suspended 12 months—and seeing that his habit of 
tipling [sic] had been of long standing, and continued up to the 


very period of investigation, that then—at the end of the 12 months ~ 


__the Church should require satisfactory proofs of reformation—and 


according as they were offered or not the suspension should be taken © 


off or renewed. 

Both Mr. Crook and Mrs. Lawrence expressed contrition, and 
both submitted to the public rebuke of the Pastor, at the regular 
Church Meeting held on the evening of Friday, 3rd July, 1829. 


That no difficulty may be experienced by the Church, or by my 
successor, at the termination of the above period, by doubts as to — 


— 
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_ the precise nature of the discipline inflicted, I subjoin the language 


in which it was communicated, in writing, to Mr. Crook himself— 
my letter contained much expression both of sorrow and hope, but 


_ the following extract is the sentence in which the decision of the 
_ Church was conveyed: 


“Tt is expected that you will attend at the Church Meeting next 
Friday evening, to be admonished by the minister of your 
unbecoming conduct, and to be suspended for 12 months from 
the Lord’s table, at the termination of which period the suspen- 
sion will be either removed or renewed, according to the evi- 
dence you afford of repentance and reformation’’. 

Tuos. BInnEy. 
Newport, 4th July, 1829. 


Our Contemporaries 
The Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England for 


| May, 1946, contains a lecture by Professor R. D. Whitehorn on 
| “The Westminster Assembly and the Spirit of its Age’. Mr. R. S. 
_ Robson continues the story of ‘‘Presbytery in Newcastle-on-Tyne’’. 


“The Baptists of Hatch Beauchamp’’, near Taunton, who trace 


their church from pre-1662 days, have their story told by Mr. W. 
Fisher in the Baptist Quarterly for Jan.-April, 1946; and ‘‘The 

Story of Pottergate and Ber Street Churches, Norwich’’ from 1774 
| is told by the Rey. M. F. Hewett in the July-Oct. number. 


Early Methodism in Northampton, Ambleside and Manchester 


are studied in the 1946 Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, 
' which also include an article on ‘“‘Methodism and the Torrington 
| Diaries’’ by the Rev. George Lawton, and one on ‘“‘Early Methodist 


Octagons’’ by the Rev. C. Deane Little. 

The leading article in the 1946 Transactions of the Unitarian His- 
torical Society is a detailed study of John Thomson, M.D., of 
Halifax (1782-1818); letters between. Job Orton and Benjamin Davies 
are printed, and the Platt Chapel Account Books are described. 

GRAN, 


Reviews 


Dr. Irvonwy Morgan’s The Nonconformity of Richard Baxter (Epworth 
Press, 12s. 6d.) gained a D.Phil. from London, but is not a scholarly pro- 
duction. The style is slack—‘C. of E. and a good thing’ is a chapter-title, 
the bibliography is confusingly arranged; names mentioned are left uniden- 
tified—Th.(omas) Bedford (D.N.B.) appears as ‘Mr. T. H. Bedford’—and in 
the earlier chapters, apart from the Reliquiae (in the Everyman abridge- 
ment) the authorities followed are largely secondary, though Alexander 
Gordon is not among them. Dr. Morgan says definitely, ‘““Baxter never 
mentions John Bunyan’’. Is he sure? F. J. Powicke said the same, but 
with a ‘‘so far as I know’’. The voluminous nature of Baxter’s writings 
makes it hard to know whether one has read all the relevant material. In 
the treatment of Infant Baptism, for instance, it would have been well to 
allow that for ten years or more Baxter’s uncertainty was so great that he 
says (not in the Reliquiae) he refrained from baptizing altogether. Nor was 
it only ‘‘in his young days’’ that he ‘‘thought that ministers ought not to 
marry’’; he still held the same general principle when a widower. 

Baxter’s Nonconformity is a strange side of his behaviour on which to 
centre. Dr. Morgan draws attention to his application in 1672 for a licence 
to preach as a ‘‘Mere Nonconformist’’ (Baxter’s own phrase is ‘‘only as a 
Nonconformist’’ and the licence was granted him as ‘‘a Nonconforming 
Minister’). This refusal to accept ‘‘the Title of Independent, Presby- 
terian, or any other Party’’ arose, it is true, from his life-long passion for a 
Church unity in which all might join as ‘‘meer Catholicks’’; it arose also 
from an inability to agree wholly with anyone, which left him, paradoxically, 
in this sense the Separatist of his age. Santayana might have had him in 
mind when he wrote: ‘‘A moral nature burdened and over-strung, and a 
critical faculty fearless but helplessly subjective—isn’t that the true tragedy 
of your ultimate Puritan?’’. Baxter was further ‘‘unwilling to set up a 
Church and become the Pastor of any’’, and at Kidderminster, where his 
influence remained strong, the formation of a Nonconformist congregation 
was set back by a generation. These negative aspects of his Nonconformity 
made it in effect so anarchic as to have small positive significance either for 
his own day or for ours. 

Nevertheless, the book has much careful analysis of Baxter’s concep- 
tion of the Church, with chapters entitled ‘‘The Ministry’, ‘“The Word of 
God’’, ““‘The Sacraments’’, ‘“Baxter and the Hierarchical Conception’ and 
‘Things Indifferent’. Baxter’s views on these subjects would have been 
better related to those of his contemporaries than to those of Aquinas at 
one end and of Newton Flew, C. H. Dodd and C. S. Lewis at the other; but 
they reward study without relation either to modern authors or to his own 
Nonconformity. And ever and again we have a flash such as this, so 
characteristic of the man who ‘‘always took the Faults of the Common 
Prayer to be chiefly Disorder and Defectiveness’’: ‘‘It is better that men 
be disorderly saved than orderly damned’’. 


Hugh Peters, A Study in Puritanism, the work of Mr. J. Max Patrick, 
was published in The University of Buffalo Studies, xvii. 4 ( March, 1946), 
pp. 137-207. It contains sixteen brief chapters, under three main sections: 
““The Career of Hugh Peters’’, ‘‘Peters as Preacher and Propagandist’’ and 
“‘Pelitical and Religious Views’. There is no preface, but the title page 
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| describes the study as of ‘‘The life and opinions of a major propagandist, 
| popular preacher, and social reformer of the Cromwellian period, with par- 


ticular reference to his career in America, his political, religious, and social 


| views, and his influence on the Puritan Revolution’. There are about 300 
_ notes by way of documentation, but there is no index; Taussern for Tauffern 
| is not reassuring. The author notes Peters’ willingness ‘‘to intercommuni- 
' cate with the Brownists’’ in Holland. 


Recent histories of Congregational churches include: These Three Hun- 


| dred Years, being the story of Congregational Work and Witness in B 


St. Edmunds, 1646-1946, by A. J. Grieve, M.A., D.D., and W. Marshall 


| Jones (Independent Press, 5s.). This is of especial interest on 
account of the full use of the Bury St. Edmunds Church Book (beginning 


with the covenant of 1646), made by our President, and of his pithy, 


judicious comments. Dr. Peel contributes an introductory chapter on 


‘Early Congregationalism in Bury St. Edmunds’’. 
The History of the Bedfordshire Union of Christians (now known as the 


| Bedfordshire Union of Baptist and Congregational Churches): I. The Story 
| of a Hundred Years, by John Brown, B.A., D.D. (first published in 1896); 


Il. The Story Continued: 1897-1946, by David Prothero, B.A., B.Sc., B.D. 


| (Independent Press, 5s.). 


Pleasant Pastures, The History of the Wilmslow Congregational Church, 


| 1844-1946, by Walter Lazenby (Independent Press, 5s.). 


The Mevagissey Independents, 1625-1946, by J. Kitto Roberts (Taun- 


_ ton: Phoenix Press). 


As we go to press, two books by members of the Society have come 


) in:—The History of a Little Town (Billericay), by the Rev. George Walker 
| (Chelmsford: J. H. Clarke, 8s. 6d.); and Castle Hill Meeting, by Mr. 


B. S. Godfrey, B.Sc. (author, 46 Baring Road, Northampton, 2s. 6d.). 
Roman remains, Domesday Book, the Peasants’ Revolt, the Lollards, the 


| Marian Martyts, the Pilgrim Fathers all come into Mr. Walker’s story, 
| which is told lovingly and carefully (though without documentation). Mr. 


Godfrey has not only brought the earlier histories of Castle Hill, Nor- 
thampton, up to date, but has resolved their contradictions into a consis- 


- tent account, which is especially valuable for the origins of the church. 


For this, he has gone beyond the records of his own church to those of the 
churches at College Street, Northampton and at Rothwell, and has also 


'| examined the ‘‘Decrees of the Court of Judicature for rebuilding North- 
| ampton after the Great Fire’. He is to be congratulated on a thorough 


piece of work, carefully timed to appear for the Congregational Union 
Council’s meetings at Northampton. 


GEOFFREY F. NuTTALv. 
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EDITORIAL 3 


O disadvantage of visits from learned and distinguished scholars to 


our Society is that so often their papers are already promised for 
separate publication or as parts of books, and so we cannot print 
| them in our pages. Prof. Norman Sykes’s lecture, The Church of England 
and Non-Episcopal Churches in the 16th and 17th. Centuries, duly expanded, 
has now been published (S.P.C.K., 1s. 6d.), and is causing considerable 
| perturbation in some Anglican circles. Last year at the Annual Meeting, 
Dr. E. F. Jacob, of All Souls, Oxford, spoke on ‘‘Lollardy and the 
Reformation’ to a goodly audience. The officers were re-elected, with 
thanks for their services, and Dr. Grieve was persuaded that members would 
not allow him to relinquish the office of President until the Society’s jubilee 
in 1949. ; 


* * * * * 


This year at the Annual Meeting we shall have one of our own members, 
the Rev. K. L. Parry, an ex-Chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, to speak on a subject he has made his own, Isaac 
Watts. By that time it will probably be possible to give more precise 
details of the various plans for commemorating the bicentenary of Watts’s 
death. The Stoke Newington Library will probably arrange an exhibition, 
‘meetings are being arranged in Southampton and by the Hampshire 
Congregational Union, and it is hoped that there may be a national 
commemoration in Westminster Abbey. Watts belongs to all the Churches, 
and many besides Congregationalists hold his name in honour. 


* * * * * 


| 


At the Annual Meeting we should be able to discuss fully the best manner 
of celebrating the Jubilee of the Society. One way is in anticipation—by 
the provision with this number of a Subject Index to the Transactions for 
the fifty years. This is the work of Miss Phyllis Brunsden, who has been 
_ trained in the way she should go by our Secretary, the Rev. C. E. Surman, 
and we are greatly in her debt. She has in hand too an even more colossal 
task, the preparation of a full Index. So much have Mr. Surman and Miss 
_ Brunsden done for the Society that it is right that they should have the 
lion’s share of this issue. There will be great pressure on our pages until 
"we can get back to the old two issues a year. Enough Elizabethan material 
has been unearthed in recent months to fill many pages. 


* * * * * 


These are days of frustration and discouragement for scholars. Every- 
where we hear of fine pieces of work in various stages on the long road to 
publication. Too often they have not even passed the first stile, acceptance 
by a publisher. And even when a manuscript has been accepted, it has to 
wait its turn, and sometimes even when printed it has to wait months for 
binding. As yet there seems no prospect of improvement: labour and 
materials are still in short supply, and costs show no sign of diminishing. 
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It is hoped that by the end of the year there will be improvement in the 
paper situation at any rate. Meanwhile students can only continue their 
labours, make their work as perfect as may be, and hope for better days. 


* * * * * 


That the editorial staff has not been idle may be gathered from Mr. 
Surman’s forthcoming book, As Silver is Tried, and from the Editor’s 
The Noble Army of Congregational Martyrs and Alexander Stewart, 
reviewed within. The Congregational Two Hundred is at the binder’s, and 
Cartwrightiana at the printer’s. The latter is the first of seven volumes to 
be published with the aid of the Sir Halley Stewart Trust, and it is hoped 
that conditions will allow the rest to appear at regular intervals. They are: 


The Writings of Robert Browne and Robert Harrison. 
The Writings of Barrow and Greenwood (2 vols.). 

The Writings of John Penry. 

A parte of a register (2 vols.). 


By the time these are out of the way it is hoped that Elizabethan Puritanism 
and Separatism will have taken shape; but in any case the other volumes 
will provide material for historians which has hitherto been difficult of 
access. 


As usual, however, when intensive research begins, the number of points 
demanding investigation multiplies: the detective has to decide which clue 
to follow first, and sometimes the following, though exciting, takes a long 
time. At the moment many clues lead to Bury St. Edmunds: but that 
story must wait. 

* * * * * 


As these pages go through the press, the Rev. A. G. Matthews's long- 
awaited Walker Revised (Clarendon Press, 40s.) sees the light of day. A 
review will appear in our next number, but those who have found Calamy 
Revised a help in many a time of trouble will not need to be assured that 
Mr. Matthews has made another fine contribution to learning. Meanwhile 
Prof. T. W. Manson, in the Manchester Guardian, after calling Dr. G. F. 
Nuttall’s The Holy Spirit and Ourselves (Blackwell, 5s.) a book ‘‘full of 
profit for the attentive reader’’, goes on: 

“Dr. Nuttall has written a larger and learned work on the Holy Spirit in 
Puritan faith and experience. In the present work he writes for Church 
members, teachers of religion in schools, students of theology. He offers 
simple and direct thinking about the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, basing 
himself on the Bible, and particularly the New Testament. The work 
is admirably done. It has the simplicity that comes from hard and 
honest thinking, and the reverent freedom that springs from a firmly 
grounded Christian faith. It is a book to have and to hold’. 

For ourselves, we only wish the book had been one-fifth the price, to 
ensure a wide circulation among those for whom it is designed. 

* * * * * 


We offer apologies and regrets to readers for the size of type used in this 
issue. We have been driven to the expedient by the paper situation and the 
desire to give our readers as much matter as possible: they can be assured, 
however, that we shall be ‘‘easier on the eyes’’ as soon as conditions permit. 


* * * * * 


Members will have been glad to read in the Bulletin the names of those 
who have joined the Society since the issue of our last number, most of them 
through the efforts of our indefatigable Secretary. This trickle will perhaps 
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in our Jubilee year become a spate, and then our activities, already 
increasing, will become worthy of the Society. 


* * * * * 


In the Introduction to A Hundred Eminent Congregationalists we 
remarked how some years seemed to be prolific of genius and others amaz- 
ingly barren. Major Brett-James sends some remarkable facts about the 
boys who were at Mill Hill from 1894 to 1898. Eight of the number have 
made contributions to literature in its various forms: they are Coningsby 
Dawson (20 books); Percival Gibbon; A. G. Matthews; A. J. R. Roberts; 
R. A. Scott-James; Martin S. Briggs; T. H. Robinson; N. G. Brett-James 
(14 books). All the eight are sons of the Manse, and seven of them came 
from Congregational Manses. Can any other school-generation, or college- 
generation for that matter, furnish a similar list? Among other contem- 
poraries were such distinguished Congregationalists as the Rev. H. C. Carter 
and Sir C. C. Paterson, Sc.D., F.R.S. 


* * * * * 


We have referred more than once to the fortunate position in which 
American scholars have found themselves during the last decade, and our 
envy was not diminished by the arrival of the third and fourth volumes of 
Prof. W. C. Abbott’s Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Harvard 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Vol. III, 27s. 6d.; Vol. 
IV, 42s.). Vols. I and II were reviewed when they appeared. Vol. III deals 
with the years 1653-5, and with Vol. [V—a stout volume of over 1,000 pages 
—Prof. Abbott brings his great task to a conclusion, a triumphant con- 
clusion, for the volumes exemplify all that is best in American scholarship. 
In Vol. IV Prof. Abbott adds further bibliography to that which has already 
appeared, and the thoroughness with which he has gleaned the field is 
suggested by the appearance in it of articles from our own pages—such as 
those of F. J. Powicke and Dr. Nuttall. That kind of thoroughness marks 
the whole work: Prof. Abbott may have discovered few new Cromwell 
papers, but never before have all those extant been gathered together as they 
now are. 


it is perhaps immersion in the mass of detail of Cromwell’s day-to-day 
administration which leaves one with the impression that Prof. Abbott 
sees the warts rather than the man. He admits—he cannot but admit— 
Cromwell’s greatness in this field and in that, and the might of his achieve- 
ment—but: and there is almost always a but. 


With full appreciation for the industry and competence of Prof. Abbott's 
_ work, which will long be indispensable for students of the period, we cannot 
but think his summing up suffers from two causes. The first is his reaction 
from Carlyle’s hero-worship. While not going back to the pre-Carlylean 
_abuse—‘‘damned to everlasting fame’’, ‘‘lived a hypocrite and died a 
traitor’, and all the rest—yet he wants us to see the back of the tapestry, 
| the tired, ill, weary, irritable old man, compromising here, pulling strings 
there, intent on maintaining position and power, rather than a ‘‘chief of 
| men’’, champion of toleration, set on avenging God’s slaughtered saints. 
| The second arises from the period in which this work has been done—a 
period in which the evils of dictatorship cry aloud to heaven. We cannot 
help but wonder whether the writing of history should be so much influenced 
by the history which is contemporary with the writer: would Prof. Abbott's 
judgment, we found ourselves asking, have been the same, with the same 
facts before him, had he reached it fifty years ago? 
And of one thing we are sure: the power of religion in Cromwell’s life 
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cannot be assessed by suggesting him as a suitable subject for William 
James’s Varieties of Religious Experience! If a man believes he is an 
instrument in God‘s hands—and Cromwell did so believe—and gives himself 
wholeheartedly to doing God’s will, he will only be understood when that 
fact is given due weight. 

There are many interesting points raised in the two volumes; to some of 
them we shall no doubt return later. Meanwhile this criticism will, we 
hope, not be deemed captious: it is associated with immense admiration for 
the American scholar’s work, work which our Cromwell panegyrists would 
do well to take into account before they deliver their next oration. 

* * * * * 


This issue should not appear without some reference to the death of 


Dr. W. T. Whitley, the historian of the Baptists, a keen and enthusiastic — 


student, for long the mainstay of the Baptist Historical Society, and a 
not infrequent contributor to our own pages, Dr. Whitley’s work will 


stand the test of time, and it was good that he retained his mental 


alertness to the end of his long life; he will be greatly missed, and not 


only in his own denomination. 
* * * * * 


Several enthusiastic members have suggested that our membership sub- 


scription should be increased. There is much to be said for this, for the — 
present fee does not meet the present-day cost of printing the Transactions, © 
and the matter should be discussed at the Annual Meeting; there is obvious 
justification for raising the price of the Transactions to non-members to — 


6/-, an increase which takes effect with this issue. Meanwhile we trust 
readers will do something to increase the number of corporate members: 


many churches, we find, are unaware that such a membership is possible. — 


oF 


Background to Reading Congregationalism* 


EADING, County, Assize and Quarter Sessions town, 88 miles from 
R Hyde Park Corner according to the A.A., important junction on the 

Great Western Railway system, and standing at the confluence of 
the Kennet and the Thames, has a long, rich and varied political and 
ecclesiastical history. 


The earliest known records tell of a Danish occupation of land ‘‘between 
the Thames and the Kennet at a point where their waters mingle’ in 871, 
and of an engagement between them and Ethelred and his brother, Alfred 
(The Great), at near-by Englefield. The ‘‘town’’ was burnt by the Danes 
in 1006, and the early settlement, undoubtedly on the Kennet and not 
on the Thames, was evidently of some importance even at that period. 


Tradition has it that Queen Elfrida (945-1000) founded a nunnery here 
in 979, on a site claimed to be that on which the parish church of St. Mary 
the Virgin now stands. In the Doomsday survey, 1086, the town, despite 
its double devastation by the Danes, was second in wealth to Wallingford 
among the Berkshire towns; a King’s manor, possessing four mills, and 
already a burgh. The Abbots of Battle (Sussex) held estate in Reading 
under grant from William the Conqueror, including a church, mills, and 
fisheries. Their association is preserved in the modern town in the names 
of Battle Farm, Battle School, and Battle Municipal Hospital. 


The Benedictine Abbey, now in ruins, was founded by Henry I in 1121 
and provided him sepulture in January 1136. For nearly 400 years the 
Abbots of Reading ruled the town, with some severity but with increasing 
celebrity, from the time of the first Abbot, Hugh de Boves, until Hugh 
Cook Faringdon, the last Abbot, was executed before his own gateway on 
a charge of high treason, on 15th November, 1539. The Abbey Church was 
“hallowed’’ by Thomas a Becket, in the presence of Henry II supported 
by his nobles and ten suffragan bishops. The Abbey was visited by King 
John in 1216, by Henry III at Christmas 1227, and by Edward III at the 
same season of 1364; in 1359, John of Gaunt was married there to Blanche, 
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster, in whose right he later succeeded to 
the Lancaster estates; Richard IT held council there in 13889, and Parliament 
was convened to meet there in 1454 and 1467. Some of the great walls of 
the Abbey buildings, indicating its former vastness, abut on the Forbury 
Gardens, residue of its grounds, where the burgesses of today stroll among 
the municipally-kept flower beds and listen to band concerts. A small 
restored chapelry in the precincts (St. James’s) is occupied by the Roman 
Catholic communion, and the Abbey Gateway, restored in 1861 by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, is now used as an extension to the municipal art gallery 
and as a lecture centre. 

A religious house of the Grey Friars, established c.1233 on land east of 
the present Caversham-road, was subsequently removed on account of 
flooding to New-street (now Friar-Street),t and, after some religious and 


* See Some. Berkshive Notes and Queries, by the Rev. C. E. Surman, in 
C.H.S. Transactions, XIV, 35. To him the writer is indebted for 
valuable help and data for this article. 


¢ This land suffered severely in the inundations of 1947! 
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political vicissitudes, and consecutive use as workhouse, orphanage, and 
“place of correction’’, was eventually restored as Greyfriars Church in 1863. 


The church of St. Mary the Virgin, in The Butts, with its conspicuous 
flint and ashlar chequered tower, goes back to before 1550, and was rebuilt 
from materials taken from the Abbey at its demolition: St. Laurence’s, 
the Municipal church, in the Market-place, was probably part of the Abbey 
foundation (some retained sections of the building are 12th century), and 
St. Giles’s, Southampton-street, another 12th century church (although 
almost all trace of the original building was obliterated in restoration of 
1872/8) are the three ‘‘ancient parish churches.’’ The Vicar of St. Mary’s 
was created Bishop of Reading (Suffragan to Oxford) a few years ago, 
and there have been numerous parochial adjustments consequent on the 
growth of the Borough. 


In temp. Henry VIII, Reading ‘‘stood by clothing’’, and for some four 
centuries this remained its most thriving occupation. Its distinctive modern 
products are biscuits (Huntley & Palmer, Ltd., founded 1826, and Serpells, 
Ltd., both have extensive factories), seeds (Sutton’s Trial Grounds, still 
maintained by the family of the founder of 1806, provide one of the minor 
attractions for passengers from London to the West by G.W. Railway), 
breweries, foundries, and engineering works (including Thornycroft’s marine 
shops). Development in roads and other communications, especially in 
the 18th century, gave it new strategic importance as a junction town and 
increasingly in the 20th century as a ‘‘dormitory’’ for professional and 
business men working in London. The G.W.R. first pushed its tentacles 
from London in mid-19th century and now links Reading with Bristol and 
the West, with Oxford, Birmingham, and the North, and with ‘‘London 
in 40 minutes’: the Southern system gives good service to Waterloo, to 
Surrey, and to Basingstoke, Southampton, Portsmouth, and the South. 
The main Bath (Great West) Road, and the old highway from Oxford to 
Winchester and the sea, pass through, but the Kennet-and-Avon Canal 
is falling into desuetude. 


Reading School, a pre-1486 monastic foundation, was revived in the 
time of Henry VIII, and flourishes; a Blue Coat School, whose scholars 
retain a ‘“‘habit’’ similar to the Horsham one; a ‘‘Green Girls’’ Foundation 
of 1782, and, more recently, Leighton Park School of the Society of 
Friends; numerous elementary and secondary schools, provide a useful 
preparation for advanced study at Reading University, incorporated in 
1926 but established as a University College in 1892. Closely associated 
with its specialized Faculty of Agriculture is the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying at Shinfield. 


The earliest Nonconformist cause in Reading is the now King’s-road 
Baptist Church, whose records exist from 1640 incl., but there are distinct 
traces of Lollardy in the area in the late 15th century{. Traditionally, 
Broad-street Congregational Church occupies the only site where Dissenting 
worship has been uninterruptedly maintained since the Ejection of 1662, 
though it is fair to observe that there is no proof that the original congrega- 
tion met there and some grounds for believing that it did not (see below). 
Although the first deed of the building is dated 1707, extant records of the 
“Church’’ unfortunately go back no farther than 1796, when the Rev. 
Archibald Douglas became its minister. 


+ Eight cases of Lollard persecution in Reading, c. 1498, are quoted by 
W. H. Summers, Our Lollard Ancestors, 91; on &: 49 reference is made 
to a Lollard ordination (the first?) at adjacent Sonning in 1390. 


a 
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_ CHRISTOPHER FOWLER, M.A. (1614?-1678)1, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 

Reading, from about 16438 until ejected in 1662, ‘‘a busy turbulent man’’ 
_ according to his adversaries, was probably the founder of the Presbyterian- 
Independent Dissenting interest in the town. In December 1662, the Mayor 
of Reading notified the Lord-Lieut. of Berkshire that ‘‘numerous sectaries 
in the town meet every Sunday at Christopher Fowler’s, who instructs 
them... and by these meetings the audiences in the churches are made 
very thin’’, from which it is apparent that some months after ejection 
he was still actively ministering in the town. He was imprisoned in 
Windsor Castle in November 1663, and released in February 1664 on 
promising to remove his dwelling “‘in a quarter of a year’’ and to hold no 
more such meetings. In 1669 he was reported as preaching at Ramsbury, 
_ Wilts, and at Aldbourne. (Mark Fowler, of Aldbourne, had presented him 
to his first Rectory at West Woodhay in 1640, and there was an evident 
_ family connection with the place). He was licensed as Presbyterian 
_ Teacher at his house in Kennington, Surrey, on 25th May, 1672, but a 
licence for Reading was apparently refused. 


Tt seems possible that he was also granted a licence for Chesham, Bucks. 
A licence is calendared by Prof. Lyon Turner as issued to Chris. Towler for 
_ Cheshun, which he locates at Cheshunt, Herts, but the Rev. C. E. Surman 
suggests that this was possibly for Fowler, and at Chesham, much nearer 
his old sphere of interest. It might, however, equally well have been 
issued to the Christopher Towler, son of Henry, of Settle, Yorks, reported 
by Calamy as ejected from a Fellowship at St. John’s, Cambridge (see 
Calamy Revised, 208). A son of Fowler’s became chaplain and tutor in 
the family of Lord Wharton, and ‘‘Christopher Fowler of Hackney’’ elected 
a Manager of the Common Fund in May 1692 (Gordon, 267), might have 
been another son, for he had four. A funeral sermon for him was preached 
by William Cooper, the ejected Rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark, in which 
parish he evidently spent his closing years. 

In 1669, three conventicles were reported in Reading—the Anabaptist 
one in Pigney-lane; a meeting in the house of ‘‘one Burren, formerly 
Cromwell’s butler’; and one at the house of a Mrs. Farnham. Which, 
if either, of the last two represented the Presbyterian-Independent com- 
munity is not apparent. One of the preachers was John Pordage (D.N.B.), 
the eccentric Rector of Bradfield, Berks, ejected by Triers as ‘“‘ignorant 
and insufficient’, and for Behmenism in 1654 (Richard Baxter called him 
the chief of the Behmenists), but restored in 1660. There would be some- 
thing a little ironic in this connection, as Christopher Fowler had been 
particularly active in attacking and writing against Pordage’s astrological 
practices ! 

The records of Broad-street Church claim THOMAS JUICE, B.A., as 
first pastor of the church, from 1662, but this is manifestly incorrect. As 
suggested above, the initiator was more probably Fowler, possibly followed 
by Pordage, or more probably by the RICHARD KING who was licensed 
as Presbyterian Teacher in Reading in 1672, and one STUBBS, similarly 
registered, of neither of whom is anything ascertainable. 


1D.N.B. gives 1610-1678, but A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised, 209, 
says he matriculated at Magdalen, Oxford, 14 Oct., 1631, aged 17, 
and also says he died 15 January, 1676/7, but notes that letters of 
administration were granted to his widow on 1 February, 1677/8, which 
probably supports D.N.B. and indicates a year’s error in the death- 
date ascribed. 
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Juice was ejected from the Rectory of St. Martin’s, Worcester, in 1660, 
but was still keeping school in that city in 1664/5, when he was presented 
for non-attendance at church by the wardens of St. Nicholas’s parish. The 
licence which apparently relates to him was that granted to Thos. Juice, 
or Jayce, in 1672 as Congregational teacher in Gracechurch-street, London. 
There is no reference to him in Reading up to this time, and he probably 
settled in the town about 1674, dying c. 1705/6, though reputed to have 
ceased his active ministry some years before his death. By 1690 he had 
between four and five hundred hearers, ‘‘considerably rich’’ people 
(Gordon. Freedom after Ejection, 6). 

His successor was possibly JOHN MEADOWS, who in 1690 was preaching 
at Binfield, Berks, and who received grant for Reading from the Fund 
in 1702 (so Gordon, 7,311). No more is known concerning him. “‘Officially,’’ 
however, the next minister was SAMUEL DOOLITTLE, son of Thomas, 
the ejected minister of St. Alphage, London Wall. He was in Reading 
before 1707, when he was named in the earliest deed of the property, and 
W. H. Summers, Hist. Berks, S. Bucks & S. Oxon Congl. Churches, 161, 
says he settled in 1700, which is difficult to reconcile with other reports 
concerning him, or with the presence of Meadows, above. By 1715, accord- 
ing to the Evans MS, the congregation had grown to 800, including 10 
‘gentlemen,’ 47 County and 144 Borough voters—some indication of 
the rank and importance of the community. 

Doolittle died 10th April, 1717, at the comparatively early age of 552, 
and was succeeded by GEORGE BURNET from Andover, from whom the 
Presbyterians seceded to form a separate congregation in Sun-lane in 1718, 
a cause which became extinct about 17753. 


The subsequent history of Broad-street Church need not be traced in 
detail, being given by W. H. Summers, op. cit., by Mr. W. J. Brain, Broad- 


ae 


street Chapel, Reading, 1662-1912, as well as in the Historical Memorials : 


by William Legg in 1851. 
George Burnet died in 1740, having been may years afflicted with the 


gout and frequently forced to take crutches into the pulpit. His gravestone — 
in the meeting-house, like that of Thomas Juice, has long since been lost, — 
alas. JOHN BURNET, who succeeded his father, was charged with © 


plagiarism, especially in preaching his father’s (recognized) sermons, and 
removed to Rendham 1748-52 (Browne, Hist. Congregatm. in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, 483), then to Witham, Essex, in 1752 (not in 1746, as Summers 
states), and finally to Dagger-lane, Hull, 1767-1782. EVAN JONES, after 
a somewhat stormy pastorate, passed on in 1764 to Little Baddow, and was 
followed by THOMAS NOON, a convert of George Whitefield’s, from Mile 
End Academy, ordained on 13th Oct., 1764, by Dr. Thomas Gibbons, his 


tutor. During Jones’s and Noon’s pastorates the Sunday evening “‘lecture’’ — 


was conducted at Broad-street alternately by the minister and by the pastor 
of the Baptist church in Hosier-lane. Noon’s celebrated grandson, Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, M.P. (1795-1854), educated at Reading and Mill 


2 A funeral sermon by Rev. Jas. Waters, of Uxbridge, referred to ‘‘his = 


decayed and sickly constitution’’ and to “‘the unhappy and unreason- 


able feuds which arose among yourselves’’—possibly leading up to the © 


secession. 


83 Their building, Salem Chapel, Minster-street, was subsequently occupied — 


by a Congregational secession from Castle-street 1808-20, and then 


became Primitive Methodist and is now incorporated in the premises — 


of Messrs. Heelas, Ltd. 
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Hill School, author, tragedian (Jon, 1835, etc.), and Justice, figures in 
D.N.B. A characteristically ‘‘judicial’’ summing-up of his grandfather's 
life and work is quoted in a letter which Mr. Legg published in his 
Memorials (pp. 32-36). 

Many changes were now affecting the town. An interesting entry in the 
11th edition, 1760, with ‘‘new descriptions of the several Market Towns in 
England and Wales,’”’ of the Rev. Thos. Dyche’s New General English 
Dictionary, says:— 

REDDING, or READING, in Berkshire, is a very ancient town, and 
formerly very famous for its fine abbey; it is now a very large, wealthy 
and handsome-built town, situate on the river Kennet, but so near 
the Thames that the largest barges come up to the town-bridge, where 
are wharfs to load and unload all sorts of goods, by means whereof a 
great trade in malt and meal is carried on with London, and all sorts 
of commodities with the inland counties which are brought from 
London; the town has three large churches, and two meeting-houses; 
the Kennet is exceedingly stored with pike, eel, dace, and particularly 
trout; it was formerly very much inhabited by clothiers, but now there 
areubat.-fews.. 5.) 

Against this may perhaps be set a description of Reading about 1830: 
The old town of Reading, with its still quaint-looking houses, its 
ruined abbey and priory, its memories of medieval Congresses and 
Roundhead sieges, sleeps, as my memory paints it, in the summer sun. 
It is a very quiet place. The mail coaches travelling on the Bath road 
at the marvellous rate of twelve miles an hour change horses at the 
Crown and the Bear. So do the travelling carriages and post-chaises 
of the wealthier wayfarer. The watchman calls the hour of the night. 
From the tower of old St. Laurence’s Church the curfew is tolled. My 
nurse lights the fire with the tinder box. Over at Caversham a man is 
sitting in the stocks. The Quaker dress abounds. It is worn by 
Huntley and Palmer, who keep a little biscuit shop in London Street, 
where a little boy buys cakes... . 

Reminiscences of Goldwin Smith, 612 (ed. 1910). 

But before we leave this early background to consider what is our 
particular concern, the hundred years from 1846 to 1946 which saw the 
growth, and something of later decline in the history, of Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church—another seccession from Broad-street, strangely enough 
occasioned in large measure by a second charge of plagiarism, levelled and 
renewed against WILLIAM LEGG by the sermon-tasters in his congregation 
who not only heard but remembered sermons—we may glance at some 
interesting pages in the Borough SESSIONS DIARY, Anno Dm. 1681-1682- 
1683 which record proceedings against Conventiclers in the town. 

It is unfortunately impossible at this distance to identify the persons 
proceeded against, or to glean whether they were Anabaptists, Presby- 
terians, Independents, or even ‘‘Popish recusants’’. The first relevant 
saree with its hybrid Latin-English, records: 

Burgos de Reading: Ad Generalem Quartoriale Session Pacio in Regio 
tent in et pro Burgo ptd. vecimo tertio die January Anno dm. 1681. 
Present I, Mr. Michael Reading, Maior, I, Mr. Thomas Coates, I, Mr. 
Ffrancis Terrell, Justices; Noia Grand-Jur. 

The said Juros doe present a true Bill agt Joshua Westwood, cloth- 
worker; Thomas Bull (or Hull?), mercer; John Wilder, apothecary; 
William Potter, barber; Thomas Chesterman, clothworker; and William 
Wilder, clothier, all of this Borough wth many others to the number 
of 40ty prsons, p.ut indictat sunt. 
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Which said persons being called upon their Recognizance all of them 
appeared & heard the said Bill read, it being for a Riotous & Unlawfull 
assembly, and they being asked sevrally whether they are guilty or 
not [the persons previously named] answered they submitted to the 
Court, whereupon the Court fined each of them Twenty Nobles & bound 
them to be recogn. . . . and in the meantime to be of good behaviour, 
&e. 

Abraham Ward de Read., maulster, Edward Clark, maulster, Johes 
Rowlands, yeom., were also fined 20£ each, with Johes Willmott, 
clother and Johes Bavington, cutler, both of Reading, in a like sum. 

Several of the aforementioned reappeared on 8th April, 1682, upon 
Traverse and were again bound over in ‘‘Twenty Nobles a peice.’’ Recog- 
nizances were returned on 4th July, 1682, for three of the same. On 16th 
October, 1682, the Justices certified three several records “‘agt. divers 
persons convicted of being prsent at sevall Conventicles’’—no names quoted. 
At the adjourned Sessions on the same day, Mr. Justice Reading was 

sworne according to an Act of Parliament entituled, An act to prvent 
dangers wch may happen by Popish Recusants, and then delived (sic) 
his Certificate prooved by two Witnesses that have received the 
Sacramt, & that the Minister and Churchwarden signed the same. 

On 12th January, 1682, the Justices certified ‘‘three sev.all Informacns 
agt sev.all psons for being prsent at sev.all seditious Conventicles in 
order to their Conviction(!) as by this Court file may appeare. 

Richard Cowdry one of the Serjeants at Mace of this Borough makes 
a due Retourne of the writt of e ive fac. to him directed to warne and 
sumon Twelve free and lawfull men of this Borough who are not of 
affinity to William fferley Tailor and Margery Seymore spinster to 
( ) for the King &c nor to Charles Calverley Mercer to make a 
certen Jury of the Country to try a certen appeale made by the said 
Charles Calverley at the same Sess. by virtue of a certen Act of 
Parliamt made in the Two & Twentieth yeare of the Reigne of his 
now Ma’ty intituled an Act to prvent & suppresse seditious Con- 
venticles. 

Whereupon the said Charles Calverley did plead and putt the matter 
upon Tryall by the said Jury and made a full defence and thereupon 
a verdict passed against him the said Charles Calverley the Appellant. 

On 17th January Calverley is sentenced to pay the sum of Twelve Pounds 
“for Treble Costs for his unjust appeale’’ and the Court awards a sapie 
against the Appellant to satisfy the said costs. 

On 6th April, 1683, Calverley is again before the Justices for having 
refused to pay the Twelve Pounds required, and 

this Court declared publiquely to the said Charles Calverley that hee 
stands remitted to the prison in and for this Borough (called the 
Counter) there to remaine untill hee should pay the same, or be from 
there delivered by due course of lawe. 

*There follows the order for his committal, to ‘‘Richard Cowdry, keeper 
of the said prison and to his sufficient deputy and deputies there,’’ but 
there is no reference to his release. 

The story is not dissimilar to those of many other towns, but the local 
details serve to remind us of the price of freedom even in such pleasant 
places as Reading. s 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
PHYLLIS V. BRUNSDEN. 


Presbyterianism Under The Commonwealth 
The Wirksworth Classis Minutes, 1651-1658 


was never fully developed in England, despite The Form of Pres- 

byterial Church-Government and of Ordination of Ministers agreed 

upon by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster as ‘‘A Part of the 
Covenanted Uniformity in Religion betwixt the Churches of Christ in the 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland’’ in 16451. This section of the 
work of the Assembly, which also incubated A Directory for the Publique 
Worship of God, the ‘‘Westminster’’ Confession of Faith, and the two 
Catechisms (Larger and Shorter), did not receive the formal ratification of 
Parliament, although the Directory, their first work, together with an 
Ordinance for the taking away of the Book of Common Prayer and estab- 
lishing the Directory in its place, was ordered to be printed and published, 
under the direction of Henry Roborough and tAdoniram Byfield2, the 
Scribes of the Assembly of Divines, ‘“‘by the Lords and Commons assembled 
in Parliament, Die Jovis, 13 Martii 1644.’’ 

The Form of Presbyterial Church-Government declared that ‘‘there is 
one general church visible, held forth in the new testament’’, and ‘‘particu- 
lar visible churches, members of the general church’’, also held forth in 
the N.T., made up of ‘‘visible saints, viz., of such as, being of age, 
professed faith in Christ, and obedience unto Christ, according to the rules 
of faith and life taught by Christ and his apostles; and of their children.’’ 
The,claim of this last clause was the matter of considerable polemic, as, 
for” example, in {*Richard Baxter’s controversy with +*John Tombes, 
Anabaptist vicar of Leominster, published as Plain Scripture Proof of 
Infants Church-membership and Baptism (1651), and it remains a point 
whereon in theory Congregationalists, as well as Baptists, differ from 
Presbyterians. 

The Congregational theory “‘Of the Institution of Churches’’ in the Savoy 
Declaration of 1658 reads: 

Besides these particular Churches, there is not instituted by Christ 
any Church more extensive or Catholique entrusted with power for the 
administration of his Ordinances, or the execution of any authority 
in his name. 

Herein lies the fundamental ground of difference from which emerge, 
é.g., THE Presbyterian Church of England, represented by ‘“‘particular 
visible churches, members of the general church’’, and Congregational 
Churches, particular visible churches, independent and autonomous, 
Christocratic but not hierarchic. 


Cy ees neve Presbyterianism, and still less Synodical Presbyterianism, 


1On earlier, incipient, Presbyterianism, see Dr. S. W. Carruthers’s article 
The Presbytery at Wandsworth, 1572, in Trans., XII. 297; Usher, The 
Dedham Classis (1905); A. Peel, Seconde Parte of a Register, 1. 157 etc.; 
Browne, Congregationalism in Norfolk & Suffolk, 20; Knappen, Tudor 
Puritanism (1939). 

2 Names marked { appear in D.N.B.; those marked * in A. G. Matthews, 
Calamy Revised, in loc. 
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The officers of the Church are then enumerated: some extraordinary 
(being apostles, evangelists and prophets, ‘‘which are ceased’’); others 
ordinary and perpetual (as pastors, teachers and other church governors, 
and deacons), and there are set forth the duties belonging to each of these — 
officers. Then, more particularly, are stated the reasons for, officers of, © 
and ordinances in, each particular congregation, followed by an outline 
of the special Presbyterial structure and the ‘“‘several sorts of Assemblies 
for the same’’. 


THE ASSEMBLIES are (i) Congvegational—the meeting of the Teaching 
and Ruling Elders of a particular congregation, for the government thereof 
(Scottice, kirk session or parochial consistory), (ii) Classical, and (iii) 
Synodical Assemblies, though in neither of these cases is the special function 
of the Assembly defined, the sections purporting merely to justify their 
scriptural basis and lawfulness. The powers and duties of the Classical 
Presbyteries are more fully dealt with hereafter. (i) Each congregation or 
parish had its own officers and was a spiritual republic, ‘‘a body politic 
for its own domestic government’’3, the pastor and elders (preaching and 
ruling presbyters) being responsible for the oversight of the local church, 
the admission of members, the maintenance of discipline, and the adminis- 
tration of the ‘‘censures’’ (admonition, suspension, and excommunication). 
But in all matters pertaining to their joint and several offices the minister 
and elders were accountable to the higher Synods. To this, again, the 
Savoy Declaration of the Congregationalists excepts (Sect. XXII): 


The Power of Censures being seated by Christ in a particular Church, 
is to be exercised only towards particular Members of each Church 
respectively as such; and there is no power given by him unto any 
Synods or Ecclesiastical Assemblies to Excommunicate, or by their 
publique Edicts to threaten Excommunication, or other Church- 
censures against Churches, Magistrates, or their people upon any 
account, no man being obnoxious to that Censure, but upon his 
personal miscarriage, as a Member of a particular Churché. 


And again (Sect. X XVI): In cases of Difficulties or Differences, either in 
point of Doctrine or in Administrations . . . it is according to the 
minde of Christ, that many Churches holding communion together, — 
do by their Messengers meet in a Synod or Councel, to consider and 
give their advice in, or about that matter in difference, to be reported ~ 
to all the Churches concerned; Howbeit these Synods so assembled are 
not entrusted with any Church-Power, properly so called, or with any 
Jurisdiction over the Churches themselves, to exercise any Censures, 
either over any Churches or Persons, or to impose their determinations 
on the Churches or Officers. 7 


This is clinched, to settle any dubiety, in Sect. XXVII: 


Besides these occasional Synods or Councels, there are not instituted — 
by Christ any stated Synods in a fixed Combination of Churches, nor 
their Officers in lesser or greater Assemblies nor are there any Synods 
appointed by Christ in a way of Subordination to one another). : 


(ii) The Form of Presbyterial Church-Government sets alongside the congre- 
gational or parish presbytery, and superior to it, the Classical Assembly, 
formed of delegates from the parochial presbyteries in a defined area—in 
theory not more than four nor less than two elders from each congregation, 

in addition to the minister. These Classical Assemblies of ‘‘Classes’’ 


' 


3 J. B. Marsden, Hist. of Puritans, I. 58. 
4 See A. Peel, The Savoy Declaration . . . ,1658 (1989), 74. | 
5 ib, 75. 
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(singular, Class or Classis) were: (a) To exercise general oversight in 
relation to the character and conduct of ministers and elders;~(b) To 
examine candidates for the ministry and to ordain them6; (c) To enquire 
into the state of congregations; (d) To decide cases (of discipline, etc.) too 
difficult for parochial settlement, or from which there was appeal, and 
(e) Generally to discharge such other legislative functions as did not clash 
with higher authority. They were to meet monthly. 

(iii) The Superior Synods, which ‘‘may be lawfully of several sorts, as 
provincial, national and oecumenical’’, were to be courts of appeal from the 
decisions of the Classes, and of adjudication on matters concerning the 
welfare of churches in a whole province or county, or on a national basis. 
The Provincial Synods were to meet twice in each year, but only two are 
known to have been definitely and regularly constituted—those for London 
and Lancashire. It is more than probable that others were organized, 
although no Parliamentary legislation confirms their existence and no 
records survive. It seems fairly certain, for example, that there was a 
Provincial Synod of Devon, for ¢*John Flavel was its Moderator about 
1650, and an Ordinance was passed by Parliament, 29 January 1647/8, 
“‘for the speedy dividing and settling of the several counties of the Kingdom 
into distinct classical presbyteries and congregational elderships’’, and the 
Provincial Synods should logically have supervened. The Classical system 
operated in Berkshire, Cheshire, Dorset, Essex7, Somerset, and as will be 
specially shewn, in Derbyshire, so well as in London and Lancashire. 
Specific mention is made in an ordination certificate, copied by Calamy, 
of a Provincial order in Derbyshire. ‘‘For as much as Samuel Ogden, B.A., 
hath Address’d himself to the Classical Presbytery of Wirksworth, in the 
Province of Derby, according to the Ordinance, etc.’’ 


The National Synod, or General Assembly, which should have been con- 
stituted of delegates fromthe Provincial Synods, but was only to meet 
when summoned by Parliament, never functioned. 


This elaborate form of Church government was far more perfect on paper 
than in reality. There are only extant two Ordinances establishing Classes, 
but there is no perfect record of these Ordinances, and it may be remem- 
bered that numbers of the staunchest Presbyterians were all the better 
pleased if they could establish what they deemed a true theocracy and 
ecclesiastical system without the aid of the civil power. The known records 
of Presbyterian Assemblies are doubtless far from exhaustive, but include 
the Minutes of the London Provincial Assembly 1647-1660 (in Sion College 
Library, London); those of the Manchester Classis (belonging to the trustees 
of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, with a copy in the Chetham Library); 


6 It is noteworthy that the Form of Church-Governmeni merely states that 
Ordination “‘is the act of a presbytery’’, not restricted to the Classes, 
though it is stressed that ‘‘no single congregation that can conveniently 
assemble do assume to itself all and sole power in ordination.’’ Dr. 
Stoughton, Church of the Commonwealth, and other historians, erred in 
affirming that candidates for ordination had to appear before the 
Provincial Synods. Apart from the Parliamentary Ordinance of 1646, 
which definitely conferred on each Classis the power of examination and 
ordination, we find the Classes whose records have survived regularly 
exercising the power—as will be exemplified. 

7T. W. Davids, Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex, 255. ff. 
gives the full organization of the 14 Classes for that county. See also 
W. A. Shaw, History of the English Church 1640-1660, 2 Vols. (1900) and 
the same author’s Manchester Classis (1890/1) and Bury Classis (1896/8). 
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a copy of the minute book of the Bolton Classis, the second of the nine 
in the Lancashire Province, is in the Walker MSS at the Bodleian, though 
the original is not extant; and the Minutes of the Exeter Assembly, 
1655-1659 (transcribed by R. N. Worth for the Trans. of the Devonshire 
Association in 1877). These last records should be distinguished from the 
Minutes of the Exeter Assembly 1691—(Dr. Williams’s Library) which, 
like the Cheshire Classis Minutes 1691-1745 (published by Alex. Gordon in 
1919 from the original belonging to the trustees of Brook Street Chapel, 
Knutsford), do not really refer to Classical Presbyterianism, but to the 
voluntary Ministerial Associations which arose in various parts after ‘‘The 
Happy Union’’ of 1690: these Associations included Independents as well 
as Presbyterians but excluded lay representatives, and had no formal 
powers or duties, although they sustained many of the traditions of the 
earlier Classes8. s 

The failure to constitute a National Synod was no doubt largely due to 
political feeling. As Halley points out (Lancashive Puritanism & Noncon- 
formity, I, 879): 

3 . there never was convened on the face of the earth an 
ecclesiastical assembly more thoroughly Erastian in its constitution, 
whatever may have been the opinions of its constituent parts, than was 
that which all orthodox Scotchmen regard with so much veneration 
and to whose authority they concede so great respect. Although the 
avowed Erastians in the assembly were very few, the assembly itself 
was the creature and the servant of the parliament... . 


Not only was the early work of the Assembly done with a view to 
enlisting Scottish support and the drawing together of the two kingdoms, 
to be united by the cement of the Solemn League & Covenant, but in the 
result ; 

. . . there was one point on which the house of commons was inexorable, 
and its firmness was fatal to the rigid presbyterian party. From the 
inferior courts there must be a last appeal, and the question was 
whether it should lie to a secular or a purely spiritual court. The 
presbyterians maintained that in spiritual things it was a dishonour 
to Christ himself, the church’s sole head and king, to permit a secular 
body to sit in final judgment on its own previous decisions. The 
parliament was of another mind: it contemplated with little satisfac- 
tion the setting up of a spiritual tribunal independent of itself. No — 
arguments could move it here. If presbyterianism meant a supreme 
spiritual court, over which it could exercise no control, a pure presby- 
terian church in England it would tolerate no more than prelacy — 
itself. An accommodation, a modified presbyterianism, was the con- 
sequence; and the mortification of the extreme presbyterians was 
undisguised9. | 

In trying to trim on the other side the Westminster Assembly, and the — 
Parliament, lost more ground. Attempting to enforce the ‘‘divine right of 
presbytery’’ as against the divine right of king or prelate, and to influence — 
political support, it accepted The Solemn League and Covenant in 
September 1643, 


8 The first Cheshire Classis, 1653—(of which no records survive) seems also 
to have been a mixed and voluntary association. See Urwick, Noncon- ; 
formity in_ Cheshire, xxxii, f., 423. Strictly no Classical Presbytery 
existed in England after 1660. The Exeter Assembly was revived in 1691 _ 
as The United Brethren of Exon and Devon. 

§ Marsden, History of the Puritans, II. 58. 
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a disastrous measure. With unquiet spirits it became unpopular 
because it was enforced. A rigorous conformity, such as the prelates 
had been unable to command, was bound upon their necks with the 
additional torment of an oath10. 


Presbyterianism was the only true and scriptural form of church govern- 
ment: it existed, they said, jure divino, asserting on its behalf the very 
dogma Bancroft had argued in support of prelacy, and “‘it was on this 
tock that presbyterianism split and foundered’’. 

The Assembly continued to sit until 1649, when it became merely a 
committee for the trial and examination of mininsters: it was finally 
dissolved in 1653 by Cromwell, simultaneously with the Long Parliament. 

The Confession of Faith which it produced, rigidly ultra-calvinistic and 
confidently dogmatic, nevertheless. had a far-reaching influence: the 
Divectory of public worship provided careful and detailed rules for 
ministers: ‘‘So much good sense and deep piety, the results of great and 
diversified experience and of a knowledge so profound, have probably never 
been gathered into so small a space on the subject of ministerial teaching’’. 
The Catechisms, especially the Shorter, influenced later Dissent to a marked 
degree: ‘“Not even a Congregational Declaration of Faith like that of Savoy 
could displace them among Congregationalists themselves’’11. 


DERBYSHIRE PRESBYTERIANISM: It has been apparent to the 
writer for some years that the Classical organization of Presbyterianism 
in Derbyshire was well-established during the Commonwealth period, but 
only recently has he secured a transcript of the Minute Book of the 
Wirksworth Classis in that county, covering the period from 16 December, 
1651 to 17 November, 1658. This MS (of which details are given in an 
appendix to this article) was printed by Dr. J. Charles Cox in the Journal 
of the Derbyshire Archzological Society, Vol. II, January 1880, pp. 135-222, 
and an annotated edition, on the lines of Gordon’s Cheshire Classis Minutes 
might very profitably be made available to students. 


Theoretically, Derbyshire was organized with a Classical Assembly for 
each of the six Hundreds of the county—for the Hundred of the Low Peak 
(or Wapentake of Wirksworth), known as the Wirksworth Classis after the 
town in which it usually met; the Chesterfield Classis, for the Hundred of 
Scarsdale; for the Hundred of the High Peak, which met either at Bakewell 
or Glossop; for the Hundred of Morleston and Litchurch, which met at 
Derby; for the Hundred of Repton and Gresley, meeting sometimes at 
Repton and sometimes at Melbourne; and for the Hundred of Appletree, 
a Hundred with no town of importance in it, which is believed to have 
met generally at Breadsall. There are no known records of the operation 
of some of these Classes, but the Wirksworth Classis met consistently through 
the seven years covered by the book now under consideration, and there 
are external evidences that the Chesterfield and High Peak Classes also 
functioned. There is only, by implication from the reference given above, 
a belief that a Derbyshire Provincial Assembly also functioned, but that 
London and Lancashire were not, as is so frequently asserted, the only 
two areas in which Classical Presbyterianism was regularly established, 
is quite apparent. ; 

Representation at the Classical Assembly, as evidenced by the Wirksworth 
Minutes, seems to have been fairly general on the part of ministers, but 
very unequal in respect of lay-elders. The livings in the area seem to have 
been closely controlled by the Classis, and ordinations performed by its 


10 ib., 59. 
11 A. Peel, Savoy Declaration, 12. 
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appointed ministers. There are, however, references to ministers in the area 
who never seem to have attended Classis meetings, and it is implied that 
membership of the Classis was not an ex officio right, but subject to an 
approving vote of the Classis. On this point special cases will be quoted 
later. 

The main concerns of the Classis were: (a) the examination and ordination 
of candidates for the ministry; (b) the arrangements for the ‘‘Classical 
fasts’’ or ‘“‘monthly lectures’’, representing one of the anomalies of the 
Directory system, which ridiculed the observance of special seasons and 
saints’ days as things of ‘‘man’s invention’’, but, inconsistently, decreed 
the observance of a monthly fast, requiring total abstinence from all food 
‘unless bodily weaknesse do manifestly disable of our holding out till the 
Fast be ended’’, and from all bodily delights, rich apparel, ornaments and 
the like. Fasting was also rigidly observed by ordaining presbyters and 
candidates until the conclusion of ordination services: it was argued by 
some that breach of this rule was sufficient to invalidate the ceremony. The 
Classical Fasts of the Wirksworth Presbytery were held on the second 
Tuesday of each month, for which the preachers of two long sermons or 
lectures were chosen at the previous meeting. These monthly fasts were 
held up and down the district, whereas the ‘‘Classical’’ meetings were 
almost invariably held at Wirksworth. There are three exceptions noted 
in the minutes out of nearly ninety meetings—one each at Ashbourne, Crich, 
and Kniveton, determined upon because an ordination was to be held in the 
church at those places on the same day. 

The Classis further dealt with: (c) The defence of orthodox doctrine; 
(d) examination of complaints and matters of discipline and order from the 
Congregational presbyteries. 

ORDINATION: The business of the Classis in relation to the examina- 
tion and ordination of candidates was conducted in accord with the 
provisions of the Parliamentary Ordinance 

. . for the Ordination of Ministers of the Classicall Presbyters within 
their respective Bounds for the severall Congregations in the Kingdom 
of England. Die Veneris, 28 August, 1646. London, printed for John 
Wright at the Kings Head in the Old Bayley, 31 Aug. 1646. 

This Ordinance develops the relevant sections of the Form of Church- 
Government, setting forth in its Preface that Presbyter, Elder, and Bishop 
are all equal. Each Presbyterian Classis is to examine, approve, and ordain 
““presbyters’’ within its bounds—but does not seem to have had any part 
in the ordaining of ruling presbyters (i.e., elders): only of the preaching 
presbyters. 

Candidates for ordination must be at least 24 years of agel2, and must 
bring testimonials of (i) having taken the ‘‘Covenant of the Three King- 
doms’’, (ii) diligence and proficiency in studies, (iii) his degrees at the 
university and time of residence there, and, especially (iv) of his pious 
life and conversation13. The Presbytery is to enquire particularly of the 
grace of God in each candidate, of his holiness of life, his learning, the 
evidence of his vocation to the ministry, and concerning ‘“‘his faire and 
direct calling to that place to which he is designed’. The candidate is 


12 “‘a day above twenty-three was then called twenty-four current, and 
allowed sufficient for matter of age, if other things concurred for the 
admission of young scholars to ordination’’—Life of Adam Martindale, 
iv, ‘6: 

13 Halley, Lancashire Puritanism, Il. Appendix, gives examples of these 
certificates. 
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to be examined ‘‘in a brotherly way’’ and with ‘‘mildness of spirit’, in 


his skill in the original tongues ‘‘by reading the Hebrew and Greeke 


Testaments and rendering some portions of them into Latine’’, and in 


“Logick, Philosophy, and other learning’’18a, He is to be asked what 
authors in Divinity he has read, what knowledge he has of ecclesiastical 
history, and what skill in the chronology of the scriptures. Trial is to be 
made of his ability to defend orthodox doctrine against error, of his skill 
in exposition of the scriptures, and of his ‘‘judgment in cases of Conscience’. 


He is to preach before the presbytery on a given text, provided he is not 


already a proved preacher: he is to frame a thesis in Latin on some con- 
troversial topic of theology fixed upon by the presbytery, and be prepared 
to maintain a dispute on it. Finally, ‘‘the proportion of his gifts in relation 


| to the place unto which he is called’’ shall be considered. 


Subject to his satisfactory emergence from this testing, the candidate is 
to be sent to the place to which he is ‘“‘called’’, there to preach three 
several days, and to converse with the people. On the last of those days, 
the Presbytery is to send a public instrument in writing to be read before 
the people and then affixed to the church door, calling on the said congre- 
gation (Si quis) to submit any exceptions they may have against him 
(Scottice, “‘Serving the Edict’’). No objection being raised, a day is 


| appointed for ordination, which must be performed in the church where 
_ the candidate is to serve “‘if it may be done with safety and convenience’. 
| A’solemn fast is to be kept by the congregation, the ordinand, and the 
| Presbytery. At least five ministers of the word come to the place, a sermon 
‘being preached by one of them on the ministerial office and duty, after 
_which the preacher catechises the candidate before the congregation on his 


faith, calling, diligence, etc. Then the Presbytery, or the ministers 


| appointed by it, lay their hands on the head of the ordinand whilst a 


“short prayer or blessing’, solemnly setting him apart for the office and 


_work of the ministry, is said. Finally, an exhortation is addressed to the 


new minister and his congregation, concluding with prayer, the singing of 


'a psalm, and blessingt. 


Any man who had been ordained ‘‘according to the forme of Ordination 
which hath been held in the Church of England’’ need not, if his testi- 


_monials were satisfactory, be further examined, but was to be tested in his 


| 


1 
| 
| 


| preaching and by further examination, ‘‘if necessary’’, before being 


accredited to a particular congregation. There arises one such instance in 


the Wirksworth Classis Minutes of a minister who had formerly been 
_ ordained episcopally submitting himself for re-ordination by the Presbytery. 


The Registrar or Scribe, elected by the Presbytery, was to keep careful 


_record of the names of persons ordained, with their testimonials, and of 
the charges to which they were appointed. No money or gift must be paid 
_to the Presbytery except an entry fee to the Registrar for the record, 
instrument, and testimonials of Ordination, for which the fee must not 


exceed ten shillings. 
It is apparent that considerable care was bestowed by the Presbytery to 


184 The Manchester Classis Book indicates that candidates were examined in 


“logic, philosophy, ethics, physics, metaphysics, Greek or Latin’’, and 
that ‘‘the call of the people and the consent of the patron (where there 
is one)’’ were also requisite. It must be remembered that although the 
Classis might ordain, the actual “‘living’’ was frequently controlled by 
lay donors or by the sequestrators, over whom the Classis had no power. 

i Cf. Trans. C.H.S., VII. 380, ‘‘Ordination, Primitive & Congregational’’, 
by T. G. Crippen. 
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ensure that candidates were ‘‘sound’’ men, with an expectation of consider- 
able learning, and that the act of ordination was carefully performed, with 
the laying on of hands. While this carefulness doubtless drew to the 
Presbyterians some measure of support from Episcopalians who shrank from 
the seeming isolation of Independency, it also brought down on them the 
raillery of the extreme Independents, who declared themselves unable to 
see any difference between episcopal and presbyterian ordination. 


*Twixt milk and milk the likeness is not greater, 

No egg from egg distinguished lesse in feature, 
wrote an Independent pamphleteer in 1648, adapting Plautus to his pur- 
pose. The Wirksworth Minutes record the rejection of one ‘‘expectant’’ or 
candidate, notwithstanding good birth and repeated application, on account 
of scandalous life; two were referred back for insufficient learning, and one 
(apparently) rejected for unsound doctrine. 


Halley (Lancashire Puritanism, I. 446f.) accepts the position that 


As the presbyterian discipline was regularly established only in these 
two districts (i.e., Lancashire and London), the ordinations in them 
were numerous. In London, the Westminster assembly as well as the 
classical assemblies conferred ordination, and in Lancashire every 
classis ‘was authorized by parliament to ordain ministers for the counties 
in which the presbyterian discipline was not organized. From all parts 
of the north of England candidates for the ministry resorted for 
ordination to the Lancashire classical assemblies. 


But it is clearly manifest that the ordinations by the Wirksworth Classis 
were also numerous, and a large proportion of them were of candidates who 
were settled or settling in charges outside its area and jurisdiction, the range 
being quite as wide as that quoted for ordinations by the Manchester Classis 
(op. cit., 447). The practice of conducting ‘‘extra-territorial’’ ordinations 
was covered by an appendix to The Form of Church-Government : 


Thus far of ordinary Rules and Course of Ordination, in the ordinary 
way; that which concerns the extraordinary Way, requisite to be now 
practised, followeth. 


This declares that in ‘‘these present exigences’’ presbyteries cannot be 
formed up to their whole power and work, and there is demand for ordina- 
tion of ministers to serve the armies and navy, as well as the numerous 
destitute congregations. When, therefore, there ‘‘can be no presbytery near 
unto them, to whom they may address themselves’, then certain godly 
ministers in or about the city of London were to be associated “‘by publick 
authority’ simply for the work of ordination, and like associations were 
to be made ‘‘in great towns, and the neighbouring parishes in the several 
counties’’. In practice the terms of reference seem to have been much 
broadened, and the Wirksworth Classis is found ordaining ministers to 
charges in the counties of Leicester, Notts, Stafford, Warwick and Worcester, 
and as far north as Dewsbury, much as Halley quotes the Manchester Classis 
ordaining for Lincolnshire, Shropshire and Yorkshire as well as for Black- 
burn in the north of the county. In some cases the applications were from 
men of Derbyshire birth, or personally acquainted with members of the 
Presbytery, but it can only be presumed that this general extension of 
function was due to the non-operation of Classes in the districts concerned. 
Gordon (Cheshire Classis, 105) notes that Adam Martindale, appointed vicar 
of Rostherne, Cheshire, in 1649, had to apply to the Manchester Classis for 
ordination (although there was a Cheshire Classis then existent, apparently), 
and was actually ordained by the Eighth London Classis. No strict analogy 
can be pressed here, however, for the Cheshire Classes, both early and later, 
were not strictly Presbyterian, but were voluntary associations of ministers, 
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both Presbyterian and Independent, possibly Episcopalian too, more on the 
lines of Baxter’s Worcestershire Association. Nevertheless, at the first 
ordination by the Cheshire Classis in 1692, four ejected ministers from 
Lancashire were requested to render assistance, and did so; and the Classis 
was attended by ministers from Derbyshire, Lancashire, Shropshire and 
Staffordshire. 


Full particulars of the ordinations by the Wirksworth Classis are given at 
the end of this article. 


SPECIAL CASES: The following extracts are given in extensoy, as 
shewing the procedure of the Classis in cases where the credentials of 
candidates for ordination were not considered to be adequate: 


17 Feb., 1656/7—Mr. Ffrancis Lowe, Bachelor of Arts, late Student of 
Brasenose Colledge in Oxford, having desired to be ordained 
a preaching Presbyter produced two certificates in order 
thereto, gave an account of the worke of Grace uppon his 
Soule, of his call to the Ministerie, of his skill in the 
Originall tongues & in the Arts Logicke & philosophie, like- 
-wise of his knowledge in divinitie; in all which he gave 
satisfaction. 

The said Mr. Ffrancis Lowe preached (this day) before 
the Classis, and his sermon being orthodox was approved. 

21 April, 1657—Mr. Ffrancis Lowe this day exhibited his Thesis which was 
approved; but because there was a report to the. Classis, 
that the said Mr. Ffrancis Low was scandalous in his life and 
conversacon, therefore it was ordered that intimacon should 
be forthwith sent unto Marple Chappell in the Parish of 
Stockport the place of his residence that if any person or 

; persons could object any thing against him, they might 
exhibit the same unto the above-named Moderator. 

19 May, 1657—This day Mr. F francis. Lowes business was taken into 
consideracon, his intimacon brought in & William Hollin- 
worth excepted agt him, whereuppon it was resolved that 
his ordinacon should be for the prsent suspended, that his 
accusers may (if they can) make further proofs of their 
accusations otherwise he is to be proceeded with, the next 

Ordinacon. 

16 June, 1657—. . . it was ordered that the Scribe should bring .. . the 

| papers of Mr. Francis Lowe’s testimonial] that the said .. . 
Mr. Lowe might have them. 

17 Nov., 1657—This day Mr. Ffrancis Lowe made a further addresse to the 
Classis for ordination; and was dismissed. 


20 Jan., 1656/7—‘‘Mr. Mathias Hill, bachelor of Arts and late Student 
in Catherine Hall in Cambridge’’ applies for ordination, his 
sermon being orthodox is approved, and he is given a Thesis 
to defend, “‘vizt Utrum impetratio Christi consistere possit 

‘ cum omnium damnatione’’. 

21 April, 1657—Mr. Abraham Smith Student in Divinitie desiring ordina- 
tion had this Thesis given him “‘uppon the producing of his 
certificates) vizt Utrum successio ministrorum sit ecclesice 
vere essentialis?’’ 


{ In quotations from the Minute Book the text is preserved: most abbre- 
viations will be obvious, although it is not possible to reproduce superior 
lettering. Marks of interrogation are frequently missing from Latin thesis 
titles. 
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5 May, 1657—Mr. Matthias Hill and Mr. Thomas (sic) Smith being 
examined concerning their ministeriall abilities were desired 
to give further satisfaction to the Classis the next Classicall 
meeting. 

19 May, 1657—Mr. Matthias Hill being examined the second time was not 
approved at prsent, but desired to endeavour after more 
sufficiency. 

Also Mr. Tho. Smith exhibited his Thesis but was not 
approved. . 

16 June, 1657—Mr. Tho. Smith being suspended from ordination desired. 
that his certificates might be delivered back agn to him, 
whereupon it was ordered that the Scribe should bring 
them to Wirkesworth uppon Tuesday next... . 

19 Oct., 1658—Ordered that Nov. 2 be kept as an extraordinary meeting 
of the Classis for the re-examining of Mr. Matthias Hill and © 
Mr. Abraham Smith. 

2 Nov., 1658—This day Mr. Matthias Hill and Mr. Abraham Smith were 
examined concerning their ministerial abilities and were 
ordered to give further account unto the Classis at the next 
Classical meeting. The said Mr. Matthias: Hill had this 
Thesis given him, viz.: An roginitio (sic) gratia totaliter 
deficere possunt? 

Mr. Abraham Smith had this thesis given him, viz., Utrum — 
non obstante Christi merito justificatio nostra sit gratuita? — 

16 Nov., 1658—Mr. Matthias Hill exhibited his Thesis was examined but 
not approved. 

Also Mr. John Sanders, Mr. Thomas Stanhope & Mr. — 
Abraham Smith exhibited their theses maintained disputes — 
uppon the same & gave satisfaction. 

17 Nov., 1658—Abraham Smith ordained at Wirksworth4. 


21 July, 1657—-Mr. Thomas Gilliver, B.A., late Student of Maudlin Hall in 
Oxford, desiring ordination, was ordered to give an account ~ 
to the Classis of his ministerial capabilities the next meeting 
of the Classis and to bring his Certificates. ‘ 

16 Feb., 1657/8—Mr. Thomas Gilliver this day made further addresse to F 
the classis for ordination, but was not examined because of © 
the small appearance. 

20 April, 1658—Mr. Thomas Gilliver having formerlie made his addresses — 
to the Classis for ordinacion and appearing again this day 
upon the same accounts gave an account of the worke of 
Grace uppon his soule, of his skill in the Originall Tongues, 
& in the Arts, Logicke & Philosophie, also of his poeta 
in Divinitie & having likewise received a Thesis, vizt: An” 
vocatio & missio sit necessaria ijs qui Evangelium docent— 
did exhibit the same and was in all these approved. } 

Whereupon the Classis went into the Parish Church at 
Wirkesworth where the Congregacon being gather (sic) Mr. 
Robert Porter preached the ordinacon Sermon which ended, 
the questions were demanded of the said Mr. John Kay & 
Mr. Thomas Gilliver required to be demanded by the 


14 No charge mentioned for either this man or Thos. Gilliver, infra. Mr. 
Smith, silenced in Warwickshire in 1662, might be this man, but deubtful 
(see Cal. Rev.). Despite the thrice repeated Thomas it seems apparent 
that these entries all refer to the same man. 
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ordinance of Parl: of the 20 of Aug 1646 who severally 
answered to all the said questions & then were ordained by 
praier & imposition of hands, then the said Mr. Robert 
Porter gave the exhortation, concluded with praier & the 
blessing. 

After the congregacon dismissed the Lres of ordinacon were 
signed by the ordainers & delivered to them by the Scribe. 


DISCIPLINE: The following case of discipline is also quoted im extenso, 
as showing the work of the Classis in relation to a minister concerning 
whom complaints had been made. 

20 April, 1652—Whereas complaint was made this day to the Classis of- 
Mr. John Wiersdale15 a member of this Classis for administer- 
ing the sacramt of the Lord’s Supper to some Parishionrs 
of Wirkesworth not only to ye offence of the Minister and 
Godlie people there but also to the great hinderance of 
Reformacon &c. It is therefore ordered that the Scribe of 
this Classis give special notice to the said Mr. Wiersdale to 
make his appearance before the Classis at their next meet- 
ing &c. 

18 May, 1652—This day Mr. John Wiersdale Ministr of Bradley upon 
summons according to formr Ordr appeared before the 
Classis; where it was Layd to his charge that he had 
(contrarie to the Forme of Government established) 
admitted not onlie only his owne people pr’miscouslie to the 
Sacrament of the Lords Supper but also some others of the 
Parish of Wirkesworth who were not thought fitt to be 
received in their own Congregacon. And also that he had 
spoken disgracefully of some private meetings of Godly & 
peaceable men & women who joyning wth the publicke 
Congregacons in all Ordinances did yet desire to meet 
together in the weeke days for their mutuall edifications 
spending the time in fasting and prayr. 

The said Mr. Wiersdale did ingenuouslie confesse and 
acknowledge yt the said charges were true. That being 
importuned by his people he had administered the 
Sacrament of the Lords: Supper without tryall of the 
Communicants being destitute of Congregational Eldrs & 
having forgotten the form Ordr of the 20th of August, 1650. 
But that he was surprised by those of other Congregations 
who intruded into their Communion without makeing him 
at all acquainted before wth their desire so to doe; & that 
he being straitened in that exigent did too suddenly and 
inconsiderately admitt of them, for wch he was sorrie yt he 
had therein offended promissing for the future to be more 
carefull. 

Likewise he (upon conviction of the lawfulness & useful- 
ness of such private meetings) declared his mistake in the 
second offence pr’missing hereafter that he would both think 
and speake more charitable of such meetings, desireing (as 
he said) that they would call him into their number; where- 
upon the Classis taking the promises into consideracon 
ordered (he being withdrawne) that Mr. Peter Watkinson 


15 John Wiersdale (or Wyersdale) was vicar of Bradley, Denny? and seems 
to have held the living until 1669, 
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should, in the behalfe of the Classis in all Brotherlie manner 
give him some gentle reproof for his formr miscariage in the 
premises\6, earnestlie exhort him accordingly to his prmise 
to act more carefully and regularly in the administration of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper & to have a more tendr 
respect to Godly people in reference to their private meetings 
being no wayes in contempt of or prejudice to the publicke. 
: Which was done accordingly; and he was dismissed. 

Mr. Wiersdale evidently accepted admonition with grace equal to his 
candour in admitting his faults, and became a member of the Classis which 
censured him and attended the next four meetings of it, though not again 
in the period covered by the minutes. 

His request, ‘“‘that they would call him into their number’’, again draws 
attention to the seemingly elective and not representative membership of 
the Classis. In defining Classical Assemblies, The Form of Church-Govern- 
ment lays down that 

A presbytery consisteth of ministers of the word, and such other 
publick officers as are agreeable to and warranted by the word of God, 
to be church-governors, to join with the ministers in the government 
of the church. 

This somewhat vague delineation of Classical constitution, paralleled by 
the following statement regarding Synodical Assemblies, namely that 

Pastors and teachers, and other church governors (as also other fit 
persons, when it shall be deemed expedient) are members of those 
assemblies which we call synodical, where they have a lawful calling 
thereunto, 


nevertheless seems to imply that all ministers of the Word should have been 
members of their appropriate Classes, ex officio. But not only do we find 
special votes of admission of ministers to the Wirksworth Classis, but many 
parishes never seem to have been represented thereon (as Atlow, Ballidon, 
Brassington, Elton, Hognaston, Parwich, Tissington, Thorpe-by-Ashbourne, 
Turnditch), although the Classis from time to time evidenced interest in 
them17. Some of these parishes were possibly represented by holders of 
pluralities (see Martin Topham, infra, for example), but others seem to have 
had ‘‘Ministers of the Word’’, if not separately beneficed clergy. Moreover, 
in practice, the Classis seems to have been very much the concern of about 
half-a-dozen ministers and the same number of regularly attending Ruling 
Elders. Was this due to refusal on the part of some incumbents to partici- 
pate in the Presbyterian scheme, except in so far as its imprimatur was 
necessary to letters of ordination? Or is there implicit an indication that 
in this Hundred, as in many other parts of the country, there were ‘‘many 
congregations where there is no minister at all’’?18. Hognaston provides 
a case in point, however, where ministers were ordained by the Classis who 
do not appear to have taken a seat at its meetings. 

The Wiersdale case also draws attention to the jealous concern of the 
Presbyterians against the interference of the minister of one congregation 
or presbytery with the members of another. Excommunication pronounced 
by the minister and elders (Parish Presbytery) of any congregation held good 


16 Words in italics are cancelled in the MS. 

17 Classical Fasts were kept at Atlow (1), Ballidon (3); Brassington (3), 
Elton (1), Fenny Bradley (1), Hognaston (6), Parwich (2), Thorpe (1), 
Tissington (1), Turnditch (1). 

18 Form of Church-Government, Appendix (The Extraordinary way, 
requisite to be now practised, Sect. i). 
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for all other presbyteries unless the condemned person appealed successfully 
before the Classis or a higher Assembly. Moreover, before any person could 
‘communicate it was necessary for him or her to obtain a certificate of fitness 
from the local Presbytery, in the granting of which the minister required 
the assistance of at least two other presbyters, properly elders of his own 
‘congregation but, failing them, from another. Hence Wiersdale’s fault lay 
in that, having no Congregational Elders, he had acted solus. 

_ The complaint against Wiersdale seems to have called attention to a 
generally lax state, for on the same day as he was first charged, 20 April, 
/1652, we find: 


It is this day voted that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (being 
long neglected in most Congregacons within this Classis) be therefore 
| seriouslie considered by the Classis, &c. 


The Directory laid it down that the Lord’s Supper was ‘‘frequently to be 
celebrated’, after the morning sermon-—‘‘the Table being decently covered 
and so conveniently placed that the Communicants may orderly sit about 
‘it or at it. . . the Bread in comely and convenient vessels . . . the Wine 


‘also in large Cups.”’ 


Evidently arising from the minutes of the previous meeting, we get: 
'18 May, 1652—Upon the request of Mr. Thomas Shelmrdine pastor of the 
| Church att Marlock Mr. Edw: Pole pastor of the Church att 
Bonteshall & Mr. John Otefield Pastor of Carsington That 
whereas they were not in a capacitie to admitt to the 
Sacramt of the Lords Supper such of their Congregations as 
desired to communicate because they had no Congregationall 
Eldr (they & others of their said Congregations being 
desirous to enjoy that Ordinance in their respective Churches) 
& it being formrly ordrd by the Classis August 20 1650 that 
the Classis should upon such request assigne two or more of 
their members to assist the ministrs of any such Congrega- 
tion (being a man approved by the Classis) in that worke. 
| It is this day ordrd that Mr. Martin Topham Pastor of the 
| Congregacon or Church att Wirkesworth Mr. Henrie Buxton 
. Eldr of the Church att Bradbourne & William Storer an Eldr 
of the Church att Wirkesworth shall assist Mr. Otefield afore- 
said in tryall & examination of such of that Congregacon as 
desire to be received to the Sacrament. Also that Mr. Pole 
Pastor of Bonteshall & Mr. John Sclatr an Elder of the 
Church att Hognaston be assistants to Mr. Shelmerdine 
aforesaid, and the said Mr. Shelmerdine and Mr. Slater shall 
in like manner assist the said Mr. Pole in the said worke 
when they shall be thereunto called by the ministers of those 
Congregations respectively. 


RULING ELDERS: According to the paper constitution, these (lay) Elders 
ought to have considerably outnumbered, if not doubled in number, the 
ministers at classical meetings. Failure to secure this lay participation and 
to keep up the numbers of ‘‘Ruling Elders’’ seems as much as anything to 
have militated against the working of the Presbyterian system in England. 
The minutes of the London Provincial Assembly contain numerous com- 
plaints of the absence of competent men to act in this capacity, some of the 
largest churches being ‘‘without anie’’—a characteristic also of the Wirks- 
worth Classis, as the foregoing ‘‘Wiersdale Case’’, and its seeming stab to 
ee uneasy consciences, reveals. The ministers of this Classis generally 


outnumbered the ‘“‘Others’’, and towards the end of the period the lay 
lement was very small. The Classis ordered, 17 May, 1653, that 
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»¥ 


every congregation presbyterated within this Classis sbalbe desired to 
send to every classical meeting two (or one at least) of their congrega-— 


but without noticeable response. Halley asserts that this was largely du 

to the influence of the Episcopalian ministers, to whom the admission o 

lay authority in spiritual matters was abhorrent: the concerns of the lai 

= strictly confined to the temporalities of the building and the benefice. 
e adds: 


Was not a measure of this lay reluctance, if not indifference, due 
timidity in identifying themselves openly and officially with those upheld 
by an uncertain political party which was already making troubled head- 
way against the Independent element, as well as to underlying loyalty to 
the older episcopal ways of their fathers? The lay element, “‘the right 
arm’’, is essential to the working of the Presbyterian system, and this arm 
never strong in England, became more and more enfeebled. The princip] 
of eldership, with its exercise of discipline, was not too palatable to 
generality of the people, nor sought after by those who might find censure 
of neighbours a sore trial and source of offence. In England, unlik 
Scotland, the laity held more and more aloof, and the Classical meeti 
dwindled into little more than clerical gatherings for prayer, consultation, 
and theological discussion—in short, to Ministers’ Fraternals—except wh 
they wielded the power of admission to ordination. 


(TO BE CONTINUED). 


CHARLES E. SuRMAN. 


19 Halley, Lancashire Puritanism & Nonconformity, I. 49 ff. 
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The Diary of a Deacon 
at White Row Chapel, Spitalfields 


Y the kindness of the owner, Miss Annie Mottram, of Manchester, I 
B have recently examined a manuscript diary of some hundreds of 
pages, bearing on the inner front cover the words, ‘‘A Book of 
Remembrance, April 1769’’, with two cures for rheumatism written under- 
neath. There is no writer’s name, but from internal evidence it appears 
that the writer became a deacon in 1778; the accounts (many of them for 
casks and barrels) and price-lists (they include the prices paid for hops in 
1771 to 1773) suggest that he was a brewer. As he prospered in business 
he rose in the esteem of the church; towards the end of the diary he is 
evidently Treasurer, paying the minister quarterly and sending on the 
money collected for the Congregational Fund. 


Before attempting to identify him, it may be best to identify White Row— 
and here, as so often, acknowledgment is due to the Rev. C. E. Surman 
Some account of it may be found in Wilson’s Dissenting Churches, IV. 425 
and the Evangelical Magazine, 1836 (p. 509). The church originated, 
¢.1700, in the work of Richard Paine, who preached in the Embroiderers’ 
Halli, Gutter Lane. Once a Baptist, he became a Congregationalist in 1710, 
and before he “‘unhandsomely left’’ in 1734, the congregation met in three 
different Halls before settling in Petticoat Lane. After the short pastorate 
of John Hulme, and a seven years’ vacancy, revival came under Mordecai 
Andrews in premises in Artillery Lane. On his death in 1750 at the age 
of 32, he was succeeded by Edward Hitchin, or Hitchen, minister when 
the diary begins, at a chapel erected in 1755 in White Row. When the 
lease expired in 1836, the church moved to the recently vacated Bury St. 
Meeting in St. Mary Axe until Bishopsgate Chapel was built and opened in 
1838. There worship was continued until 1933 when the building was 
closed. 

It is easier to reconstruct the character of the writer than to discover 
his name. The book has been in Miss Mottram’s family for some time. 
Her grandmother, a daughter of the Rev. Robert Harper, of Leeds, married 
James Mottram in 1887. She had a brother, Thomas Smithson Harper, 


1 Subsequent ministers were: Nathaniel Trotman (1775-93). 
John Goode (1794-1827). 
Henry Townley (1828-49). 
James Charles Galloway (1849-55). 
Edward Mannering (1855-71). 
Thomas Sissons (co-pastor, 1868-71). 
Arthur Griffith (1871-73). 
John Jones (1874-77). 
Robert Stratten Holmes (1877-79). 
Arthur Griffith (1879-81). 
Andrew Mearns (1882). 
Thomas Grear (1884-1922). 
William Richard Harvey (1923-26). 
Herbert Hooper (1926-30). 
William Langdon Lee (1930-38). 
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who was born in 1812 at Northowram in Yorkshire, where his father was 
then minister. This lends significance to the visits of Hitchin and the 
writer of the diary to Yorkshire and Northowram (see below, pp. 180, 185). 
Thomas Smithson Harper probably was the person who opened a school in ~ 
Hatherlow in 18312. ; 


On 30th July, 1839, he was ordained (from Blackburn Academy) at 
Ormskirk, those taking part being J. Kelly and Thomas Raffles, of Liver- 
pool; R. Fletcher, of Manchester; and G. Wardlaw, of the Academy. In 
the same year he married Ellen Jackson, and between 1841 and 1855 eight 
children were born to them at Ormskirk. 


The Smithson in Harper’s name no doubt comes from Ann Smithson, 
whose mother in 1799 gave her a copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress now in 
Miss Mottram’s possession. A John Smithson, born in Yorkshire (n.d.)— 
perhaps the student Smithson in Moorfields Academy in 1744—was minister - 
at High Wycombe from 1749 to his death in 1789; he several times shared 
in ordinations with Thomas Gibbons. The possibility of the name of the 
diarist being Smithson must not be ruled out, but the registers of White 
Row (at Somerset House) and inquiries in Northowram (where there seem 
to have been relatives) have so far failed to help. The writer’s use of 
“‘Brother’’ for fellow-members of the church—and probably for brothers-in- 
law—may cause confusion. The entry of 17th December, 1779, about the 
death of ‘‘Our Hond. Parent’’, with its references to Brothers Joseph and 
Thomas suggest he was one of three brothers named Rust, but again he 
might have married their sister: there are many references to Brother and 
Sister Thomas Bentley. 

Perhaps the ingenuity and industry of readers will prove whether the 
diarist’s name was Smithson, Bentley, Rust, Asquith, Harper, or none 
of these. : 

The main body of the diary is a record of preachers and their texts, 
generally with a prayer or aspiration added after the text has been written 
out in full. These preachers are in the main easily identifiable, so notes 


2 The printed prospectus reads: 
HATHERLOW SCHOOL 
T. S. Harper 


Having been appointed by the Trustees, Master of the above school, 
begs leave most respectfully, to inform his Friends and the Public, 
that he intends opening his Seminary, on Monday, 28th March, 1831, 
and hopes by unremitting attention to the morals, and general improve- 
ment of his Pupils, to give perfect satisfaction to those parents and 
guardians who may honor him with the care of their children. 


Terms per quarter Ee tes 
Reading ... SS 5s oes San 4 0 
Ditto with Writing ea BS Ase 6 0 
Writing, Arithmetic, and English Grammar 8 0 


Extra Charges 
Geography, with the use of Globes 5 
Composition and Elocution ... 5 
Book-Keeping, &c. aah ae one 5 
Short Hand Sol = Ke io 5 
Mathematics ee Bie a ee 10 
Latin and Greek Classics... Be + iat, BOR: 
DAY BOARDERS ah ihe BP ee ANY 


SCAnmoooco 
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are not added. There are many references to church business, and occasional 
entries relating to family matters, the weather, or national affairs. Here 
are the first entries: 


April 16. Heard Mr. Hitchen from John 10 and 10 verse (quoted) 
Morning. And Afternoon Genesis 17 and 1. And at Night heard Mr. 
Davis Branth. From first Peter second and 9 Verse... . 

Monday, 17 was at Mr. Asquith to eat Barbequed Pigg. 

April 23, 1769. Heard a young man at Mr. Boothes from Exodus 14 
and 15... . And afternoon Mr. Hitchen from Gens. 17 and 18... . 
April 30. Heard Mr. Hitchen from John 10 and 10. . . . In Afternoon 
heard Mr. Hitchen from Gen. 17. and 1. 


May 16. Went to take Leave of Father who set out for Yorkshire and 
see him in Coach about eight o’clock at Night and Mrs. Fawcet. 
Friday 19. Went to Church Meeting. Mr. Rogers went to prayer and 
Mr. Stephens and two Persons was took in to our Church—Mrs. 
Chambers and Miss Pauson. 

June 4. Sabbath Day. Margate. I went to Ramsgate—heard Mr. 
Bradbury from 7 Chapt. Romans 14 Verse. 

The good man was clearly very faithful to White Row, though when 
the weather is wet he goes to ‘‘Mr. Booth’s.’’ When he sets out on a 
journey, either to Yorkshire or to his brother’s ‘‘Country house at 
Hammersmith,’’ he invariably gives thanks for a safe return. 

Sometimes domestic and national events strangely intermingle: thus 
on 22nd May, 1770, “‘Mr. and Mrs. Hitchen dined at our house and 
the Queen Brot. to Bed. Friday May 25. Sister Richard Brot. to Bed.”’ 

Hitchen preached many funeral sermons and ‘‘improved the occa- 
sion’’, the deceased or his relatives frequently having suggested the 
text. 


The diary is now followed chronologically with necessary comment on the 
extracts selected. 


Sabbath, 14th April 1771. Heard Mr. Hitchin from Romans 5 and 
4 and 5 Verses. Afternoon from Psalm 102 and 14 Vers. For thy 
servants take pleasure in her stones and favour the dust thereof—it 
being the Annual Collection for the ministers in the country and bring- 
ing up young students for the Ministers (sic). 
Monday, 15th April. Evening Prayer at Mr. Stafford’s, the exercise 
carried on by Doctor Stennet, Doctor Gibbons and Mr. Stafford con- 
cluded. 


Tuesday, May 3, 1771 being Church Meeting before the Sacrament, 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Flower Prayed and Mr. Hitchin preached from 
Psalms 144 and 1 vers. 

Baptisms and reception of members seem to have taken place at the 
Church Meeting. On 17th May: ‘“‘I think I never see Mr. Hitchen so 
affectionate as he was tonight in admitting his daughter’. The minister 
often preaches at the Church Meeting and at the Communion Service. 
Burials are generally in “‘Bunyan Fields’. 

Often after a service ‘‘the Church staid’’ for a Church Meeting; some- 
times proposed new members are ‘“‘set aside’ for a time: thus, 13th 
March, 1772, ‘‘Mrs. Badcock was Recvd. into full Communion after 
haveing been 3 years set aside’’. Members are ‘“‘transplanted’’ from 
one church to.another. 


May 14, 1772. Brother Tho. Married to Mrs. Norris at Sant Giles 


——— 
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Church and went to the Star & Garter to Richmond Hill to Dinner and 
Staid supper there and was Very Aggreeable, there was Six Coaches 
and a Charriott to carry us a Great Company. ‘ 
May 22. At Church meeting Exterordnary when three Decons were 
Balloted for and the Lot fell upon Mr. Chapel, Mr. Chater, Mr. Jordan 
and four weeks was agreed upon to consider the charge afore they 
enter the Sollem work. 
May 31, 1772. . A Funeral Sermon for a Man a Husband of a Sister 
of the Church who had Great Hopes in his Death. . . . Comments on 
sermons are: 

A 


“Very Excelent for I liked it much’’. 


“It was a Choise Time’’. ‘‘A Most Sweet Opertunity it was 
to Me’’. 


““A Heart Searching Discourse. Oh that I may be found at Last 
one of those whom Christ will own. Amen and Amen’’ 


“A young man whose name is Jenkins, a Contry man... . 
most Delyhtfull Discourse. I could have set all day to ia 
heard for the Time was gone before I was aware. Oh that I 
may be. ‘ : | 


There are frequent complaints of sleepiness, of heaviness of heart, and 
forgetfulness, but thanks for being ‘‘richly fed,’’ such as, ‘‘Oh that I may 
be able to improve what I hear to the good of my Own Soul.” 


8th June, 1772. [A week’s excursion described. (Cf. July 1l—a day’s 

excursion). ] 

5th July, 1772. Mr. Hitchen after the Ordinance took a Sollem Fare- 

well of the Church for a Littel time as he and Mrs. Hitchen setts out 

for Yorkshire. 

Friday, 7th Aug., 1772. Church meeting before the Breaking bread | 
Day. Mr. Hitchen arived so tired that he could not Preach so Mr. 
Chater Praid and Mr. Crozer and then sung and Mr. Hitchen concluded 
with Praier. 

Thursday, 13th Aug. I and my Hannah, Brot. and Sister Tho. Bentley 
and Jacky went to Renilaug and I think it is Vanity of Vannity. 

18th Aug. . . . At Vauxhall, and had a Very Plesant Evening was 
carried out and Brt. in safe. 

Thurs. 10th Sep. [The Monthly Meeting at White Row] and a Choise 
opportunity it was for I Liked much: afterwards I Din’d with the 
Parsons and Decons and Members as Many as Chose at White Hart, 
Bishopsgate Street. 

16th Oct. [Minister reads Edward Mayick’s “‘experience’’ before 
admission (this frequent). Bankruptcy of another member long con- 
sidered. Some baptized before admission. ] 
21st Nov. [Fall from ladder, but hopes for blessing at home when 
can’t go to church. ] 

1772. Dec. The warmest Winter so far I ever saw. 

1773. 21st Mar. Nephew John Bentley was at our Meeting and came 
to let us know that his Sister was to be Baptis’d and desired our 
Company; we went and Drunk Tea and Dockter Gibbons Read his 
thoughts ge infant Baptisem which was very good and sound words 
and then Baptised the Child. 

28th Mar. I was Pleas’d to see and hear the young ministers come 

forth so sound in the faith. I hope for much good in our day. ’ 
Ist June. The most awful Night for Thunder and Lightning that I 
can remember. [Hitchin preached on it the next Sunday..] 
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and two Good Discourses we had and at the Table I think I can say 
it was good for me to be hear for I was Greatly harrist by the 
Tempter in the Day but I hope I can say Jesu is My Saviour and was 
lovely to me in the Ordinance. Grant it may always be. 

22nd Aug. [At Mr. Booth’s. . . . Hopper from Nottingham. ... .]: 
I think I could have set till Midnight to have heard him. I did not 
see one Noding head there. O that I may have that good thing in 
me [I Kings, 14-13] that I may be found at last safe for Eternity. 
Amen and amen. 


7th Sept. . . . both couples married in the old of the moon; I wish 
them the greatest of happiness. 
21st Sep., 1773. . . . Mr. Hitchen desired the Church to stay when he 


related a very Affecting Case of a Bad Member being in the Poultry 
Counter for Sodommy and was cut off from being a Member with us. 
1774. 9th Jan. (Hitchen still very ill. Mr. Ryland from Northampton. ] 
11th Jan. [Hitchen dies. ] 

14th Jan., Friday. At our Church Meeting we sung then Mr. Wheatly 
and Mr. Eming and another Brother Praied and wee sung and another 
Brother Praied and concluded the Exercise and a Precious Oppertunity 
it was to me—and then Mr. Flowers tould us about the Church Buring 
our once dear Pastare Mr. Hitchin for we shall see him no more. 

20th. 20 mourning coaches. 

23rd. [Aft. Funeral Sermon by Brewer. Almost a riot as they tried 
to keep out all but ‘‘the Church,’’ others to shoe tops in mud—he got 
it; ‘but not my Hanne nor brother Joseph nor John nor hundreds 
more’’—uproar, many women fainted—‘‘a very Zealouse Discourse he 
gave and we had a Pleasant afternoon’’. ! ] 

30th Jan. Sketch of Edward Hitchin, copied from a paper: ‘‘He was 
a Scriptural Christian, he maintained the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, viz. the divinity of Christ, Original Sin, Justification by 
Faith in a bleeding Lord, and he invariably insisted on the necessity 
of personal holiness. He was Modrate in his principles. Never Rashly 
condemning any for being of a different Opinion to him; he was of a 
- Catholick Spirit; he loved to think and let think. He deplored the 
unhappy devisions amongst the professors of Christianity, and lamented 
the raped and alarming progress of antinomianism which he saw was 
subverting the grand design of the Manifestation of Christ which was 
to “‘destroy the works of the devil’’» As a Minister, a Husband, a 
Father and a Master he was a pattern to all his Mournfull Survivors’. 


1774. 7th Feb. Mr. Fisher . . . ‘‘a very good discourse but delivered 
in a heavy way’’. Aft., A young man, ‘‘Mr. Tappin, that Preaches at 
Portsmouth Common .. . and a most lively free grace sermon we had 


I think I could have liked to have heard him Longer’’. 

18th Feb. Church Meeting. Member re-admitted to full Communion 
after 3 years’ suspension. 

6th Mar. A Pung man from the Country, Briant—to me a very dry 
_ Sermon. 

20th Mar. Mr. Winter. ‘“‘Houlding from Deptford’’ (Ex. 33.14): ‘‘two 
very good sermons being richly fed today with the finest of the wheat— 
Oh that I may chew the Cud and be enabled to Injoy Thy Presence 
thro this Wilderness. Grant it dear Lord. Amen’’. 

5th June. ‘“We went to hear Mr. Trotman at Mr. Webb’s meeting, 
Fetter Lane’’. 

14th June. Pulls down storehouse in 2 days. 

26th June. Trotman at White Row—for several Sundays. 

16th Sep. Church Meeting, ‘‘when Mr. Trotman was to be desired to 
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Preach to us for Two Months in Order to Give him a call to be Our 
Pastur . . . as with one heart . . .’’ 61 Men Members. 

16th Oct. ‘‘We dined at Mr. Pattison’s with Mr. Trotman and we was 
much pleased with his conversation but he has got a bad cold and 
as he is to go through his Examination tomorrow he gave Mr. Pattison 
and me an invitation to go to hear it’. 

27th Nov. Trotman on 1 Cor. 2.2: ‘‘two very good Sermons, but I 
cannot say that I was so much edified as I could wish for. Mr. Trotman 
was very much upon what Ministers Ought to say and Preach from the 
pulpit and out of it to the hearers but I in myself was rather heavey 
so that it might be in my Case that I was not more alive in hearing’. 
4th Dec. Funeral Sermon for . . . one ‘‘who got his death by going on 
the water to see Lord Mayer show when John Wilks was’’ (As Ms.). 
16th Dec. Church Meeting. After 2 Members Prayed then Mr. Flowers 
Proposed to give Mr. Trotman an Immedeat Call to the Pastoral 
Charge over as and after some time spent in pro and con the Question 
was put up, and it was Carried 62 for 6 Not for. Mr. Rogers Praid and 
Mr. Flower read the Order of the call and all the members that were 
for set their Names to it and the Business was concluded and a glad 
night it was and now I hope wee shall be soon settled with a Minister. 
Grant it, dear Lord. Amen and amen. 

21st Dec. At Parsons Green My Horse Fly Laid Down with me in a 
Pond and I was very wet but through the goodness of my God I got 
no cold. 

1775. 18th Jan. Church Meeting. Letter from Trotman .. . taking 
time to consider. . 
26th Feb. Church ‘‘was desired to stay’’. Acceptance read. 

12th Mar. Trotman’s letter of dismission from Webb’s church in Fetter 
Lane read; he retires while received as a member, then called in, ‘‘and 
Mr. Flowers told him that the Church was willing to receive him into 
our Church when he had signed the Following Covinant—we do, etc.’’ 
(Covenant is not given). Two deacons pray, he again retires, and call 
is ratified. Invited back, given right hand of fellowship and the call, 
which he accepts, and Mr. Flowers exhorts him ‘‘in a very Pretty 
Manner’’. Meeting adjourned until Sunday, when arrangements for 
ordination agree upon. 
31st. Church Meeting. Trotman reads a letter for ‘‘ all the Congrega- 
tional Churches in London for to send their Pasture and a Messenger 
on the day of Ordination to behould Our faith and Order in calling: 
Our Minister’. 
7th. Church Meeting. Flowers reads to Church what he is to read at 
ordination. 
12th. Ordination. Prayer: Dr. Conder; Singing; then 


“Mr. Towl opened the work of the day and examined the Church 
Concerning the Steps they took’’ in calling Mr. T. . Flower replies. 
Tow] asks Church to renew call then he examines Trotman concernin 
his faith. Singing, then Mr. Barber ‘‘went to Prayer.’’ Webb giv 
Charge to Trotman, Prayer by Holden. Brewer preached. Singing. 
Gibbons concluding prayer. 

May 3rd. Hottest weather ever known at this time of year. 
5th. Church Meeting discusses whether to give all collections to th 
Fund, or use some to pay debt! Decided . . . all to the Fund. 

1776. 7th Jan. Sometimes Trotman deeply moved; ‘‘at the Ordinance. 

. . . Mr. Trotman was much Carried Out’’. 

15th Jan. Frost and snow, bad walking and riding—fell at bottom 

Ludgate Hill. eer 


: 


es 


a 
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18th Feb. A nephew disobedient to parents and sullen under Trotman’s 
exhortation. 
27th Feb. Trotman to lodge with them in 3 weeks’ time (See 19th 
March). Is in poor state of health; the writer hopes air will do him 
good, and that they will benefit by his conversation. 
24th Mar. Hottest weather ever known in March. 
29th Mar. Church Meeting. Messengers reported that Uffington, long 
suspended, is still hardened, and said he would do same again. Cut off. 
3lst Mar. Mr. Martin’s Lecture: ‘‘I can say but very little to this 
sermon because the preacher left out our Lord Jesus Christ and likewise 
the Spirit work in the heart. There was a very full house and was 
very atentive’’. 
20th May. I and Mr. Trotman took a ride Round My Estate and to 
Stamford Hill where I left Mr. Trotman and the country looks Pleasant 
and delightful. 
Monday, 3rd June. I and Mr. Trotman took a ride in the Chaise as 
far as the Roe Buck on the forrist. Mr. Trotman not being well the 
Air refresht him and we was returned better. Matter for thankfulness. 
{Often takes Trotman for a ride. ] 
18th July. Excursion to Hampton Court (re the Maze) and Windsor, 
includes Mr. Walker, minister from Northowram. 
25th July. A wedding. 74 went to Roe Buck to dine. 
7th Aug. Ordination at Harford described—James Kello, brother of 
John Kello, of Bethnal Green. 
18th Oct. Church Meeting. Mr. Arnold was withdrawn from as a 
member with us for professing contrary Principles to what he did when 
he first entered a member with us, viz. in Baptisem—afterwards it 
came out by Mr. Chater of one woman that had a Basterd child two 
and 8 quarters since and known to 3 of our members at the time, and 
not discovered to the church, so there is two Brethren deputed to go 
and convers with the woman, viz. Mr. Chater and Mr. Bell by what 
I can hear she greatly Laments her folly and has not set down with 
us since. O that it may be so and O Lord grant her true repentance 
for Christ sake. Amen and amen. 
Friday, 13th Dec., 1776, being a publick Fast to beg of God a spirit 
of repentance for all Our Sins as a Nation and that Our American 
Collonies may return which at this time is in rebellion and that we may 
be once [more] a happy and an United people. 
1778. Monday, 9th Feb. Died Mr. Johnson Bumboat Man which was 
a Very Good Custemer of Mine and a very honest man and has left a 
Wife and 4 Children helpless. 
Likewise died Mr. Crozer a Tobacconist in the Minories. Many years 
a Deacon of the Meeting in White Row, Spittelfields. Aged above 
80 years. 
13th. Died Mr. Flowers. Stationer in Cannon-st.—many years a 
Deacon. 
Friday, 27th Feb. A Generell fast to beg of Our God that the un- 
- natural Rebellion of our American Collonies may return to Love and 
Unity with this Country and to invert (sic) deserved judgments. 
12th April. Annual Collection for poor Ministers in the Country and 
for bringing up Young Men for that important work... . . 


Morning we gathered 58-16-0 
Afternoon 28- 5-6 
[The next Sunday brings up to 104- 2-0] 


Mon. 27th Apl. I have been packing and carring Mr. Trotman Book 
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etc. to his New house at No. 8 Beach Row, Hoxton and see Miss © 
Hansworth that is to be Mrs. Trotman. p | 
28th Apl. Mr. Trotman and Nancy Hainsworth was married at — 
Hackney Church and Dined at Long room at Hamstead. Drank Tea. — 
Returnd to No. 8 Beach Row and Consumated the Marriage Nuptials. 
O grant them Happy. 
18th May. I and my Hanne and Mr. Waldegrave [preacher from Bury 
St. Edmunds] Dined at Mr. Hanesworth at Clapton and was agreably 
disapointed in Mr. Hainsworth had heard that he was a very morose 
ill natured man but is Quite Otherwise and very Sociable and Affable. 
7th Aug. At our Church meeting Exterordinary there was four Mem- 
bers Ballotted for and Sett aparte for Deacons the Lott fell on Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Dell, Mr. Griffith and Unworthy Mee who am the Least of 
all why Me O Lord O prepare me for thy whole will. Amen. ‘ 
1779. 25th Mar. Mrs. Trotman is not brought to bed as yet. 
ist Apl. I then went to deliver a Sad Messag to a Mr. Owen who was 
a Member at White Row Meeting but Cutt off for his disorderly walk — 
and not filling up his place in the Church and when I tould him he 
seemed not to be much affected but said it was what he looked for . 
: 


but thought it would not have took place as yet. His wife who is a 
Member with us Cryed most bitterly it was a most affecting seen. O 
Lord grant that I may never be the Messenger of such another. . . . 
8th Apl. Mrs. Trotman Brought to bed and has got a Lass and Matter ~ 
for Praise and thankfulness. 
11th Apl. Yearly Collection for the Fund—£94-14-9—“‘which is very 
Great’. (Lifted the next Sunday to £108-17-9). 
21st June. ‘‘My Hannah’’ has been ill—and it is arranged for her to ~ 
board and lodge in Homerton to see if the air will be any help: pay- 
ment to be 16/- a week. j 
17th Dec. The Church was staied to take into consideration the — 
Expences of a dinner that has been a Great burden to allmost all the } 
Churches in this Great Metropolis for a long time, and as Our Church 
is poor and the Expence of that dinner Great and comes to Our Church 
once in 14 months we thought proper to alter the Moad of it not to 
take it intirely away—that is not to have it at a Tavern as usual 
{when sometimes 30 to 50 people] but to confine it to ministers taking 
part in the exercise at expense of Church in deacons’ houses. 
17th Dec. Read a Letter which Brother Joseph sent to Brother Tho. 
to Lett us know that Our Hond. Parent was fallen asleep and Departed 
this life. Monday, 13th Dec... . 
1780. 9th April. Collection £102-12-4}. I hope it was a freewill 
offering wholey acceptable to the Lord and done with a single eye to 
his Glory. 
14th Apl. Samuel Bull, Homerton student, received. 
1781. 5th Feb. Lord George Gordon acquitted. 

[Now long intervals between the entries]. 
1782. 22nd Mar. Brot. Chater was cut off from the Church for Dis- 
orderly walk in borrowing mony and in not paying according to Promise 
in many aggravated instances. 
1783. Jan. 17th. At Church Meeting. ‘“‘Mr. Trotman baptised his son 
his name Nathanel. Oh may he be a Nathanel in deed without Guile’’. 
1784. July 29th. A Thanksgiving day for the General peace. .. . 
Sep. 15th. . . . there was an Arc Balloon went up from the artillery 
Ground with a man in it. 
1786. [Writing becomes shaky at times. ] 
Dec. 18th. High wind causes devastation on river—boats bteak away. 
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1787. June 4th: paid to Mr. David Rogers £138-1-6, the fund mony 
collected at White Row, 1787. 

June 4th. Tower guns not fired: because Prince of Wales very ill 
with fever. 

June 20th: Recvd. a parcel of Testaments from Book Society which 
I gave to Brot. Asquith for use of Sunday Schools in Yorkshire. 

June 24th. Mr. Trotman preached at New Meeting, Latonstone. 
Nov. 25th (or later). Hannah died—after 33 years married life. 

Dec. 1st: Buried Bunyan Fields. 

Dec. 2nd: Mr. Trotman improved the death of my Hanne from 
Ezekel 28, 24.... 

Dec. 5th. Supened to Tryal of Sist. Susan against Cook at Westminster 
Hall when Cook were cast for 4 Hundred with interest amounting to 
580 pound—there remains 400 moor to be tryed next year. 

Dec. 6th. Met at Vestry and paid Mr. Trotman the Michaelmas 
Quarter Money. 


1788. Jan. 18th. ... ‘‘when I came home A and B at the 

gate and staid super so it was a lost evening to me—as the man said 

of the theves I was glad when they was gone’. [A number of similar 

entries. | ‘ 

Feb. 20th. Bought Dr. Hunter’s Lecturs from Volants 1-10-0 ) 
Sauriens five Vollums 1-12-6 ) 4-19-6 
Books of Gardner 1-17-0 ) 


Feb. 26th. Sister Susan cald and tould us News—that sister Bentleys 
Illness is Breeding. 

Mar. 6th. ... after I called to see Mrs. Stroud a member of White 
Row Meeting a Widow and who gave me a kind invitation to come as 
often as I pleased. [So far as one can see the net was spread in vain. ] 
Mar. 11. Church Meeting. Called on to pray. Collection for the Fund, 
£138-12-6. : 

July 22nd. Leaves for Yorkshire in Leeds Coach from Saracen’s Head, 
Snow Hill, 8 a.m. Hears preachers at ‘‘Kippen’’; Halifax; Northow- 
ram, where Mr. Cockin had ‘‘a very full hous and very great attention 
was given’; Newcastle; Northowram again; Keighley (ordination); 
Bingley; Northowram. 

Nov. Mentions Pinners’ Hall Lectures, and Brewer preaching there on 
Centenary of William III’s landing. 

Nov. 28rd. Collection of £46 for ‘‘the Bible Society’’ [ ? the Naval 
and Military Bible Society, founded in 1780.] 

1789. Fund Collection. £139. 


* 8th Oct. ‘‘The wettest day I ever saw.”’ 


1790. No entry. 
1791. Trotman preaches funeral sermon for ‘“‘Bro. Joseph Rust’. 
1792. 16th Jan. The last entry concerns a wedding. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


Sidmouth Congregational Church 
The First Minute Book 


HE original building, known as Marsh Chapel, was erected in 1810, 

Rowland Hill preaching at the opening services. The Church was 

formed in 1811: after a period of supplying by Matthew and Mar 
Wilkes, a pastor was found in Arthur Tidman, of Hackney College, who was 
ordained in 1813. 

The first minute book was kept by D. S. Ward, who became minister 
in 1816. Opposite its first page is a “‘List of Books for the use of the 
Minister’ as follows: ‘ 

{ 


Watts’ works 3 vol. 
Leighton’s works 4 vol. 
Gurnall’s works 4 vol. 
Cases of Conscience 1 vol. 
Townsend on prayer 1 vol. 
Henry’s Customs, etc. 1 vol. 
Law’s Call 1 vol. 
Owen on 130 Ps. 1 vol. 


— Grace and Duty 1 vol. 

— Meditations -1 vol. 
Two copies of Common Pray. Quarto. 
Bible and Apocrypha. ‘ 
The book itself though headed ‘‘Minutes’’ is really a summary history. 
It begins : 
The Rev. D. S. Ward after spending nearly nine months in Sidmouth 
in the exercise of ministerial duties received from the Church and Con 
gregation of Protestant Dissenters in the above-mentioned place an 
almost unanimous call to the Pastoral office, there being but one 
dissentient voice among the then existing members. The following is 
a correct copy of the Letter of Invitation and the signatures sent 
to Mr. Ward. 
Rev. Sir, Sidmouth, June 8th, 1816. — 
We whose names are undersigned after prayer to the Great Head of 
the Church for direction do most heartily concur in inviting you to take 
the charge of the Church and Congregation meeting for divine worship 
at Sidmouth Chapel, and as we deem it of great importance to our 
mutual advancement in the divine life do further request that your 
ordination should take place as early as possible in order that as a 
Church of Christ we may be priviliged [sic] in participating {in] al 
the ordinances of his house which we trust under his blessing will be 
productive of our growth in grace and love one to another in maintain- 
ing the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace—and it is our earnest 
prayer to the Great Shepherd and Bishop of souls that you as an unde! 
Shepherd may be useful in feeding the flock with spiritual provisions 
and that you will have the happiness at the great day of final account 
to present a numerous train to our glorious Redeemer and say ‘‘Heré 
am I Lord and the children thou hast given me.”’ 


[There follow the names of 13 members (5 men and 8 women) and 0 
‘subscribers’ (3 men and 7 women. ] 
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After prayer for divine direction this invitation was complied with and 
Mr. Ward was publicly ordained to the pastoral office on Wednesday, the 
18th of September, 1816, the following ministers being engaged upon the 
occasion—the Rev. J. Turnbull of Ottery St. Mary opened the service of 
the Day by prayer and reading, the Rev. R. P. Allen of Exeter delivered 
the introductory discourse and asked the questions, the Rev. J. Small of 
Axminster offered the ordination prayer, the Rev. G. Collison of Hackney 
delivered the charge, the Rev. T. Jackson of Stockwell preached to the 
people, and the Rev. J. Burder of Stroud concluded the solemnities of the 
day by addressing the Congregation in the Evening. 

March 5th, 1824. 

After spending more than eight years in the exercise of the pastoral 
office Mr. Ward appearing to be called by Providence to resign his 
present charge and to enter upon another field of labor, gave notice 
of his intention to quit Sidmouth and earnestly commended the Church 
and Congregation to God to send them a man after his own heart who 
shd. feed them with wisdom and knowledge. 


Here the entry in Mr. Ward’s hand ends; another hand adds: 
The Revd. D. S. Ward resigned his Pastorate Charge at Sidmouth, 
May 3rd, 1824. And Sailed from Liverpool, May 14th, for St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and for whom the ardent Prayers of the Church were 
offered, that the Divine protection and Blessing might attend him, in 
that part of our Lord’s Vinyard, to which, in Providence he was call’d. 


After a list of members’ names, 34 in number, the narrative resumes: 

Revd. A. Good immediately followed on the removal of the Revd. 
D. S. Ward, after preaching several sabbaths was earnestly and unani- 
mously invited to take the pastoral charge, which was accepted by 
him; his labours were continued to Dec. 25, 1826, when he retired, 
after having sent in his resignation at the close of the preceding 
quarter: during his ministry some accessions have been made to the 
Church, and the stated Congregation improved. 


The list of members which follows (in Mr. Good’s writing?) contains; 
however, only 21 names, with an additional ‘‘Occasional communicant of 
the Baptist Denomination’’. There is no further entry until a fresh scribe 
takes up the pen. The interest of John Angell James in the church was due 
to the fact that he married Miss Anna Maria Baker, one of the foundation 
members. There is a memorial tablet to Mrs. James in the present building, 
which was opened in 1846, James preaching on Rom. 1529, 

At a Meeting of the members of the Church, convened by special summons 
in the vestry on March the 16th, 1827, the Revd. J. A. James of Birming- 
ham occupying by request the chair, the following rules for the future 
regulation of the church were unanimously agreed to, and signed by the 
members present. 

We the undersigned members of the Church of Christ assembling in the 
Marsh Chapel, Sidmouth, being of opinion that a scriptural system of 
Church Order and discipline should be maintained by us; and being at the 
same time aware that such a system, -though partially acted upon, has 
never been formally adopted, have deemed it important at a Meeting called 
for that purpose, to invite the Revd. J. A. James of Birmingham, during 
his visit to this town, to assist us in ‘‘setting in order things that are 
wanting’’, and in whose presence we agree to the following resolutions for 
the future government of our church, believing them to be conformable to 
the principles of the New Testament. : 


I. The Church, as to the management of its internal affairs, shall be 
governed upon the principles of the Calvinistic Congregationalists. 
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II. None are to be admitted as members but such as, in the opinion of the 
church, have been renewed in the spirit of their mind by the Holy 
Ghost—have received by faith the Lord Jesus as God-man Mediator, 
and the sinner’s only justifying righteousness—are walking in all holy 
conversation and godliness—admit the validity of infant baptism—and 
are willing to submit to the rules of the church. 

II. The Lord’s Supper shall be administered according to the usage of 
Dissenting Churches, on the first Sabbath of each Month. 

IV. A Church Meeting shall be held in the vestry on the Friday evening 


in every month preceding the Sabbath on which the Lord’s Supper is — 


administered, at which, in addition to devotional exercises, such busi- 
ness shall be attended to, as may from time to time tramspire. 


V. Every Church Meeting shall be publicly called on the preceding Sabbath — 


by notice from the pulpit. 

VI. All business transacted at the Church Meetings shall be introduced 
by the Pastor. 

VII. When the church is settled with a Pastor, no Church Meeting shall be 
held without his presence, except by his appointment or consent, and 
whatever business may be done at Meetings called without his consent 
and held in his absence shall be invalid. 

VIII. A majority of two-thirds of the members present shall be necessary 
for the adoption of any measure whatever. 

IX. Persons wishing to become members shall be proposed at one Church 
Meeting and admitted the next. The candidates shall, on the evening 
proposed for their admission or rejection, appear personally before the 
Church to state verbally their views and experience, or shall send in 
a written account of it to be read by the Pastor, or shall state it 
through the medium of the Pastor. 

X. Persons visiting the Town who are members of other churches may be 
admitted as occasional Communicants by the Pastor, without consulting 
the Church. 

XI. Baptists, although not allowed to become members of the Church, may 
by consent of the Church be admitted to the table of the Lord: and the 


same rule shall be observed with respect to pious members of the — 


Establishment. 

XII. If any members should be guilty of immoral conduct, such as adultery, 
fornication, drunkenness, falsehood, dishonesty, evil speaking, malice, 
or any other thing that is contrary to godliness—or should be in the 
opinion of the Church troublers of its peace, by holding and propagating 
false doctrine, by exciting discontent against the minister, or indulging 
a factious spirit, they shall become the subject of discipline, their 


conduct shall be enquired into, and the accusation brought against them 


being proved to be true, they shall be dealt with as the Church shall 
determine, and be either expelled at once from the Church, or be 
suspended from the table till they bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

In cases of private offence, i.e. where unkindness, insult, or injury 
has been offered from one member to another, it is the bounden 
duty of the injured party to adopt the scriptural method and see the 
offender alone, to expostulate with him in a spirit of love, and not 
to mention the affair to any third person, or bring it before the Pastor 
and the Church until private means have been tried in vain. 

1Members absent from the Lord’s supper six successive months with- 
out such ‘a reason as shall be deemed satisfactory to the Church shall 
be no longer members. 


L— 


1 This sentence written in later. 
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XIII. A collection shall be made after every administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, which after defraying the expense incurred for the bread and 
wine, shall be distributed by the pastor among the poor members of the 
Church: and the Pastor’s account of the distribution shall be examined 
once a year by two members appointed by the Church?2. 

XIV. Every person who becomes a member shall sign his name to these 
tules at the time of joining the church. 


44 signatures follow, two of them by mark. The ‘‘minutes’’ are then 
resumed: W. Crowe, after preaching seven Sundays, was invited to the 
pastorate, and began his ministry in June 1827. Copies of the letters of 
invitation and acceptance are recorded. The following year, however, 
Crowe resigned, and the remaining entries, apart from another list of 
members, concern the coming and going of ministers. The names are: 


David Parker. Ist Jan., 1829—to his death, 15th March, 1832. 
G. Hunter. 1832—Michaelmas, 1834. 

James Dean. 17th May, 1835—Michaelmas, 1838. 

Thomas Sturgess. 1839—24th March, 1840. 


Sturgess’s letter of acceptance is recorded. After the reference to his 
resignation there is the entry. ‘‘See New Church Book,’’ three-quarters 
of the pages in the present book remaining blank. 


The full list of ministers to date reads: 


1811 Matthew Wilks and Mark Wilks (supplied) 

1813-14 Arthur Tidman, D.D. 

1816-24 D.S. Ward 

1824-26 Alexander Good 

1827-28 William Crowe 

1829-32 David Parker, M.A. 

1832-34 George B. Hunter 

1835-38 James Dean 

1839-40 Thomas Sturgess 

1840-42? J. Wood(s) 

1842-45 Frederick Smith 

1846-68 James Lucas 

1868-72 John Chetwode Postans 

1872-78 E. H. Palmer 

1878-83 James Deighton 

1884-90 Donald MacDonald 

1891-1910 Charles Rhodes 
1903-06 Edward Bernstein, A.T.S., co-pastor 
1906-10 Edward John Hawkins, B.A., co-pastor 

1910-15 Humphrey Davies 

1915-23 Arthur Lamb 

1924-34 Joseph William Dickson 

1935-37 Harold Frederick Cornish, B.A. 

1938-44 Jeremiah Peill Cooper 

1945- John Edward Lynn, B.D. 


2 There are several of these audited statements at the end of the book. 


A. P: 


The First English Congregational Church, 
Neath: 
Wind Street (1846—1886), Gnoll Road 1886———). 


“‘4 Mosaic of Memories, the result of team work of 
people bound together in love.” 


the town of Neath, and the position today of Gnoll Road Church, it 
is necessary to go back to the day of small beginnings. Welsh Inde- 
pendency in the town traces its origin back to the days of Oliver Cromwell, 


I order to appreciate the growth of English Congregationalism in 


but English Independency did not found a church till 1846. Wind Street ’ 


and Gnoll Road Chapels represent a period of one hundred years. While 
we are chiefly concerned with the last sixty years we cannot be unmindful 
of the sowing that took place during the preceding forty. English Inde- 
pendents of marked personality founded the first church in 1846, but there 
were several people of our persuasion in the town who longed for facilities 
to worship God in their own language many years before that date. 


In 1842 people belonging to the Independent, Baptist, and Countess of 
Huntingdon denominations, feeling the severe grievance of being without 
any place of worship of their own in which the service was conducted in 
the English language, and considering that many English residents absented 
themselves from the house of God who would attend if such a facility were 
afforded them, agreed to meet in a room for preaching and prayer. The 
neighbouring ministers co-operated most cordially in the arrangement, and 
the blessing of God appeared to attend it. The room was soon found to 
be too small, and the Mayor of Neath allowed the free use of the Town Hall 
for several months. Finding the congregation still increasing, it was 
resolved to build a chapel to accommodate 350 persons at an estimated cost 
of £770. Early in 1843 about two-thirds of the amount had been collected 
in various sums from sixpence to one hundred pounds, chiefly from persons 
residing in the neighbourhood. One of the largest subscribers was a church- 
man, who also gave a piece of land in an eligible situation for the erection 
of the chapel. While the building was in progress the English friends were 
allowed to use the Welsh Baptist Chapel, not without inconvenience to the 
Baptists, who altered the time of their own service in order to allow two 
English sermons each Sunday. 

It might have been apprehended that some difficulty would arise from 
the union of the three denominations, but it was quite otherwise. All felt 
the painful position in which they were placed, and were convinced that 
not one of the three could separately overcome the obstacle. Mutual 
deprivation led to ready co-operation, and everyone was pleased to forget 
that he belonged to a party, when the recollection might have frustrated 


the benevolent plan. The exercise of Christian charity, concord, and union, ~ 


and the exhibition of forbearance without any compromise of principle or 


of sentiment, proved productive of delight and benefit which party spirit 
cannot feel or communicate. 

It was readily conceded that the pastor of the church should be a minister 
of the same denomination as the majority of those hearers who were mem- 
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bers of some Christian Church, and were desirous of connecting themselves 
with the new English cause. The Baptists were found to predominate, but 
the triumph of a denomination was not coveted by a society which originated 
in mutual want, and sought only the general good. The supporters of the 
united English cause desired to open the chapel free of debt, and therefore 
appealed for subscriptions far and wide. The case was peculiar, and 
presented more than an ordinary claim on the assistance of those who loved 
Christ and desired to cultivate Christian union. Twelve notable ministers 
of the three denominations strongly recommended the appeal. The treasurer 
of this united effort was W. H. Buckland, Cadoxton Place, Neath. 

This chapel was opened on Thursday, 20th July, 1843, and was known 
as Dwryfelin Chapel. Later, the vicar of the parish, Cadoxton-Juxta-Neath, 
purchased the building and converted it into an Episcopal Chapel, and 
services were conducted there for many years. It was dismantled before 
1893, and the site is now part of the lawn at ‘‘Westfield’’. The Independent 
section separated from Dwryfelin Chapel, and the need for an English con- 
gregational church was felt more than ever when the first experiment failed. 
The old Town Hall was taken for the holding of English services and the 
Rev. W. Jones, Castle Street, Swansea, officiated. The chief founders were 
Mr. W. T. Morgan and family, and Mr. Thomas Sims and Mr. David Davies, 
members of the Welsh Independent Church, Maesyrhaf. Others from out- 
side joined them, and the handful of people began to build a Chapel at 
Wind Street, 42 feet by 32 feet: the opening services were held in October, 
1849. 

The first minister was the Rev. E. S. Hart, M.A., whose ordination took 
place, 29th June, 1850. In April, 1851, he moved to St. Ives, and for two 
years neighbouring ministers supplied the pulpit. In September, 1853, 
David Davies, B.A., a student of Carmarthen College, began a ministry 
during which the £400 debt remaining on the new chapel was extinguished. 
In August, 1856, he removed to Therfield, Herts, where he laboured for 
many years. Without loss of time the church extended a call to Benj. B. 
Williams, B.A., a student of Brecon College, who remained till May 1858, 
when he removed to Pembroke Dock. 

In July 1859, John Evans, B.A., also of Brecon, undertook the pastorate. 
He removed to Milford in April 1864. 

In March, 1865, the Rev. David S. Jones, Hope Chapel, Cardigan, settled. 
He migrated to America in April 1869. His successor, Thomas P. Lyke, 
a Brecon student, had a very short ministry owing to ill-health. 

The Rev. J. L. Phillips came to Neath from Tredegar, January 1871, 
and at that time the congregation was extremely small. He set about 
building up the church, and gave of his best. Mr. Phillips proposed at a 
special church meeting held 23rd May, 1871, that the chapel be altered, and 
that the existing gallery be removed, and the lower floor re-seated and side 
galleries constructed. This was agreed to and a committee consisting of 
the minister and Messrs. E. Gorvin, J. Williams, C. Abbott, T. R. Price, 
Henry Allen, William Dove, and J. L. Swash, was entrusted with the work 
of effecting the alterations. A Welsh Congregational minister, the Rev. T. 
Thomas, of Landore, Swansea, was appointed architect, and the contract 
was let to Mr. Joseph Rees at £198 5s. 0d. The chapel was reopened in 
October 1871, when the following eminent ministers officiated: Joseph 
Halsey, of Anerley; T. Thomas, Landore; J. Baldwin Brown, London; 
Llewellyn Bevan, London; and Thomas Jones (the ‘‘Poet Preacher’’), 
Morriston. . 

An interesting leaflet then published has these words: ‘‘The Church is a 
Congregational Paedo—Baptist Church. At the same time its fellowship is 
open to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth.’’ 
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The Rev. J. L. Phillips closed his ministry in April 1875, having accepted 
a call to Market Hill Chapel, Haverhill. 

In December 1875, D. Foulkes Roberts of Brecon College began his 
ministry, the church then numbering 47. Dr. D. Roberts preached at the 
ordination service a memorable charge to the minister on “‘The pastor's 


fitness for his office’, basing his discourse upon John 2115, ‘‘Lovest thou 


me? ... Feed my sheep’’. Its points were: 


1. Love for the Master is the best preparation for His work. 

2. The chief manifestation of love is work. 

3. The strongest impulse to work is love. 

4. The highest reward of love is more work, ‘‘Feed my lambs’’. 
During the following year one hundred members were added to the Church. 


In September 1876, Mr. Roberts married Miss Mary Ann Morgan, of Orchard 


Place, Neath, daughter of W. Thomas Morgan. A long vacancy followed 
Mr. Roberts’s departure for Beaufort in 1880, but the Rev. F. R. Skyrme, 


of Cardiff, was pastor from 1882 to 1883, during which time complaints — 
were made that announcements upon matters not religious were made — 


from the pulpit. 


The Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, of Dowlais, was unanimously invited, and 


began his ministry in August 1884. From the start congregations improved, 
and soon the chapel became too small and the church began to talk about 
a new chapel. The old members did not relish the idea of giving up Wind 
Street Chapel, of which they were legitimately proud, but a plot of ground, 
part of an orchard, offered by Mr. Richard Bartlett, was accepted. Bartletts 
Road was the original name, then Gnoll Road. Despite need for money the 
church resolved to subscribe £5 a year for three years towards the British 
Schools. From 1886 Wind Street Chapel was let to the Salvation Army 
for £30 per annum. Later the building was sold to them. 

The church at Wind Street secured the service of Jos. Ll. Matthews, the 
son of the Rev. John Matthews, Zoar, Welsh Independent Church, Neath, 


as precentor, about the year 1857, and he continued to do great work till 
1887, when he retired in order to make room for a younger man. The ~ 
Matthews family were gifted musicians, also the Mills, Morgan, Evans, — 
Williams, and James families. Wind Street Choir made a name for itself 


in the Town. 


A notable worker in the Church was T. R. Price who became Sir Thomas 
R. Price, K.C.B. (1846-1916). His father served as deacon at Zoar Church, — 


and young Price assisted enthusiastically in renovation work in 1871. He 


emigrated to Grahamstown, South Africa, about 1880 to take up an 
important railway appointment. He succeeded step by step and became 


the chief Commissioner of the South Africa Railway System. Such an 
important part was played by him in the development of railways that 


when the Railway policy or management is spoken of, the name of Price 4 


as pioneer is also mentioned. 

Dr. Rhondda Williams, the last minister at Wind Street, the first at 
Gnoll Road, wrote this of his ministry for the Jubilee celebrations: ‘‘The 
material is meagre. If my ministry at Neath had been noteworthy, it would 
not be for me to say so. I can, however, very definitely say it was not. 
I held during that period (1884-1888) the orthodox evangelical position, 
and preached what other men preached. I went from Bethania, Dowlais, 
with its 700 members, to the little chapel in Wind Street, where the member- 
ship was 92, and the congregation not much more. I could not have left 
my congregation but for the fact that I had decided to enter the English 
ministry; and thought it best to begin in a small way. 

““We soon grew sufficiently in numbers and daring to embark upon the 
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building of the present church in Gnoll Road, and that perhaps was the 
main achievement of the four years. It has conditioned the work that has 
been done since; it provided a worthy building in a good position for my 
successors, Edward Morgan and Mardy Rees, to conduct their more signi- 
ficant ministries. It was stated whem I left that the membership was 
doubled and the congregation trebled in the four years, which, I am sure, 
was as much success as we deserved, perhaps more. 

“We had a band of devoted men, among whom J. L. Matthews, Thomas 
Williams, and David James stand out prominently. Among the younger 
men I remember with special interest Harry Williams, B. W. Davies, David 
Henry, and Fred Williams. I was keen in those days on Logic, and I took 
a class of young men and women, to whom the subject was unfamiliar, 
through Jevons’s Primer. It was great fun. I recall an occasion when I 
was dealing with the fallacy of ‘““Post hoc, ergo proptey hoc’’, and took as 
an illustration the belief that putting a poker against the bars of a grate 
would cause the fire to draw. To doubt the soundness of this sacred belief 
drew from Fred Williams a fierce declaration that he had seen the pheno- 
menon, and there was no doubt about it, logic or no logic. Fred’s fire 
burned up all right in defence of the poker, and while he appeared almost 
willing to die at the stake for his conviction, the class roared with laughter. 
I think the logic class sharpened wits, and won a larger place for reasoned 
thought. 

“An institution which, I am sure, did good was our Mutual Improvement 
Society. It is absurd that the House of Lords is still in existence, for we 
abolished it in that Society long ago. We gave Ireland Home Rule in 
Gladstone’s day; if others had been as wise, we should never have heard 
of the Black and Tans. Once in Paris I sat on one of Cook’s coaches for a 
round of sight-seeing. A young couple, evidently newly-married, sat 
opposite. I noticed they looked at me a good deal, and presently the 
young man asked: ‘‘Are you not Mr. Rhondda Williams?’’ He told me 
his name was Nicholas, and that he was solicitor to the Rhondda miners, 
and much engaged in public work. He was glad of an opportunity to 
testify his great indebtedness to the Gnoll Road M. I. Society for having 
given him his first impulses to a public career, and his first practice in 
public speaking. 

“On the whole, I had a happy time at Neath, but there is a deep sense 
in which my real ministry did not begin until after I left, and I am glad 
that the Gnoll Road pulpit has dealt in stronger stuff since that time’’. 

Ministers— 

E.S. Hart, M.A., 1850-51. Removed to St. Ives. 

David Davies, B.A., 1853-56. Removed to Therfield, Herts. 

B. B. Williams, B.A., 1856-58. Removed to Pembroke Town. 
John Evans, B.A., 1859-64—-Removed to Milford; opened Academy. 
D.S. Jones, 1865-69. Removed to America. 

T. P. Lyke, 1869-70. Retired owing to ill-health. 

J. L. Phillips, 1871-75. Removed to Haverhill. 

D. Foulkes Roberts, 1875-80. Removed to Beaufort. 

F. R. Skyrme, 1882-83. Removed to Tonystrad. 

T. Rhondda Williams, 1884-88. Removed to Bradford. 

M. Duffill, 1889-90. Removed to London. 

D. Glanant Davies, 1890-93. Removed to Bristol. 

Edward Morgan, 1894-1910. Literary work and peripatetic ministry. 
T. Mardy Rees, 1912-46. Retired after 50 years in the ministry. 


T. Marpy REEs. 


Old Time Criticism 


ICHARD WINTER HAMILTON (1794-1848), a student of Hoxton, 
R settled at Albion Chapel, Leeds. He was a strong Calvinist, and of 
the Westminster Confession and the Shorter Catechism said: 

“From these rudiments of speculative and practical theology we 
have never diverged. These have been our solace and our song when 
persecution raged: these have been our stay and anchor in the more 
dangerous period of the calm. They were the watch towers by day; 
they kept our forefathers secure when all around them frowned, and 
can only keep us spiritually minded now that all around us smile; 
they made our dungeon sweet, and can only make our palace safe’’. 


Hamilton knew little of either dungeons or palaces, and the quotation 
shows the dangers to which he succumbed. Stoughton says that he 
“employed a rare combination of logical and imaginative faculties in the 
defence and illustration of his opinions. He was as daring as Augustine, 
and in some respects vehement like Martin Luther, only he expressed his 
thoughts in a more artificial form than the latter was wont to employ. 
He was fond of classical allusions, had keen wit, could pun with dexterity, 
and a story never lost by his way of telling it’’. 

This verdict is the more interesting after reading in the Eclectic Review 
(Sept. 1815) the review of a sermon preached on 16th April by Hamilton, 
a young man of 21, at “‘the Execution of Mr. Joseph Blackburn, Attorney- 
at-Law, for Forgery: with Details of Conversations with him during his 
Imprisonment’’. This is the 4th edition of the sermon, and we wonder if 
Macaulay read the review before he set to work to pulverize Nares’s 
Burleigh! Here it is: 

“Tf this Sermon can be the means of doing any good, it will be, we 
suspect, in a manner very different from that which the Author intended. 
As a beacon to guard young preachers against a rock upon which Mr. 
Hamilton seems unfortunately to have split, it may, perhaps, prove a very 
useful discourse, and its Author may ultimately have rendered essential 
service to the religious public for having preached and published it; but 
in no other conceivable way can either reviewers or readers contract a 
debt of gratitude to the preacher. In this respect, indeed, the Sermon 
before us has no contemptible chance for immortality; for the English 
language certainly cannot afford so admirable a specimen of almost all the 
qualities which a sermon ought not to possess, in combination with so 
lamentable a dearth of all that it should. It is not characterized either 
by depth of reasoning, or by originality or beauty of illustration. It is 
not distinguished by the evangelical tone of its sentiment, nor by the 
fervour, or simplicity, or correctness, of its composition. It is essentially 
deficient in a display of that melting compassion for the souls of men, 
in those close and pungent addresses to their consciences, without which 
it may rationally be expected that all sermons will be preached in vain. 
It exhibits no sparklings of genius, in the best sense of the term; no taste 
but of the lowest and most vitiated kind; and no talent but an astonishing 
adroitness in crowding together a multitude of hard words, which many 
of his audience had never previously heard, and which the far greater 
proportion could not understand. 
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“The grand fault in the composition of this singular production is 
obscurity; arising, we conceive, from two causes; viz. the miserable and 
despicable pedantry to which we have just alluded, and the writer’s own 
indistinctness of conception. He is too aspiring to tread in the common 
and every day track of thought, and too feeble to clear out a new path 
for himself, so that he loses himself, and his readers also. There are 
innumerable passages in the Sermon, which, even if rendered into plain 
English, would convey no distinct ideas to the reader’s mind, and for 
the very best reason in the world, because the writer had no distinct ideas 
to convey. He has aimed at being original, and by pouring out obscurity 
and absurdity, has, unfortunately for himself in every sense of the word, 
adopted the worst method he could have devised for becoming so; for we 
beg leave to hint to Mr. H. that these qualities are by far too common 
in the present day to confer upon him any prescriptive claim to originality. 
But the characteristic defect [sic] of this discourse, are the barbarous and 
pedantic expressions with which it abounds. The Author has used such 
an unparalleled license in this respect, that we could almost imagine his 
sole aim in writing some of the inimitable paragraphs with which he has 
favoured us, was to see how many uncouth terms and phrases he could 
crowd together in a given space, for the amusement of his readers. 

“The text of this Sermon is James i. 15. ‘‘When lust hath conceived 
it bringeth forth sin, &c.’’ and to substantiate our preceding charge, we 
shall lay before our readers the following single extract, only premising, 
that if it be not thought sufficient, they may turn to almost any part of 
the Sermon itself, and read till they are convinced, which will certainly 
be the case before they shall have proceeded through many pages. To 
illustrate the progressive nature of sin, Mr. H. says, 

If the character throws itself in any particular attitude, it is difficult 
to recover the natural posture; and though the singularity might arise 
merely from an accidental cause, yet it may require some lengthened 
process to rectify. Through the influence of habit, feeling may strain 
it from its native scope, and the powers of the constitution be wrenched 
from their original sockets. The machinery of the mind, as tt is first 
thrown into action, works through a roughness of wheel and stubborn- 
ness of spring, with jarring and confounding attrition; but when the 
action is continued, the philosophic chimera of perpetual motion is 
realized and confirmed. And when habits are formed upon evil passions 
and principles, it is impossible to calculate on their mischievous extent. 
We have then to grapple, not merely with the strength of our 
depravity, but with the disadvantages of a prepared barrier and 
circumvallation. We have then to resist, not am enemy conscious of 
its injustice, but a commonwealth that relies upon precedent and is 
regulated by law. Ah! the will is always volatile to sin, why should 
we then fan its heats and accelerate its impulse? The mind always 
gravitates to evil, why then should we multiply its tendency by 
additional weight and bias? Who would add momentum to an 

. avalanche from the Andes, or wing with more cruel speed the bolt 

that hisses from the secret place of thunder? 

“We will not disguise that we have read the whole of this Sermon with 
extreme dissatisfaction, and some passages in it with strong feelings of 
indignation; nor that the preceding remarks were written in all the bitter- 
ness of disappointed hope. Perhaps some of our readers may think we 
should have treated Mr. H. with more gentleness on account of his youth 
and inexperience. To this we reply, that there are peculiarities connected 
with this case, which justify, and even require, the utmost severity of 
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criticism. It is not the exuberance of genius of which we complain, nor 
the flights of a warm and vivid imagination, which a youth of one and 

twenty could scarcely be expected to restrain: these faults would have 

much more easily admitted of palliation and excuse. But it is a wretched 
and pedantic attempt to appear a man of talent, by, the complete sacrifice 
of every pretension to taste, and of every prospect of doing good to the 
souls of men. Had the Sermon been preached on an ordinary occasion, © 
we might have been disposed to treat it rather more leniently; but it was 
delivered, as we have understood, in the presence of 10,000 persons. 
Surrounded by a multitude much larger in all probability than the preacher 

will ever be called to address again, a multitude who, in the affecting — 
tragedy they had just witnessed, had seen the evil of sin exhibited in the 

most vivid colours—possessed of the finest opportunity that could offer 

for arousing their slumbering consciences, and directing them to the Saviour, 

with impression and effect—it was in these circumstances that Mr. H. 

chose to pronounce a discourse, unintelligible to most of his hearers, and 

to which the remaining few must have listened, if they could listen to it 

at all, with anguished feelings for the folly and deep culpability of the 

speaker. 

“This, however, is not the whole amount of Mr. H.’s indiscretion. It 
might be supposed that ignorance and inconsideration had led to the 
preaching of this discourse; that being himself a young man of reading 
and information, he might not have been aware that the terms of art and 
science would place him above the comprehensions of his hearers. But 
we are grieved that he cannot have the benefit of this excuse. In that 
tespectable seminary from which he so lately emerged, he must have been 
followed with remonstrance upon remonstrance; and he has no doubt 
received from estimable and venerable friends, to whose judgment he was 
bound to pay deference, many faithful and solemn assurances of the 
absolute necessity of a total change in his style of preaching. But it 
augurs very unfavourably of Mr. H.’s modesty and spirit, that not content 
with preaching, he has proceeded to publish and to issue, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances he must have received, edition after edition of the 
Sermon upon which we have thus animadverted. ; : 

“We have dwelt upon this unworthy production longer than we should 
have done, for the benefit of young preachers. How unaccountable soever 
the fact may be, we hear that Mr. H. is very popular in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds; and as popularity is a dangerous snare even to a well regulated 
mind, we have felt some little apprehension lest even his manner of 
preaching should produce imitators. 

“‘We have no apology to offer Mr. H. for what he may deem the severity 
of our remarks. A sense of duty has impelled the whole of them. We wish 
he may profit by the general castigation he has received, and have only 
to add, in parting, ‘“‘Go and sin no more, lest a worse thing come to thee.”’ 


It is not without amusement that after this we turned to the same 
Review for April 1850 (XXVII. 455-70) where sixteen pages are written 
round-—we cannot say ‘‘about’’—Dr. W. H. Stowell’s unsatisfactory Memoir 
of Hamilton. The reviewer tells us that genius sparkles in every page of © 
Hamilton’s writings, that he was a man of noble qualities and commanding 
powers, whose life, character, and preaching must not be judged by ordinary 
standards. He admits that in him was a precocity calling loudly for 
restraint, which ‘‘was pampered by the excitements of the crowded chapel; 
the student character was lost in that of the youthful preacher, on whose 
eloquent lips enraptured congregations hung’’. But ‘‘with all its ex- 
crescences, its redundancy, its violations of the rules and punctilios of that 
very arbitrary something called taste, what a grand, stately, in all senses 
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' massive style was his! ... [It] won for him. . . a position in the world 
| of Nonconformity in all senses commensurate with the affluent genius which 


|’ kind Heaven had committed to his care’’. 


Hamilton in his youth, this reviewer tells us, was exposed “‘to much 
| hypercriticism which for a time endangered his success’’. One wonders 
whether he had in mind the strictures the Eclectic itself had printed 
, thirty-five years, before, and whether he was expressing contrition, or 
alternatively, claiming that the Eclectic had some part in Hamilton’s 
success! AP. 


Reviews 


_ The Nobie Army of Congregational Martyrs. By Albert Peel (Inter- 
| national Congregational Council Publications: No. 1. Independent Press, 
| London, and Pilgrim Press, Boston, 5s.). This is not a eulogy of underpaid 
_ ministers and their heroic wives, nor propaganda for the Home Churches 
Fund. It is a record of those of our way, who, in England, U.S.A., and the 
mission field, from Randall Partridge and his three companions who died in 
| prison 1567-71 to Herbert Brokenshire and Robert Kennedy of the American 
_Navy who were drowned in 1944, sealed their witness with their lives. 
_ Altogether here are over 160 names of those who were faithful unto death— 
| “stoned, sawn asunder, slain with the sword’’, while ‘‘others had trial of 
| mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover of blows and imprisonment."’ 
_ There are names that are familiar from Barrow to Alfred Sadd, many more, 
| especially the long roll of the Malagasy, that will be new, but all alike are to 
be honoured. It was a happy thought of Dr. Peel’s to inaugurate the 
| literature of the forthcoming International Council with this tribute of 
piety. He has classified his register into appropriate groups, and wherever 
it is possible, by dint of research, supplied concise biographical notes. A 
little book to be cherished and to inspire. 


The Life of Alexander Stewart. Printed for private circulation. And 


_ who was Alexander Stewart? To quote the title page, he was a ‘‘prisoner 


_ of Napoleon and preacher of the Gospel’’. And who wrote his life? Him- 
self. And now his grandson, Sir Malcolm Stewart (son of Halley Stewart), 
| has, with the collaboration of Dr. Peel, published it (for private circulation) 
‘and furnished it with a preface. Alexander's own journal has been given in 
| full up to 1815 (he was born in 1790 in Kirkcaldy), and an abridgment of 
' his story to his death in 1874. Readers of our Transactions will recall the 
_ story of his college years at Hoxton, as told by Dr. Peel, and then there was 
_ his long and distinguished ministry at Barnet. It is, however, the earlier 
narrative, of the lad who ran away to sea when he was 15 and at once fell 
_ into French hands, remaining a prisoner for ten years, that captivates the 
reader. The story of his wanderings from one place of incarceration to 
' another, and of his varied adventures might have been written by Robert 
_ Louis Stevenson. Throughout the story we can read also the growth of a 
| great soul. We can understand Sir Malcolm’s pride in his grandfather’s 


( “patience, endurance, and determination, in his great physical and moral 
‘|, courage, and in his fight for freedom whether in prison or in the ministry’’, 


and we share his hope that “‘his example may be an inspiration and give 


|}, heart to some fighting an uphill battle’. We are glad to learn that the Sir 


| Halley Stewart Trust is to send copies to Congregational ministers. ‘ 
A. J. GRIEVE. 
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Mr. Vergilius Ferm, whose name always sounds too good to be true, has 
edited yet another composite book—Religion in the 20th Century (New 
York: Philosophical Library, $5.00), in which twenty-seven writers describe 
‘Teligion’’ from Hinduism and Jainism to ‘“‘Ethical Culture’ and 
“‘Reconstructionism’’: how many English readers, we wonder, will know 
that ‘‘Reconstructionism’’ is ‘‘dedicated to serve as a unifying force within 
Judaism according to its own naturalistic orientation’? We have to confess 


that most of the names were quite unknown to us, even that of Prof. Conrad © 


Moehlman, whose selection ‘‘to represent the cause of liberal Protestantism 
was inevitable’’. 


We have found it quite impossible to discover why certain “‘religions’’ 


were chosen, and on what basis space was allotted. We have Conservative — 
Protestantism’’, ‘‘Liberal Protestantism’’, and the Society of Friends, ~ 


but no mention of Baptists and Disciples, Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians. If you want to know about Mormonism or Baha’ism, Christian 
Science or Jehovah’s Witnesses, these pages may help you, and the biblio- 
graphies suggest further reading. For Christianity, however, whatever be 
the truth about the other religions treated, space is given to the peripheral 
rather than the central. 

EDITOR. 


A Church of the Ejectment. In 1912 the Rev. Alexander Barber, then 
* minister of the Stratford-on-Avon Church, published a serviceable account 
of the Presbyterian-Independent congregation in that historically-conscious 
town. The book has just been reissued by the church with a supplementary 
chapter on “‘The Early Days’’ in which Mr. Barber adds the result of a 
further 35 years’ research and develops a thesis that the Stratford Dissent- 
ing Academy, perhaps begun by Joseph Porter of Alcester (who had 
oversight of the Stratford church from 1690), was sustained as a local 
“Gnstitution’’ over a period of some forty years. McLachlan, English 


Education under the Test Acts, says that at Porter’s death (1721) his . 


Alcester students went to Stratford, but p. 13 dates the Stratford academy 


from 1715, with John Alexander and John Fleming as tutors. But Alexander 


did not become minister at Stratford until 1724. The argument is, there- 
fore, that his predecessor, John Letherland, must also have been a tutor. 
The dates for Fleming’s pastorate do not square with the Bridgnorth records, 
where he is said to have ministered from 1726-40, and it seems more likely 
to be coincidental that three or four successive ministers were tutors than 
that anything in the sense of a continuing collegiate institution ever existed 


at Stratford. We have failed to find any record of students for the debatable — 


period. 


There are one or two unfortunate literals in the supplementary chapter— 


O.D.M. for V.D.M., Rothwell for Rathmell, etc., but the work is well done 
and makes an interestingly readable story. 


Dr. W. H. Chaloner’s Crewe Congregational Church, 1847-1947, a 24 pp. 
brochure in commemoration of the opening of its first chapel a century ago, 


provides a useful chronicle of the work begun by Rev. William Silvester, — 


one of the stalwarts of the early Cheshire Union, who accepted the challenge 


of the new railway centre created by the transference of workers of the | 
Grand Junction Railway Company to a rural village. The church does not 


go back into the dark days of persecution and controversy, but faces the 


challenge and common ups and downs of the 19th and 20th centuries. The 


expedient (1881-2) of fixing a minimum charge of one penny per Sunday for 
each regularly occupied seat (discount terms, one shilling per quarter of 
18 Sundays), is fresh, but the plaint that while the Brotherhood numbered 


oe 
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1,400 adherents, the Church membership was only 208 can be frequently 
paralleled elsewhere. 


The Rev. William Stanyon’s Furthergate Congregational Sunday School, 
Blackburn, 1846-1947, produced on paper that makes us envious, and with 
eight full-page illustrations to 24 pp. of type, is well set out, and the record 
makes a useful trilogy with Mr. T. Kilner’s Brief History of Furthergate, 
1924, and the Rev. F. L. Buxton’s These Ten Years, 1924-1934. 

The Triple Jubilee of Congregationalism in Warrington, by Mr. Joseph 
Hawthorn, deacon of Wycliffe Church and formerly sub-editor of the 
Liverpool Daily Post, a pamphlet in piam memoriam, recalls the story of 
Stepney (or Flag-lane) Chapel, long since disappeared, but the home 150 
years ago of Warrington Congregationalists who seceded from Cairo-street 
Presbyterian Chapel on its movement into Unitarianism, and traces the 
history of the community now worshipping in Wycliffe chapel. 

The Tvansactions of the Unitarian Historical Society (Oct., 1947), now 
edited by Dr. H. McLachlan, tell the Story of Walmsley Unitarian Chapel, 
by the Rev. F. Kenworthy, and of Dr. Thomas Nettleton, by the Editor, and 
an interesting commentary on early Presbyterian-Congregational differences 
in ‘‘The Gesture of the Minister at the Lord’s Supper’ by Rev. H. Lismer 
Short, together with a valuable Record Section. 

The four quarterly issues of the Proceedings of the Wesley Historical 
Society for 1947 tell, inter alia, the story of Methodism in Manchester by 
the Rev. C. Deane Little. Methodist Statistics for 1838 claimed a total 
adherence of 377,315, said to represent a proportion of 1 in 35 of the 
population of England. The proportion in 1948 is... ? 

The Baptist Quarterly for October, 1947, contains ‘‘Seventh Day Baptists 
in England” by Dr. W. T. Whitley, ‘‘The Baptist Union, 1897-1947’’ by 
the Rev. E. A. Payne, Dr. J. F. Carrington’s account of a Congo Secret 
Society, an examination of Karl Barth’s Christengemeinde und Burgegeminde 
by the Rev. I. J. Barnes, and a beautiful tribute to Charles Brown by 
Mr. W. M. Wigfield. 

C. E. SurMAN. 
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